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Education 


and the Human Quest 


Prologue: 
Intention 


As judged by our hopes for mental health, social stability, or scientific 
competition with Russia, our schools are good, indifferent, or bad, 
depending on how you define your terms. As judged by what could 
be done if we were to understand and apply modern knowledge to 
educational problems, all our schools are obsolescent. It is in the 
latter view that this book is written. 

We know a great deal about the nature of man, knowledge, and 
society; about the dynamics of learning by individuals; about the fac- 
tors affecting group performance; about intergroup relations and 
social action; about community improvement. But most of this 
knowledge has so far made almost no dent at all on educational prac- 
tices, and, with the present tendency to think that educational prob- 
lems can be solved with money and organizational changes, the 
likelihood of any significant improvement is discouragingly slight. 

This state of affairs is downright maddening. I don’t know whether 
this book will make a dent either, but one does what one can. What 
I have done is to essay a nontechnical formulation of Education as an 
applied branch of social science; this “branch” actually overlaps and 
draws on parts of most of the social sciences. For such a formulation 
to pay off in the practical enterprise of guiding educational experiences, 
it must be interpreted: its practical implications have to be stated. So 
I have done that, too. 

In general, this book only puts in words notions that I have been 
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seeking, gleaning from my betters, and trying out on teachers, social 
scientists and phenomena for the last fifteen years. Many of the ideas 
have been put into practice in various community and University of 
Chicago Projects. The Hyde Park—Kenwood program of citizen action 
demonstrated the inseparability of education and thoughtful action 
(1949- ); the development of the Intensive program for the 
Preparation of Elementary School teachers (1954-1956) was also a 
conscious exploration of the principles of Group Investigation; the 
Workshops in Community Human Relations (1952-1955) contributed 
ideas about the citizen-participant role of the student in the classroom 
and school; the Sophomore Project (1957-1958) attempted to find 
out what would happen if teachers acted as if they believed in inquiry; 
our present research with the U.S. Office of Education (1958-1960) 
has turned up a highly practical solution to the problem of selecting 
students into “teachable” classes. Many of the ideas have appeared in 
print in various guises, although their present appearance may be 
somewhat altered by virtue of the overarching pattern and context of 
my present intentions. 

I think our present situation is grave; more, it is immoral. For to 
act ignorantly when knowledge is available, to deny realities that 
patently exist and make a genuine difference is the worst crime of 
civilized man. I am optimistic in the belief that men of good will can 
move toward a state of grace through hard work, persistence, and 
study. I hope that this formulation will be stimulating and intriguing 
to citizens and that it will be suggestive and encouraging to teachers, 
whether they be old hands or fledglings. 

The extent to which this book contributes to the realization of these 
hopes will be largely due to the spirit of tough-minded inquiry which 
is the proudest possession of the University of Chicago; to the stimula- 
tion and challenge of my colleagues in the Department of Education 
who are continuously engaged in the great dialogue between the world 
of constructive imagination and the world of things as they are; to 
Chairman Francis S. Chase, who has set the tone f 
made sure that means could always be found for the exploration of 
its more promising themes; to Professors Roald Campbell, Jacob 
Getzels, Harold Dunkel, Bob Gowin, John Goodlad, Francis Chase, 
and Oscar Oeser (on leave from the University of Melbourne) whose 
conscientious and wholehearted efforts have led to rewriting many sec- 
tions of the manuscript; to Dr. Donald Nylen, Seattle Public Schools, 
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and Professor Ronald Lippitt, Research Center for Group Dynamics, 
University of Michigan, who offered abundant encouragement from 
the beginning; and to Alexander Morin, editor of my first book and 
now directing Quadrangle Press, who is largely responsible for such 
niceties of organization and style as cannot “be attributed to the 
linotype operator.” 

Herbert A. Thelen 
University of Chicago 
June, 1960 


Plan: 


Predicament and Promise 


In which we distinguish among four ways to go about mak- 
ing the school educative, note that much of our difficulty in 
improving schools arises from the nature of the society in 
which they are embedded, and finally conclude that we 
shall have to think our way through to better concepts of 
education. We suggest what this will involve and lay out 
the plan of inquiry for the rest of the book. 


Let’s begin with the School Burning Theory of Education. The 


thirties were a period of much experimentation in schools, and, after 


reading a number of accounts of the most significant experiments, I 
formulated this theory, 


which I now gladly present to the world. s 
Imagine a perfectly terrible school. The morale of the faculty 1s 
scraping bottom; the students are cliquish and many of them don’t 
even speak to each other; the building is an old barn in a muddy 
field—an affront to any self-respecting white horse; the citizens are 
apathetic, depressed, and bored. Now comes Rudolph the Brand-new 
Schoolman with an Idea: school is part of life, and life just doesn’t 
have to be that way. 

So, over a period of years, things happen. Somehow time is found 
in the biology course to plan and plant a garden and lawn; in English 
and social studies, to survey and report the school’s plight in an ex- 
citing skit to the townsfolk; in homeroom to clean up the classrooms 
and make plans for their rehabilitation. Parents are invited to help, 


and work weekends are inaugurated. The men citizens and high school 
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students work side by side on Saturday morning, doing carpentry and 
landscaping, painting and construction. The town ladies provide the 
lunch, and, in the afternoon, the Men’s League plays baseball with 
(or is it against?) the Boy’s League. The teachers join in adult ac- 
tivities in town, and lose no opportunity to “involve” citizens. Several 
committees of students, teachers, and citizens are formed: for de- 
veloping and equipping the library, modernizing the science labora- 
tories, getting audio-visual equipment, organizing car pools to bring 
students from outlying districts in to school. 

The students, with so many activities to challenge them, develop 
a club program and an active social life. The student’s theater group 
becomes the talk of the state, and goes on tours. The budding scientists 
participate in science fairs, and bring home prizes. A student govern- 
ment is formed, and its officers sit on various boards and committees 
with the townspeople. Election to office in the government is a prize 
much sought after. The student government quickly converts bullies 
and terrors from the grammar school into true believers. Through 
the student government, an employment service helps students into 
Part-time jobs set up by the delighted merchants, farmers, and busi- 
nessmen. “Give a boy a job” becomes a slogan (the girls learn tatting, 
T guesss). By the end of seven years, juvenile delinquency has all but 
disappeared. 

The parents, infected by the clear-cut purposive ambition of their 
children, draft some of the teachers to put on courses for adults in the 
evenings. The beauty of the refurbished school, and its charming 
auditorium make the town a stopping place for dramatic and musical 
artists on tour. The town swells with pride, Rudolph the Brand-new 
Schoolman develops a most distinguished fringe of gray around the 
temples. And nobody can think of anything further to want. 

_ Many of the original teachers have now left, regretfully, to take 
Important jobs in which they can spread the gospel further. Brilliant 
new teachers, the pick of their graduating classes, are easy to recruit. 

hey come into a handsome building full of well-mannered students, 
and these teachers happily re-introduce the old talk-type social studies, 
the descriptive classification-type biology, the formalized abstract 
algebra (with workbook), and the grammatically precise book reports 
On foreign authors—read in translation, of course. The specter of 
academic achievement rides high in the saddle. The faculty meetings 
begin to peter out because nobody seems to have anything to talk 
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about. The student clubs lose their zip as the need for their produc- 
tions disappears. The honor roll is introduced, and a sizable number of 
flunking students is discovered. The school board budgets $3,825.63 
cents each year to cover windows broken during the summer. 
Vandalism begins to appear in nasty little ways around the school. 
The students form secret organizations to exclude each other. A tough 
police captain is elected on his promise to “really lay down the law.” 
The students no longer linger after school; they disperse silently with 
the last bell at 3 o’clock. Attendance in the adult courses dwindles, 
and it has been several years since a new course was introduced. Some- 
how it seems to Rudolph the Brand-new Schoolman—who has de- 
veloped a paunch—that the “good” families have moved away; and 
the students in school now certainly aren’t up to those he used to get. 

The golden age has passed. 

The only thing to do now is set fire to the school, plow up the 
gardens, retire Rudolph, and start over. Except that this should have 
been done right after “And nobody can think of anything further to 
want.” 

The difference between Rudolph’s school before and after its 
golden period is the institutionalization (ossification) of attitudes, 
procedures, and status hierarchies that will be very difficult to change. 
Hence the Persian wisdom of shattering to bits and remolding nearer 
to the heart’s desire. 

But we are not Persians.* I am not sure that even if we were We 
would burn down our schools. Assuming that we wish to improve 
them, it seems to me that there are four approaches available. One 
approach is to bear down more heavily: to make stronger demands 
and enforce them by means of drastic threats and punishments. This 
approach in effect argues that when bureaucracy fails the solution is 
more bureaucracy. In line with this approach is the across-the-board 
demand that all high school graduates must take an additional yeat 


* Frankly, I cannot find fault with the logic of the School Burning Theory- 
If the farsecing school board were to allow the fire insurance to lapse I do 
not see how a charge of arson could be sustained. Money for rebuilding, 
raised a little at a time, would still come to less than the cost of delinquency 
and corrective action. The salvaged earning power and ambition of the stu- 
dents, while hard to translate into dollars and cents, should add great wealth 
to the community. Recapture of the town’s spirit, cohesion, and sense of 
purpose would be reflected in savings from all the city services, in its ability 


to attract and hold industries, and in its desirability as a place for new 
families to raise their children. 
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of math, English or science; that achievement will be defined by per- 
formance on tests constructed by anonymous experts who do not know 
the students, do not know what was taught in their class, and do not 
know the aspects of education valued by the community; that govern- 
ment money will be used to develop counseling for talented children 
but may not be spent on other children; that all high school physics 
teachers should teach the same specific materials in the same sequence 
and with the same activities. All these efforts are potentially valuable, 
but when they are applied without taking into account the pertinent 
facts about the students, teachers, and community, they amount in 
fact to direct impositions “justified” only by the pressure behind their 
enforcement. 

The second approach is tinkering. This can be distinguished from 
experimentation by the absence of any thought-out theory. This 
approach assumes that if we are dissatisfied with what we are doing 
then we should try anything else that sounds plausible and that does 
not require any significant change in attitude, insight, or administra- 
tive arrangements. In line with this approach are most present experi- 
ments with ability grouping, closed-circuit TV, team teaching, and 

group dynamics” techniques. All these innovations would be valu- 

able if useful things were learned from them, such as how to define 
“ability” so that better ways can be developed to teach different 
Kinds of students; what sorts of visual and auditory communications 
are most effective for defined communication requirements; what 
ways can be employed by teachers working with the same students 
to complement each other’s resources; how to divide responsibility 
for learning activities among adults and children; what particular 
emotional and social conditions lead to interactions among students 
that stimulate different sorts of learning or readiness to learn. 

The third approach is experimentation, which is tinkering with 
something in mind beyond “let’s see what will happen.” In line with 
this approach are the very good efforts one finds occasionally to set 
Up a special class for students who are not getting much out of other 
Classes; to make use of new technical aids in the “language labora- 
tory”; to study the use of role-playing as an aid to emergent awareness 
of attitudes in social studies; to develop better ways of reporting grades 
to parents. On a larger scale there was the eight-year study of thirty 
Progressive high schools, most of whose major findings have been 
Ignored (e.g., that success in college depends on quality of high school 
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experience regardless of the particular subject matter in courses the 
students took); and the New York activity study, which demonstrated 
the superiority of teacher-class planning and cooperative determina- 
tion of goals. The U.S. Office of Education began in 1956 a highly 
commendable program for research. During its first three years, 234 
projects were approved from universities and state educational 
agencies. Of these, 61 deal with mentally retarded children; 29 with 
special abilities of students, 26 with staffing problems, 15 with re- 
tention of students in school; 14 with school organization and ad- 
ministration. The remaining 89 cover the widest possible range. Most 
of these studies involve thought-out experiments, and should con- 
tribute to the body of educational knowledge. 

The fourth approach is through education of everyone concerned 
(whether they know it or like it) with the enterprise of education. It 
would involve teachers studying and formulating the basic discipline 
of the field of knowledge they teach; administrators and counselors 
studying the bases for deciding which particular children should be 
assigned to which teachers; community agencies studying the over-all 
range of education-relevant experiences of students in the community 
and then trying to decide which kinds of experiences could best be 
supervised in schools, in families, in clubs, and in work situations. 

This fourth approach is the concern of this book, and we shall see 
that it is not so much an “approach” as a part of the way of life that 
must be developed in the school and community. In the remainder of 
this chapter I shall consider in general terms some of the obstacles to 
making education a significant part of the human quest; some issues 
that we shall have to come to terms with; the nature of the ideas we 
seek; and finally, the design for the inquiry undertaken in this book. 


OBSTACLES 


The greatest obstacle to improvement of education is the nature of 
modern society itself. A great many changes, beginning roughly with 
World War I, have occurred in our way of life and I think that to 
understand the problem of improving education we had better be 
aware of some of these changes. What I am about to say applies not 
only to schools but to churches, universities, labor unions, govern- 
ments, industries, and school boards. 

Ever since World War I, which ushered in the present era of in- 
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dustrial and technological expansion, we have become increasingly 
fascinated with our new and useful machines, gadgets, and toys. The 
Protestant ethic has always approved of enhancement of the standard 
of living, and the dazzling success of technology has taught us in- 
creasingly to ask how to do it rather than why to do it. The great 
debate about national purposes and policies has ground toa halt, 
shot down in part by such slogans as “maintain the American way 
of life.” Life has become engineering: engineering of more goods, 
greater wealth, more power—yes, by heaven, even “better” human 
relations. We have assumed, when we thought about it at all, that these 
changes could be justified by good reasons and what we and Rudolph 
the Brand-new Schoolman did not allow ourselves to realize was that 
technological procedures, like the Sorcerer’s Apprentice, had taken 
Over and that their own activities had become their own justification. 
Now that other nations are able to compete with us on our own 
grounds of technological know-how we have become fearful; our 
dependency on procedures is no longer safe. We tell ourselves that 
their technology is in the service of bad ends (ideology). But this 
Taises the uncomfortable question of what are our ends, then, that 
are so much better? And it is as we and Rudolph pose this question 
that we become aware of the fact we are no longer sure, and that we 
have substituted the organization and the procedures for the Human 
Quest after the “cultivation of the mind, feelings, and manners.” 

But in the meanwhile, what has been going on in education? 

In one sense, the progressive movement in education began at the 
Same time and for some of the same reasons as the explosion of in- 
dustrialization during the ‘twenties, for both were reactions against 
the formalism of the ’nineties, and both found their chance to grow 
during the chaos following World War I. Progressivism, as practiced, 
tended to be a reaction against stifling traditional procedures in 
Schools; and it also, I suspect, nourished itself on the post-World 
War I social attitudes of “teacher has gone, let’s kick the house down.” 
(It also brought in some good things, too, which have caught hold in 
the primary grades, safely remote from adult life.) The difference be- 
tween the new industrial and educational movements, however, was 
the difference between the lion and the ant. The industrial lion changed 
the world and most of its way of life, whereas the ant barely kicked 
Up a local fuss. By the mid-forties the good ideas about building ed- 
Ucation on the child’s own efforts to make choices and test their con- 
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sequences were clearly on the way out, partly because they had not 
been understood well enough to attain validity, and partly because of 
a curious alliance between two oddly mated bedfellows: academic 
tradition and industrial bureaucracy. The common attitude and value 
that allied these two powerful forces was the assumption that their 
procedures were their own justification. At the present time, these 
strange partners have snuggled together most cozily because each has 
invented for itself a rationale which, like some exotic perfume, in- 
creases the desire of the other. The industrialists are trying to show 
that industrial expansion is the way to free the human spirit, develop 
universal democracy, and make peace permanent; whereas the educa- 
tors are beating the drums for bright creative people with sound 
scientific training and minds disciplined for industry. Industry looks 
to liberal education to give substance to its rationalizations, and edu- 
cation looks to industry for its goals. 


ISSUES 


We must seek a different kind of education: an education that 
takes persons into account, that seeks, fosters, and builds on the 
universal human quest; an education that believes man should be 
master, not slave, to his own inventions; an education guided by un- 
attainable values, creating its own procedures from insights which 
reflect detailed knowledge of boys and girls, communities, and worlds 
without number. In short—an education. 

No one decision will be important in this reconstruction, but the 
cumulative force of many, many decisions, guided by a consistent 
point of view about education will, in the long run, add up. 

By “consistent point of view” I mean a thought-out and intelli- 
gent position with respect to a number of basic issues. Four of these 
issues, with which we in our own times must come to terms, are: 

Issue I, The education of a child is contributed to by the school, 
the family, the peer group, his contacts with events and people in the 
community. Should we not know or care what the contribution is to 
a child’s education of various types of experiences, in and out of 
school? Is the net result of conflicting values and assumptions of 
the different parts of the community breeding confusion and doubt, or 
furthering self-mastery and wisdom in the child? And what part of 
the educational job belongs to the school (and why do you think so) 
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and what part to other agencies? And who is to help the “other 
agencies” do their part properly?—or do they need help? Is educa- 
tion the responsibility of the total community or only of the school 
and possibly the family? 

Issue II. Most statements of objectives of education reduce to 
two goals, which reflect the biological and the social nature of man. 
Thus a typical statement is that we want maximum self-realization 
of human, individual potentialities and we want the development of 
an enlightened citizenry capable of maintaining a society adapted to 
its times. Are these two separate objectives, as implied in the hog- 
wild “child-centered” school of the early *thirties on the one hand 
and the talent-oriented “manpower technician” schools of the late 
fifties and early ’sixties on the other hand? If both these objectives 
have to be listed because gaining one does not insure gaining the 
other—a position I find most distasteful—then how is the balance 
to be found? And by what means can the two concerns be integrated 
within one individual? While we are on this issue, we may also 
ask: What balance do we seek between individuality and conform- 
ity?—and between intellectual and social-emotional development as 
the aims of education? 

Issue III. How are we to regard the “funded capital of human ex- 
perience,” the accumulated knowledge of mankind? Is there a perma- 
nent core of true knowledge that must be passed on to each generation 
or is there only a body of provisional truth whose meaning must be 
rediscovered and re-interpreted by every learner for himself? Or, as the 
philosopher would put it, is truth absolute or is it relative to situations? 
The first position led to the “transmission belt” system of education: 
lecture, recitation, examination; the second position led to the “acti- 
vity” plan in education: teacher-pupil planning, action, and evaluation. 
Are either or both right? Is there some third possibility that makes 


better sense? If so, what? 
Issue IV. The imagination of the civilized world has been captured 


by the concept, pioneered but not perfected in America, of “equal 
educational opportunity for all.” What does this mean? Does it mean, 
for example, equal opportunity to learn a particular body of knowl- 
edge set by the school—regardless of its meaningfulness to students 
having different capabilities and need? Or does it mean opportunity to 
learn whatever each child needs to learn in order to profit from his 
particular capabilities? Does it mean that every child in every state 
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should have the same amount of money spent on him? Assuming 
that some teachers are better than others, who should get the best 
ones—the child who learns most readily or the one who learns least 
readily? What about the “culturally deprived” child, whose “back- 
ground” has built-in resistance to learning; or the emotionally dis- 
turbed child, whose preoccupations keep him from listening; or the 
physiologically precocious or immature child, whose biological needs 
are out of step with the social possibilities for those of his age— 
what does equal opportunity mean here? 


DESIGN FOR INQUIRY 


I do not believe that any amount of tinkering will give us the solu- 
tion we so desperately need to the four philosophical issues described 
above. And what we need is in any case not just tinkering but a 
drastic overhauling. Our present limited research-based theories, 
blooming so profusely in college textbooks, are useful, but we need 
something in addition: namely, broad general theories and proposi- 
tions that tell us what the human being is like, why knowledge 
developed and what it is for, how the school and community influence 
each other, and so on. The sort of general theory we need takes 
in a lot of territory; it makes sense for all educational situations. It is 
also believable; it snuggles down where we live and resonates with 
our reflected-upon experience, It makes sense even though it cannot 
be demonstrated by scientific data alone, though neither will it be 
disproved. Believable general, useful, and handy theories and supposi- 
tions serve their purpose like generals and then gradually fade away 
through incorporation in more general, believable and useful theories. 

To invest any general theory with belief is to take a risk; to believe 
a theory hard enough to act on its suppositions calls for commitments 
to ideas—not to the idea of an idea but to ideas as representations, 
inadequate though they may be, of the real world. It is out of such 
beliefs and commitments that this book is written. 

So what do we want to know? 

Item. We want to know in the most fundamental terms we can 
what a living, breathing, feeling, and thinking human being is about. 
We especially want to know what happens when he is confronted with 
stress, for education is supposed to change people, and to do this it 
makes demands on them. Moreover if any learning is to result, the 
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demands have to be ones to which the human being does not know 
for sure how to respond; and hence the stress. We want to know what 
tendencies in the human being we can count on to help us educate 
him and we want to see if we can use this knowledge the better to 
capitalize on these tendencies. We want to know whether inquiry 
and critical thinking serve a useful purpose for human beings; if so, 
where did they come from and how can they be strengthened? 
Item. We also want to know about knowledge. Educators place 
great store by knowledge; It is obviously a Good Thing. Is it like 
money in the bank? Is it power? a bag of tools? a key? a set of filled 
pigeonholes? an end in itself (like ice cream)? insurance? Is it some- 
thing to use to distinguish between the educated (good guys) and the 
uneducated (bad guys)? We also want to know two further things 
about knowledge: What light does the way knowledge was gained in 
the first place throw on how it can be learned by others later? And, 
in view of the arguments between “science” and the “humanities” we 
want to know what sort of importance each kind of knowledge has. 
Item. We want to know what education has to do with society. 
What does the educational system have to do with the system of gov- 
ernment, of economics, of politics? It is all very well to say that 
education is for the purpose of maintaining our nation or develop- 
ing a world order, but what does that mean? Does it mean that every 
individual must be made literate, wise, loyal and conforming? What 
are the facts about the age-old conflict between the “individual” and 
“society” or between the adolescent surrounded by social and emo- 
tional pressures and the demands of the school that he learn to think? 
We want to know what the talk about community-school relation- 
ships means. Is a school a cultural island, separated from the commu- 
nity mainland by the same kind of thing that separates fantasy from 
real life? Does the school lead or follow the community or both? 
We hear a lot about the need to “involve” citizens in school problems. 
Who, how, why? Is it just to keep them quiet? or to manipulate them 
into contributing more money? Is school supposed to “induct youth 
into the community”? What does that mean? In primitive tribes this 
is done with teaching by the wise men followed by the celebration 
of the rites of puberty; how do we do it? What would it mean to 
have an educative community, with educational responsibilities divided 
up? Can the school do the job alone? Or is the school only one 
part of a community-wide educational system which exists in fact 
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whether the school board knows it or not? Can you distinguish 
education from welfare? And the kind of welfare that goes on in 
schools from the presumed other kinds that go on elsewhere? 

Our inquiry into these matters will begin with a look at Man, 
Knowledge, and Society simply to understand the nature of the 
materials education deals with. This examination should reveal to 
us “factors,” processes, and tendencies that represent the realities most 
pertinent for education; and the values which these tendencies imply 
as the actual purposes of human effort. These kinds of ideas together 
set limits and suggest opportunities for educational activity. Our 
too brief excursion among the social sciences will occupy Chapters 2, 
3, and 4. 

Our next step, overviewed in Chapter 5, is to construct the basic 
suppositions of an educational theory. Such ideas lie in the field where 
scientific theory and philosophy interpenctrate. They will identify gen- 
eralized and significant tendencies which we believe do exist in 
America today. We shall consider how each of these tendencies might 
be harnessed to the job of educating children, and we shall proceed 
rather speculatively (and certainly tentatively) to spell out in some 
detail exactly how this harnessing might be done in the school. 

The first general tendency we shall Propose is the quest for auto- 
nomy and captaincy of self, and we shall show how this provides 
the basis for a type of learning experience which we shall call “Per- 
sonal Inquiry” (Chapter 6). Personal inquiry is driven by strong 
needs of individuals, and the educational requirement is to place the 
learner in a carefully chosen environment in which he can discover 
the insights he needs to behave more “intelligently.” 

The next general tendency we shall propose is the development of 
the social order, and we shall show how this tendency in groups can 
be used to develop motivation for all sorts of learning. The type of 
learning experience based on this tendency is labeled Group Investiga- 
tion” (Chapters 7, 8). Group investigation capitalizes on the fact 
that when people are confined in a room they begin to interact, and 
the group that emerges must develop a system of controls and sup- 
porting attitudes and values of such a kind that the interactions 
maintain rather than destroy the group. The educational requirement 
is to guide the group in such a way that its culture and values are 


oriented to inquiry and to learning appropriate to th hool subject 
or field of knowledge. ppop S: SENOO! SUA 
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The third general tendency is to take action in order to improve 
the relationships between persons and groups on the one hand and 
their social and natural environments on the other. The type of learn- 
ing experience based on this tendency has been dubbed “Reflective 
Action (Chapter 9). With reference to children and youth, reflective 
action capitalizes on the very strong need, presently thwarted, for 
an adult-recognized “place” in the functioning of the community. 
The educational requirement is to help youth become educated through 
their own voluntary efforts to assume responsible roles in the school 
and larger community. 

I shall try to show how these various tendencies toward the values 
of autonomy, predictability, and two-way adaptation—scrambled, 
mixed up, and mutually interfering in today’s classrooms—can be 
used to educate the child. They will, however, not accomplish the 
whole job of education, and the missing part has to do with those 
learnings that call for repetition and practice rather than insight. How- 
ever much we may succeed in making education an experience of 
inquiry, there will always be an irreducible core of learnings that 
cannot be developed simply through insight. Some part of the three 
R’s, for instance, must be learned through drill because there is no 
way in which intelligence can produce the right answer. In Chapter 
10, on “Skill Development” I shall consider how these learnings may 
be developed. 

Finally, in the last chapter, I will tackle the question of how the 
sort of schools I have been pointing to can be developed, and here 
we shall try to apply our own principles to the action strategy so 
sorely needed right now in many communities. Chapter 11 is entitled 
“Do-it-Yourself: the greatest project.” 


2 


Man: 
What Makes Johnny Tick? 


In which we let Johnny show us the richness and the 
complexity of human behavior; note the fundamental con- 
flict between our animal and our social nature; and propose 
that life is a continual natural inquiry into ways of resolv- 
ing the conflict in each of its confrontations; we suggest 
that the task of education is to supervise this natural 
inquiry and make it educative; and we identify as most 
crucial a phase of the learning process that is generally 
ignored or seriously bungled in schools. 


All sorts of peeople go to school: toddlers, tomboys, thirsters; 
squirmers, dreamers, thinkers; men and women; widows, adolescents, 
housewives, teachers; and persons who just want to learn to tie flies for 
the fun of it. Teachers are of all sorts, too: they range from nimble 
piccolos to thumping basses, from mellow horns to clashing cymbals; 
from sparkling champagne to flat beer; from lovable lizzies to champ- 
ing Cadillacs. And lessons are learned in all sorts of places. Formal 
education goes on in bungalow-type schools, in glass and steel factory- 
type buildings, in rustic redwood and vine-covered retreats and in 
penitentiary Gothic monuments. Informal schooling goes on on 
street corners and in streetcars; in churches and carrousels; play- 
grounds and police stations; museums and mausoleums. Need I con- 
tinue? 

I have named only a few of the countless influences that help ex- 
plain what happens in a particular educational situation. To a wide 
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assortment of pupils, teachers, and settings, we could add a wide 
assortment of subject matter, resources, groups, and community 
attitudes. The variety of educational situations is endless. If you com- 
bine only the categories of pupils, teachers, and settings listed more 
or less facetiously in the opening paragraph, you get 416 combina- 
tions, and each of these will have its own distinctive flavor. 

In short, every educational situation is unique. Every classroom 
group writes its own history, has its own failures and successes, its 
own mélange of the animal, the vegetable, and the spiritual. To 
compound the complexity, the experience of each pupil in the 
classroom is in some ways different from that of every other pupil. 
The same classroom may, for different pupils, be deadly, exciting, 
boring, challenging, important, stupid, fearful, ego-building. 

To discover the basic nature of the educative process, we must 
dig beneath all these complexities. But even this resounding topic can 
be broken down into three kinds of ideas—ideas about the nature 
of man, the nature of knowledge, and the nature of society. For it 
is the interaction among these natures in each educational situation 
that constitutes the educative process. 

To think about anything as grand and gaudy as human nature 
requires a plan. How shall we inquire into human nature? How shall 
we identify those aspects of human nature that will lead us most 
directly to an understanding of the processes of education? 

Generally speaking, four approaches are open to us. First, we can 
ask experts—sociologists, psychologists, anthropologists, theologians, 
lawyers, and others who are concerned with the nature of human 
beings. Certaintly the ideas of specialists would be useful—if we 
could see their relevance to questions in education. Second, we can 
observe the behavior of human beings engaged in learning and try 
to come up with insights that directly expose the educative process. 
Third, we can visit a great many classrooms and try to synthesize 
or select a model of education that we think would be most valid 
and most useful for the creation of other educational experiences. 
Fourth, we can harken to our own intuitive feelings about our 
own educational experiences, for we all have more wisdom than 
we are aware of. 

Each of these approaches is useful: the scientists can sharpen our 
sensitivities and help us formulate significant questions; observation 
of human learning is necessary to link behavior to principles; class- 
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room models represent practical wisdom expressed in the vocabulary 
of action; and our intuitive feelings of what is important and what 
makes sense will help guide any approach we take. 

Having paid my respects to the available fountains of wisdom, I 
shall proceed to get a slice of behavior before us so we will have 
something to talk about. I shall try to choose an incident that has 
universality, an incident that could be part of anyone’s life. I also 
want as little interference as possible from such artifacts as laws, 
deadlines, or other imposed requirements. In short, we seek a slice 
of natural behavior—a slice in which we can see inherent tendencies 
of human beings. 


A SLICE OF “NATURAL” BEHAVIOR 


Consider a child. Let’s make him a four-year-old and have him 
take a walk in the park. On the way he sees a building, and he says: 
“What’s that?” We say, “That’s a garage.” And he says, “What’s 
it doing?” We see that the four-year-old already has a well-developed 
system of word logic which tells him that an object must have a 
function, must be able to do something. When you name something, 
he wants to know what it is doing: “Is the clock going?” “Yes.” 
“Where?” 

He starts down the sidewalk, and we notice that he walks slowly, 
stops, then walks fast; and he also weaves from side to side. What ac- 
counts for this odd locomotion? We notice that when he stops, his 
eyes focus on something: he gives his attention to something. Now he 
picks up a rock and drifts off into what seems to be a bit of a day- 
dream; he seems oblivious to his surroundings; he mutters to himself. 
Then he puts the rock into his pocket and moves on. He seems 
to forget the rock: he is looking at other things. But pretty soon 
he takes the rock out of his pocket and drops it on the ground; a 


look of annoyance or frustration crosses his face; and shortly after- 
ward he kicks a tin can. 


Let’s try to see what is going on in this situation. First of all, 
Johnny goes into the park, not as a blank slate, not as a vacuum; 
he goes in with certain anticipations that he probably cannot put into 
words. He may be expecting adventure or challenge. And he has 
feelings about his anticipations—feelings of eagerness, of delight, 
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of—well, heaven knows what. Relief at getting away from Mother? 
At getting out of the house? 

He wanders back and forth, and he runs and he walks. Why? 
Because he is a human organism and eats food. There are only 
three things you can do with food. You can build body structure 
with it, a step often followed by buying scales for the bathroom; 
you can translate it into motion; or you can get rid of it, as being 
of no bodily use. This boy has a need for activity; he cannot help 
it; he simply has to be in motion. 

The process of giving attention is an interaction between the child 
and the objects he looks at. The stone he picked up must have a good 
deal of meaning for him—or at least more meaning than other 
objects he might have picked up and been attentive to. This attention 
is probably accompanied by a procession of thoughts, though it is 
possible that he cannot put the thoughts into words. Let’s consider 
what the stone might mean to Johnny, what might have caused him 
to give it attention. 

First, he might see it as a weapon. He might have seen a rock 
thrown through a window recently. He might have heard the story 
about David and Goliath. Or was the weapon in that story a pea- 
shooter? Johnny might have a slingshot of his own—or he might 
wish he had one. If these are Johnny’s thoughts, the rock is linked 
with aggressive impulses; one of his feelings at a subliminal level 
may be that the rock might make a good weapon. 

A secondly possibility is that the rock is pretty. Because it is pretty, 
he thinks that somebody might covet it. He could hide it in the gold- 
fish bowl. His fish might like to have it there. Or he could use it for 
barter. 

Another possibility—and who knows what goes on in the mind of 
a child—is that the rock is a talisman; all he has to do is to rub it 
in the right way, and he can float off into space. That would be an 
escape reaction. 

Still another possibility is that somehow this stone is connected with 
Mother. I don’t know how, but with little kids sooner or later almost 
everything gets connected with Mother. Maybe Mother has a rock 
collection, or maybe she hates rock collections. It doesn’t really 
matter. In either case, some of his emotional investment would come 
from his perception of Mother’s attitude toward rocks. 

These are some of the thoughts that may flow through Johnny’s 
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mind as he picks up the rock. Johnny is under no great pressure to 
put his thoughts into words; but as the thoughts come, he savors them 
and the new patterns they form. The ideas make the stone meaningful 
to him; it is thus invested with positive value, and he puts the 
treasured object into his pocket. 

Now he becomes uneasy. He is ambivalent. He becomes aware 
of his feelings about the whole situation—a situation that became 
real the moment he decided to keep the rock. Maybe he shouldn’t 
put it in his pocket and take it home. 

Lets assume that Johnny’s mother is getting awfully tired of 
sweeping trash out of the house. After taking six lizards, three old 
playing cards, and a bottle cap (rusty) out of Johnny’s pocket, she 
probably said something about not bringing trash home. Johnny be- 
comes aware that his first impulse to take the stone home—because 
it has value to him—is being tempered by recollections of other peo- 
ple who will be involved. That is, he is becoming aware of a larger 
social context of his act. Interpersonal feelings are mixed into the 
situation. You'd think that picking up a rock and taking it home 
wouldn’t be an interpersonal situation, but it certainly is if you have a 
mother like Johnny’s. 

He becomes aware in some vague way that all is not well. If he 
takes the rock home, he may suffer deprivation of his mother’s love 
—or whatever loss he feels in Mother’s anger at having trash around. 
If he is a fortunate child, he is able to interpret Mother’s anger as 
anger at trash. But if he is like the typical child of many homes, he 
interprets Mother’s anger at trash as being directed at him in some 
subtle way. He must make a choice now, to keep the stone or to 
throw it away. But this is not just a choice about a stone; to him 
it is a choice about a kind of belongingness. How important is the 
stone compared to Mother’s love? 

He decides to throw away the stone—something that for the brief 
space of a few minutes was meaningful to him, something that in 
his fantasy was a jewel. He has flung away this precious bit and his 
daydreams with it. So he feels deprived. He has to do something with 
his feelings, which have translated themselves into anger. So he kicks 
the can. 
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“NATURAL” BEHAVIOR AS INQUIRY 


With Johnny’s help I have tried to show the richness and the 
fullness of individual behavior. My account goes far beyond simple 
objective description. I have speculated freely. Many of my specu- 
lations would be difficult to prove. I hold no brief for the accuracy of 
any details of my story. But I do allege that the sorts of processes I 
described do go on. 

Human beings do act; they have ideas and feelings; their memories 
are jogged by cues in the environment; they do make decisions—or 
appear to make decisions; they change their minds on the basis of 
second thoughts; they react to their own ideas and feelings, and to 
their reactions to their ideas and feelings; they do have awareness of 
past experiences and of future consequences; they do have relation- 
ships to other people and feelings about these relationship; they live 
in their own worlds which, while close to objective reality in some 
ways, also contain distortions, dreams, hopes, and expectations; their 
desires are influenced by wants from within and fears or demands they 
perceive from without; they are aware of some of their behavior and 
may even consciously hold theories about it; at the same time they 
are unaware of much other behavior; and everything they do has 
a lifetime of history behind it. 

These statements are glib textbook generalizations. They are use- 
ful to sensitize us to what to look for, to call attention to possible 
Motives and meanings of behavior. The generalizations mean nothing 
of themselves; but they mean a great deal when we use them to help 
answer the questions: How does Johnny behave? Why does he behave 
as he does? But note what we assume in these questions: that 
Johnny’s behavior is purposeful, that the whole sequence of behavior 
we watched has unity or coherence; and that this unity cannot be 
understood apart from Johnny’s own needs, interests, experiences, 
ideas, and feelings. 

h A great deal becomes clear when we note that Johnny acts as if 
its Were caught in a tug of war between his spontaneous desires and 
Niewe s anticipated displeasure. Such a notion might help explain 
conte: s behavior in many other situations as well, for it suggests a 

ct embedded in a long-standing and continuing relationship be- 
tween Johnny and his mother. 
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Diagnosing the theme, however, is but half the task of understand- 
ing Johnny. The other half is empathizing with Johnny’s feelings or 
mood. How does he react to the conflict within himself? Does he be- 
come angry, bored, delighted, apprehensive, affectionate, or with- 
drawn? The expression of a mood involves all of Johnny. It is not 
merely Johnny’s brain that gets angry: his fists clench, his neck 
flushes, his speech becomes incoherent, his features contort, his feet 
twitch. A dog would detect that Johnny even smells different when he 
is angry. 

Thus to understand behavior we must be able to answer two ques- 
tions. First, what is its theme, its purpose, its problem-to-be-solved? 
Second, how does the individual respond to this theme emotionally? 

Our lives represent the interplay of themes that come out into the 
open in certain situations and then, like a spent melody, retreat into 
the background as other figures achieve prominence. In each reappear- 
ance, a theme has a new configuration, a new flavor, a new way of 
functioning. It may find direct expression in conscious seeking; it 
may be projected as if it belonged to someone else; it may provide 
an undercurrent of almost-felt meaning; it may suddenly unleash a 
new insight or discovery. 

At root, human experience is dramatic. The basic themes are 
themes of conflict—conflict between our wishes and the wishes of 
others, between our present needs and our future capabilities, between 
our animal nature and our social ethics, between what we are and 
what we want to be, between our easy habits and our creative urges. 

It is unfortunate that the word conflict has become a dirty word, 
for our emotional reactions to the term blind us to the fact that with- 
out conflict neither growth nor education would be possible. In our 
Organization Man society we tend to assume that conflict is all bad 
and destructive, not realizing that it is ridiculous to think of a uni- 
versal fact as anything but a universal fact. It is true that we may deal 
with conflict in ways that are stultifying and destructive; but we may 
also deal with conflict in ways that lead to individual enlightenment 
and social cohesion. Man has both capabilities, and the task of 
education is to enable man to develo 


p the constructive capability to 

the full. 
Human nature contains a basic conflict between two ways of deal- 
ing with stresses inevitable to life. The first way of dealing with stress 
can be traced to our animal origins. According to La Barre! this 
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way is automatic and reflexive. Sensing danger (if one is an animal), 
one attacks, runs, or freezes. Given powerful claws, fleet feet, or 
protective coloration, one can survive. But man does not have these 
special bodily features, so for him outright attack or flight is mostly 
futile. His reflexive behaviors are muted; he lashes out with biting 
words, changes the subject, or daydreams, or merely flushes beet red. 

The development of families added another reflex to fight, flight, 
and immobilization. This way is through dependency, and it has 
its clearest appropriateness for the survival of the young: sensing 
danger, one runs to Mother (and the family as a whole turns to Fa- 
ther). In adult human beings we see this reflex in irrational impulses 
to look up the record, to get the boss to repeat the instructions, to 
find out what “they” want to do. 

With the development of society and the requirement that the young 
adult go outside the family to find his mate, still another kind of 
reflex developed: seeking intimacy with another, as, for example, in 
gossip sessions. 

None of these impulses is bad unless it is simply acted out without 
any understanding of what one is doing. In this case one acts without 
responsibility: one surrenders the ego functions, which make man 
free, to the conditioned or inherited animal reflex. 

The second way of dealing with stress, or conflict, is through in- 
quiry. This is the way of insight, of learning, of consciousness of 
methods, of diagnosis, speculation, hypothesis testing. This capability 
probably began with the use of tools, which required the ability to 
distinguish between self and object, organism and environment, cause 
and effect. Such distinctions require consciousness, language, and the 
ability to learn from one’s own and others’ experiences. This way 
tries to deal with stress through reflection on the situation, which 
includes oneself as actor. It involves discipline and the ability to 
curb tendencies to “act out,” the ability to live with tension and chal- 
lenge long enough to formulate a plan. 

The method of inquiry is learned, and the long period of human 
infantilism and family protection—as well as formal education pro- 
vided by the community—is designed to develop Johnny’s natural 
quest into an educated inquiry. Educated inquiry is a social develop- 
Ment stimulated by the interaction of man with man. It is the central 
Capability of man is a member of society. ® 3 

Both the animal and the societal capabilities exist and blend in 
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human nature. If either takes over too strongly, we get into trouble. 
Acting out does not change a situation for the better, nor does one 
learn anything from acting out. Yet the spontaneous expression of 
impulse, which is the beginning of acting out, is required to enable 
us to diagnose a situation. For we understand situations by secing 
not only what thoughts we have but also what feelings and inclinations 
we have. The awareness of anger tells me something, not about me 
alone or the situation alone, but about the interaction between me 
and the situation. This awareness yields important information to 
be interpreted through inquiry. The destructive possibilities of acting 
out should not be confused with the constructive need to obtain knowl- 
edge about our involvements, conflicts, and commitments. To subdue 
the beast within, we must learn to accept the fact that we have a 
wide array of impulses of all sorts. We must learn nondestructive ways 
of expressing our impulses sufficiently that we can become aware of 
them. And we must learn to interpret their existence as the source 
of nonrational intelligence about ourselves and the world. 

But inquiry, too, can be distorted and become an end in itself 
rather than part of a constructive way of life, When we limit the 
data of inquiry to objective facts, denying the existence of individual 
meanings and reactions, and when we confine the process of inquiry 
to the solution of puzzles already put into words by someone else, 
then we are being rational but not intelligent. When rationality runt 
amok without continuing or at least frequent contact with mood ane 
feeling, it leads to fantasies. Some of these fantasies, like the Nazi 
plan for a totalitarian state, are highly rational; but they also flay 
human nature and carry within them the seeds of their own Gol 
terdéimmerung. Inquiry is meaningful and constructive only when it 
takes individual intuitions and emotional responses into account; an 
emotional expression (except in such consummatory expressions a6, 


music and dancing) is constructively creative only when it prowides 
data for inquiry.* 


As we again look at Johnny we begin to see part of the educa” 
tional task; for we realize that his experience in the park js not, 
itself, educative. I have great sympathy for Johnny, but I would like 
to be aware of his thoughts and feelings. I am sorry he solved pis 
problem by throwing away the rock, just as I am sorry whenev@ 
anyone deprives himself of something of value to himself without test- 
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ing to see whether the deprivation is necessary. I would like Johnny 
to have taken the rock home and shown it to his mother; and I would 
like her to have responded with interest—not in the rock perhaps, but 
certainly in Johnny’s ideas about the rock. After that, there would be 
plenty of time for the two of them to decide together what to do 
with the rock. 

I would also like Johnny to be able to laugh at the spectacle of him- 
self kicking the tin can, to accept the fact that he feels better for hav- 
ing done so, but also to know that he was angry, that it is all right 
to be angry, and that while he has, perhaps, gotten rid of some of his 
anger he has in no way changed the situation or bettered the relation- 
ship which he thinks exists between himself and his mother. I would 
like Johnny to know—through discussion now and through reading 
when he is older—that other people get angry too and that there are 
many different ways of dealing with anger. And, further, that a rock 
collection can pose many intriguing questions that open doors to the 
big wide world, In short, I would like Johnny to have the equipment 
and the guidance he needs for finding some of the many meanings the 
experience had for him and might have for others in similar situations. 

Such learnings as these distinguish between natural and educative 
experience. 


THE CRUCIAL FAILURE OF EDUCATION 


Consider the old chestnut: Johnny can shell 18 walnuts in three 
minutes, and Harry can shell 42 walnuts in four minutes. How long 
would it take the two of them to lay bare the meat of 101 walnuts? 
This is a problem. 

Or take all the thousands of problems at the back of all the mil- 
lions of algebra books; take all the tons of workbooks that keep the 
more docile children quiet while the teacher works with a committee; 
or take all the clever “aids” designed to make education a lockstep 
through a prepackaged curriculum (in the name of “democracy” or, 
possibly, of bad economics). All these exercises provide opportunity 
for the child to be reasonable, to apply information in the way any 
reasonable child would. In all these exercises, the number of answers 
possible is implied in the way the problem is stated—and this is true 
even for intelligence tests. After all, there are only a limited number 
of ways you can go wrong in applying logical processes to a word 
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problem. While some children are more ingenious than others in 
finding wrong ways, the possibilities are strongly limited by the way 
the problem is stated. When we are confronted with a serious per- 
plexity, our problem is 90 per cent solved when we hit on the “right” 
or key question. The right question is the question that makes avail- 
able to us a large amount of explicit information and judgment. 

It is in the formulation of the problem that individuality is ex- 
pressed, that creativity is stimulated, and that nuances and subtleties 
are discovered. It is these aspects of inquiry that give birth to new 
social movements and political orientations, and that are central in 
the emergence of insight. Yet it is precisely these aspects of inquiry 
that schools ignore, for they collapse inquiry to mere problem-solving, 
and they keep the student busy finding “solutions” to “problems” 
that are already formulated, externalized, depersonalized, and emo- 
tionally fumigated. The school is concerned with the student who 
formulates his own problems only when he is so creative with school 
property that he perforce enters a “counseling” relationship (on pain 
of dismissal). But as far as the academic work of the school goes, 
personal stirrings and strivings and self-discoveries have no place. In 
effect, what is missing is the investment of learning with personal 
emotion and meaning. 

The part of inquiry that gives birth to creative awareness of prob- 
lems is closely linked to character; to personal commitments, causes, 
and goals; to temperament; to basic orientation to the world. These 
aspects of personality comprise the individual’s fundamental psychic 
equipment, and this psychic equipment largely determines the goals 
and the quality of experience one seeks. The child’s character de- 
velops through the experience of inquiry; but it does not develop 
through problem-solving alone. For problem-solving is a technical 
enterprise, and it is amoral. 

As I see it, then, what has happened is that, in line with the tech- 
nical temper of the times, we have ground out students who can solve 
problems but who will forever have to be guided by someone else.® 
We have turned out people who can, for the most part, be replaced 
by machines in modern industry and, in fact, are rapidly being so re- 
placed. The present hue and cry for leaders and creative geniuses is 
really a cry for people who can think as whole people, with commit- 
ment, emotional response, sensitivity, self-awareness, and self-know!- 
edge. These capabilities are firmly “conditioned” out of many chil- 
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dren by the time they are four years old; but in the life of inquiry 
these capabilities know no ceiling. In short, the emphasis on educa- 
tion as a process that begins only with someone else’s statement of 
the problem denies the most fundamental human need: the quest for 
autonomy. 

Our leading educators are clearly asking for development of the 
autonomous man. They place highest priority on the “intelligence 
principle” (Clarence H. Faust); “freedom and discipline” (William 
H. Cornog); “understanding and ability to apply principles” (Ralph 
W. Tyler); “self-motivated inquiry” (Francis S. Chase); “proper re- 
lationships between values, attitudes, knowledge, skills, and overt 
actions” (Robert S. Gilchrist); “ability to deal with practical and per- 
sistent problems” (Lloyd S. Michael); “education to fit the goals of 
each student” (Kenneth W. Lund); and “self-direction” (Howard 
A. Latta). 


Let’s look back at Johnny. He has left the park; he is entering 
School. What will his experience be? Will anyone answer his ques- 
tion: “What’s that?” Will he be free, even, to ask the question? Will 
he be able to walk slowly, rapidly, from side to side? Will he discover 
any rocks, precious in his eyes and capable of absorbing all his at- 
tention? Who will see to it that rocks are there to be found? How 
will Johnny decide what to keep and what to cast aside? What advice 
will he get? Will he ever experience the thrill of mastering anything? 
How often will he encounter a day of challenge or adventure? Will 
inquiry become part of his way of life, enriching and ennobling it? 
What kind of man will Johnny, the boy, be father to? 

The problem of educating the child to be a more adequate and 
autonomous person himself is part and parcel of the problem of ed- 
Ucating people who can get along together and communicate for the 
mutual survival of societies. The justifiable fears of rampant national- 
ism push the whole problem to the level of nations, but the process is 
Similar. As long as the people in nations see only the economic and 
Objective aspects of life—as long as they firmly clamp a spiked heel 
On their inner wisdom—and go hell-bent-for-election to maximize 
Profits for their own countries, they will in the long run lose the 
Capacity for recognition of their membership in the human family. 
And the animal instincts within us and our tendencies to mobilize 
Teflexive action without thought will be reinforced by a kind of think- 
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ing which takes for granted self-interest untempered by humanity. 

Education is needed to correct these tendencies, and its instrument 
of correction is knowledge. Education at present focuses too exclu- 
sively on rational processes, on “objective” formulations of data, and 
on knowledge over which there can be no argument because it is the 
kind of knowledge than can be authoritatively demonstrated by cul- 
turally given scientific canons of proof of acceptability. But this is only 
a small part of the knowledge we live with, and we now must examine 
the kinds of knowledge and, in more detail, their relationships to ed- 
ucation. 
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Knowledge: 
The Instinct for the Jugular 


In which we distinguish between information and knowl- 
edge, note that the educative part of knowledge is a 
disciplined approach to life, and spell this out in detail 
for physical, biological, social, and humanistic (or sub- 
jective) domains of experience. We suggest that edu- 
cators must themselves learn the knowledge disciplines of 
their subject fields, and that the way students and teachers 
can learn these disciplines is through engagement in gen- 
uine inquiry. 


The school is one of the places in the community where students live 
a good part of their lives. In school they learn through firsthand 
experience to get along with others, to curb expression of their more 
destructive impulses, and to be sufficiently obedient to adult authority. 
These things they learn in other parts of the community, too. 

The thing that makes the school “educational” is its concern with 
knowledge. The school is expected to go beyond conditioning to under- 
Standing. Its orientation is partly to the future, to the person each 
Student could be and to the society we want. The school testifies to 
our faith that man and society can be improved, and that the way to 
improvement is through the trained use of intelligence. 

What teachers think knowledge is and what they do with it in the 
school probably determine how far the child’s education will go be- 
yond simple conditioning of the sort that makes it possible to live in 
the same house with Rover. If one judges by prevailing practices in 
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many high schools today, the most plausible assumption about knowl- 
edge is that it is a packaged commodity to be given in exchange for 
the time of the student, and that neither it nor the student is much 
affected by the transaction. The package will contain instructions for 
the use of its contents—like an Erector set—and as long as one is 
content or unimaginative enough to build only the adult-anticipated 
objects, the contents of the package will be adequate. Fortunately 
these limitations don’t matter much, because the chief educational 
product is a certificate saying that one has had the right courses and 
bought the same packages as the Jones boy down the street. 

The purpose of this chapter is to take a good hard look at the 
nature of knowledge and the implications of this nature for education. 
We shall ask, Why do we have knowledge, where does it come from, 


what interesting and necessary purposes does it serve? We shall go 
at these questions inductively. 


THE MEANING OF AN IDEA 


If you go into the library and look over all those books—big and 
little, comfortable in their fatness, nervous in their thinness, inky or 
musty-smelling, with bindings opulent, or mean—what do you think 
about? Do you visualize a long unbroken line of nearsighted patient 
men, hunched lovingly over parchment, trying to pour their best 
thinking and life’s blood into the imperishable? Or do you think of 
a lot of monkeys in a zoo, each endlessly and witlessly pecking away 
at typewriters, with the more grammatical results swept up and bound? 
The former identification predisposes you to think of the books’ con- 
tents as insights hinted at in the pattern of words, the sequence of 
ideas, the description of vital, living experience; the latter view pre- 
disposes you to think of the books’ contents as random jottings, the 
results of chance and idle curiosity but without meaning for you be- 
yond the relief of boredom or the acquisition of some secondhand 
phrases to work into dinner-table conversation. 

Do you agree with my feeling that books may be of either kind? 
But even if you do, I wonder if we would agree on which books were 
of which kind? I doubt it. For the meaning and importance of a book 
is not given alone by its contents nor by any other of its characteristics. 
Meaning is the result of an interaction, perhaps an argument, an 
image created in some living person’s mind; an emergent feeling of 
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excitement, or peace, or restlessness; a release of tension in a sudden, 
“By Jove, he’s hit it!” But we react differently, and the same book to 
which you say “By Jove” may well be one to which I would say “Oh 
shucks”—and vice versa. 

But why do we have these different reactions? It is partly due to 
Our interest in words and language, in writing as an artistic product 
and an end in itself. But I think a greater reason is the fact that our 
experiences, both past and anticipated, are different, and that these 
experiences have left us with different nerve endings exposed, dif- 
ferent wishes to have or to avoid certain images or thoughts, different 
questions, vague, general, precise, and specific, that startle us into 
attention when we chance upon something “significant” for us. If 
you had never been anywhere, never done anything, never been angry 
or loving, never tried and failed at anything—what would you get 
Out of a book? 

The thing that changes a grammatical phrase into knowledge is 
somebody’s reaction to it. If you want to be tough-minded about it, 
you'll insist that this reaction result in insight—a shaking up and 
reorganization of thoughts into some new, more powerful pattern. 
But note that this can only happen when the written idea, as perceived 
by the reader, explodes among his previous beliefs, insights, under- 
Standings, hunches, and apprehensions. Let’s consider a phrase, known 
and generally approved by all of us: “Honor thy father and mother.” 
If I were to take that phrase by itself, I would find myself rather 
puzzled. But since I know my father and mother, seldom confuse 
them with other people, and have all sorts of expectations and feel- 
ings about them, the phrase attracts my attention, and the instant it 
does that it no longer stands alone. Of course, if it never occurred 
to me that the phrase was really meant to apply to me personally, 
then it would remain isolated, or perhaps part of some jargon along 
with nine other similarly empty phrases. But in my case, the per- 
plexity begins with the word “honor” as connected to my parents. 
When do I honor them? All the time or just on occasion, and if so, 
on what occasion? Is honoring something I do in private, like picking 
my teeth? Or do I do it in their presence, like clearing the table? Or 
do I do it in larger gatherings? And where does this honoring busi- 
ness occur? In the dining room, church, outdoors? And how is honor- 
ing done? With slips of paper like report cards or checks or letters? Is 
honoring a do-it-yourself activity or does one need others to help? 
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Does it hurt or is it fun? Where does it lead? What, incidentally, do 
they do while I’m honoring them? 

These questions may seem cynical and possibly irreverent. They 
are technical questions, asked simply to find out the specific be- 
havior called for. Grammatically, at least, the phrase is a command— 
or Commandment—to do something, and if I am to follow it, don’t 
IL have to know how to behave differently than if I weren’t following it? 

But perhaps it isn’t intended literally; perhaps it is intended as a 
statement of policy, whose ramifications have to be worked out fresh 
in each situation. For example, maybe one honors his parents on some 
occasions by doing what they want and on other occasions by doing 
what they don’t want. In that case, it is a statement not about be- 
havior but about relationships, and the appropriate behavior is that 
which maintains the desired kind of relationship in each situation. 
Maybe expressions of gratitude, obedience, or flattery might each be 
appropriate under some conditions. 

Now I have to worry about a host of new things. What did the 
author or authors of the injunction have in mind. Who were they, 
anyway? When did they live? For whom was the book written? Why 
did they write down the idea? For that matter, how did they dream it 
up in the first place? And is the idea just a fragment, pulled out of an 
argument of some sort? Maybe it is only a cry in the night, an expres- 
sion of hope or exasperation? Maybe it is the projection of a frustrated 
person, who thinks it’s all somebody else’s fault? Is the idea somehow 
an end in itself or is it the means to some other end? If so, what other 
end? If only I knew these things, maybe I’d know what to do—that is, 
maybe I’d understand the idea. 

What has our investigation of this phrase revealed? 

First, it makes clear that words are not experience, not reality, not 
actions. They connect with reality only as someone “reads meaning 
into them.” 

Second, they arose out of somebody’s experience and he had some- 
thing in mind when he set them down. They are not produced at 
random nor are they the result of idle curiosity. They are attempts tO 
represent one’s experience or the products—such as wisdom or en- 

joyment—ef that experience. 

Third, they are expressions of needs of the author and, possibly, of 
the needs he thinks his readers will have. Ideas and the knowledge they 
stimulate come from needs. If the Eskimos have, as Whorf pointed 
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out, many different words for something we collapse into the one 
word, “snow,” it is because in their way of life they need to dis- 
tinguish between snow you ski on, snow you build an igloo with, snow 
you sink into, snow melted into water, and so on. 

Fourth, the experiences one can have are limited by his culture— 
by its interpretations of what one may talk about or do. Kinsey’s 
books attracted as much interest for their defiance of taboo as for 
their factual content; and this content was kept remote by dealing 
with the phenomena for the most part statisically. But the culture is 
limiting in other ways too. For example, in discussions of education 
or love one is immediately frustrated by a lack of precise vocabulary; 
we have as much trouble discussing love as an Eskimo would have if 
he attempted to discuss snow in English. We could use sixteen dif- 
ferent concepts for “love” and we need at least eight for “learning.” 
Drawing pictures doesmt help us much, either. And what about 
“justice,” “need,” “honor,” “respect,” “tolerance”? 

Fifth, ideas, when reacted to and thus converted to knowledge, have 
consequences. Some of these are dangerous and our natural prudence 
keeps us from understanding them; after all, Man ultimately develops 
knowledge to help him survive, not to destroy himself. The knowl- 
edge, for example, that continued inflation will pauperize the large 
segment of our population living on fixed incomes is at present seen 
only as an intellectual point; but nobody in the public eye has dared 
to act on any of the obvious conclusions. 

Sixth, the consequences of an idea may be rewarding or punishing, 
and this has much to do with whether it will be heard and what it 
means. We always try, like Alice, to make ideas mean what we want 
them to mean, and what we want them to mean is whatever is re- 
warding, gratifying, pleasant, justifying, or exciting to us. And if we 
want people to “learn” ideas—or better, to gain knowledge and un- 
derstanding—we have to worry about their readiness, their needs, the 
rewards they may be seeking. If we start with a book full of ideas, 
we have to ask what kinds of meaning these ideas can have for 
different students, and what reward, in increased adequacy, power, 
autonomy, or satisfaction they will get from bothering to understand 
the ideas. 

What can ideas give to students? If merely memorized as words, 
nothing whatever (except good grades on some tests). If converted 
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into knowledge useful for guiding experience, everything that Man 
is capable of. 

The difference between an educated man and an uneducated man 
is the ability to ask fruitful questions; when he has formulated such 
a question he can always ask another one: Where shall I go for the 
answer? It is quite possible that within the lifetimes of most of us 
there will be machines that can give us all the available information 
just by pushing buttons; but what buttons shall we push? 

The ability to ask fruitful questions is not the result alone of having 
information nor yet of having experience. It is the result of being 
able to translate the one into the other; of having understandings 
within which symbolic verbal behavior and overt participative be- 
haviors are joined. There is an ingredient over and above both in- 
formation and action. A thumping technical name for this ingredient 
is “an intuitively valid metatheory”—but perhaps an illustration would 
make it clearer. 

The story goes that a big diesel locomotive refused to run. The 
engineers and technical experts wreaked their respective wills on the 
brute but to no avail. Finally a wise old bird was called in. He 
circled the machinery a few times, twisted a knob or two in an ex- 
ploratory manner, and then, seizing a tack hammer, delivered two 
light taps on the whatsis. The locomotive gave a snort and started to 
toll. Asked for his bill, the old man said that $10,000 would be satis- 
factory. Asked for an itemization of the bill, he replied: “Information 
about diesel engines—50 cents. Tapping whatsis with tack hammer— 
50 cents. Knowing where to tap—$9,999.00.” “Knowing where to 
tap is the ingredient most usually missing from our educations. 
Maa information is good, and practicing tapping a whatsis may 

good, too; But information and practice alone do not carry us 
very far. “Knowing where to tap” is what John Dewey had in mind 


when he wrote that for knowledge to function it must be “inter- 


nalized”; it is what Edward Tolman, the great psychologist, had in 
mind when he said that the most important ability for a researcher 
experimenting with rats is to be able to “think like a rat.” It is what 
an artist or machinist might refer to as “having a ‘feel’ for the ma- 
terials,” and what a human relations expert would call “the ability 
to put yourself in the other fellow’s place.” 

The “instinct for the jugular,” this “knowing where to tap,” is 
developed through reflection on experiences in situations that have 
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importance for the student. To reflect on anything means to separate 
oneself from it enough so that it can become an object of thought. 
Reflection is a quest for the essential elements, for the “essence” of an 
object, which, according to Aristotle, makes it what it is. It is the 
search from within one’s own experience for the line that captures 
the “pine-ness” of a pine tree in a drawing, or the “going-ness” of a 
diesel engine. Such a search requires one to have a well-developed 
“frame of reference” which includes knowledge of basic factors and 
how they operate along with sophisticated hunches about what the 
needed idea would look like if we could find it. We need not only 
thoughts about objects; we also need thoughts about “how to think” 
With these ideas. 

“How to think” includes both methods and orientations. Each field 
of knowledge comprises ideas about phenomena and also thoughts 
about how these ideas are to be manipulated. What is geometry 
Without the concept of proof? Physics without its basic systematiza- 
tion of length, mass, and time? Biology without a feeling for tend- 
€ncies? Poetry without openness to emotional response? Foreign 
language without a receptiveness to other ways of life? Chemistry 
without experimental controls? Philosophy without humility? 

Knowledge exists within its own context of expectancies, attitudes, 
and propositions. Both the facts and the context are different from 
One domain of knowledge to the next. In short, each domain has its 
Own discipline, its own prescribed way of life with respect to the 
phenomena it encompasses. 


THE DOMAINS OF KNOWLEDGE}? 


To get the meat of the discussion for education, I shall assert that 
there are four different domains of knowledge and that they enable 
us to comprehend four corresponding kinds of realities. My proposi- 
tion is that within these several domains of knowledge are implied 
quite clearly the objectives of education and the kinds of learning 
activities that schools should be concerned with. 

These domains are, by recent tradition, physical science, biological 
Science, social science, and humanistic studies. These four domains 
can be arranged along a continuum. Physical science is concerned 
with events and phenomena far out from the self—the stars, for ex- 
ample. Biological science comes in a little closer, and social science 
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still more. In fact, we find social knowledge always partly from the 
point of view of a participant in the phenomena we are studying. 
Humanistic study is subjective and “inside”; it has to do with the 
unique thoughts and expressions of indivduals. It is the record not 
of the world “out there” but of the experience that an individual has 
with the world. 

These domains of knowledge are not catalogs of information; they 
are not “areas” to be limned in outlines and survey courses, endlessly 
detailed. An encyclopedia or textbook gives only answers, but from 
where come the questions that give these answers meaning? 


The Physical Domain 


The physical world is composed of rocks, mountains, brooks, 
houses, railroads; beneath these lie pooled oil, ores, layers of sand, 
and the fires of molten rock, and above are the wheeling constellations 
and the shifting winds. 

Compared to the other worlds, the properties of the physical world 
are stable and unchanging. Iron is iron, not iron59 and ironiess- 
Mountains stay where they are, and my house is always—thank 
goodness—at the same address. Because it is stable, the physical 
world is the “frame of reference” within which we note the life of the 
other worlds. It is the world of space-time, the coordinate system of 
the universe, however large or small, within which we live. 

There is change within the physical world, but it has dignity about 
it. I may be disturbed and embarrassed by the crumbling of the 
bricks in my wall (do you know what tuck pointing costs nowadays?) » 
but the bricks themselves are crumbling in an entirely orderly way- 
The grandest and most dignified changes—which have always inspire 
awe in Man—are the regular progressions of the planets and stats 
across the heavens. If Apollo carted the sun in his chariot, at least he 
did it regularly: you could count on it, not just now, but in eternity- 
These things, along with the ebb and flow of the tides and the falling 
of apples are lawful; and these laws hold throughout the physical 
world. The laws of physics and chemistry and meteorology hold just aS 
well in Patagonia as in Chicago, on the top of Mt. Everest and in 
Death Valley. The same phenomena, wherever and whenever studied, 
resolve themselves in the same way. 

One may speculate that the recognition of lawfulness, order, 
grandeur, and reproducibility may have been the beginning of faith, 
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although I won’t insist on it. But faith that the physical world is law- 
ful, must always be lawful, and is lawful in every part is well rooted 
in Man, and so far as I can make out, this is the only area in which 
our faith holds firm, even though it gets shaken up every so often. 
But our faith in these things is so strong that when we discover 
nuclei of atoms whose goings on don’t fit with our ideas of the laws 
governing objects with other, apparently similar properties, we assume 
that the laws governing both situations are simply special cases of 
some larger grander law. So we go back to the laboratory, not down 
on our knees or to the Federal government. 

Because of this lawfulness, events in the physical world are pre- 
dictable. If we have the kind of discipline I have described, we can 
rehearse events in our minds (using equations and formulas and tables 
to help) and anticipate what will happen if we do thus and so. We 
ferret out the laws on the assumption that given described causes lead 
to certain effects. The notion of relationships between two things, 
like height above sea level and the temperature at which water boils, is 
not only lawful, it is explainable in cause-and-effect terms. This model 
of “concomitant variation” to ferret out relationships is a way of 
thinking about physical phenomena, but it is also a habit of mind 
that we use when we start thinking about many other regular be- 
haviors in man and nature. 

Our faith in explainability leaves no room for accidents. In physical 
Science there are no accidents. The story goes that workmen in a 
paint factory some years ago were horsing around at lunchtime. One 
of them translated an irresistible urge into action: he chucked a piece 
of cheese at another fellow, who ducked; the cheese sailed over his 
head and fell into a vat of lacquer. The workmen decided to keep 
mum, but the vat told on them! All its liquid contents hardened to 
Stone. The boss took one look, yelled with delight, and said, “We’ve 
invented something, namely, quick-drying lacquer. Our fortune is 
made. Now how the devil did we do it?” In physical science what 
happens once can happen again, and all things are explainable. 

Moreover, we have another faith about physical science, that all 
discoveries are worthwhile because they will be useful—sometime. It 
took Marconi to realize that Hertz’s spark, jumping across a gap in 
a coil of wire, pointed to the principle for wireless transmission. 
Bernoulli’s principle of fluid flow had been well known in the labora- 
tory for years before it was set to work to lift the first flying crate off 
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the ground. The laboratory curiosities of today are the social utilities 
of tomorrow. Thus we support “pure” research, which differs from 
workmen throwing cheese at each other in that it is programed and 
in that, when some new reactions or properties appear, they are de- 
scribed, studied, explained, and added to scientific knowledge. 

Physical science is proof against human tampering. It doesn’t mat- 
ter who you are or what your education is or what age you live in, 
you and any other student of the same phenomena are likely to find 
out pretty much the same sort of things. Of course his language may 
be quaint and his grammar awful and he may dream up a different 
theory to explain his findings, but the rules of argument are well laid 
out: his findings are true if they can be reproduced by someone else 
and his theory is useful if it can predict results in new situations. 
“Right” and “wrong” mean only fidelity to nature, not to man’s 
wishes. 

This fact of hard realities and independence from wishful thinking 
Says something about what man does with his knowledge of the 
physical world. Given a particular end that he is trying to achieve, he 
has the job of learning to encourage those processes that are “going 
his way” and to slow down or inhibit tendencies headed in other direc- 
tions. The whole field of chemical technology and the production of 
everything from Scotch whisky to structural steel is based on a sort 
of rapport in which the environment speaks directly to man and in 
which his ideas are tested directly against the environment. The rules 
for this conversation are well known and simple. Any ten-year-old 
can take a piece of string and a few rocks and discover the laws of the 
pendulum for himself. 

The discipline of physical science is a way of thinking about events 
in the physical world. Education in this field should be concerned with 
this discipline, learned through direct transaction between the student 
and the environment and reflected on under the guidance of the 
teacher. The fundamental cornerstones of this discipline are acceptance 
of stability, regularity, reproducibility; the pursuit of consistency, 
generalizability, and explanation; the habit of cause-and-effect think- 
ing; and the habit of demonstrating one’s conclusions by testing them. 
All this implies the ability to distinguish opinion from fact; the 
recognition that wishful thinking gets nowhere; and, finally, the readi- 
ness to work with Nature rather than against her by utilizing her 
processes and properties to open doors to a better life. And, in the 
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understanding of these things, there is always that striving for rapport 
with Nature—the rapport or “feel” that distinguishes the creative 
researcher from the technician, just as it distinguishes the good 
sculptor from the hack-and-chisel brigade. 


The Biological Domain 


The physical world encroaches upon the biological: your blood 
may be “tired,” as the TV huckster would have you believe, but 
actually the troubles of the blood would be easier to unravel using 
concepts of hydraulics and chemical balance. Certainly in our life- 
time there has been a persistent and spectacular yielding of the “vital 
principle” to the instruments of physical science. The old-time “vital 
processes” are molecular, and as the structure of the participating 
molecules becomes known, their properties and functioning become 
predictable. Thus the operation of the Salk vaccine, of insulin, of 
hormones, of rat poison, and, just recently, of chromosomes, are 
understood and predicted in physical-chemical terms. Physical and 
biological sciences both rest on theories of matter and energy as 
understood in the behavior of molecular, atomic, and subatomic phe- 
nomena. The theoretical biologist and the atomic scientist speak much 
the same language, and it tends to utilize the vocabulary of mathemati- 
cal functions. 

The biochemical-physiologist hopes ultimately, from theoretical 
knowledge of the “microscopic” world, to predict the visible be- 
haviors of such complex organisms as cancer cells, livers, and mam~ 
mals. These behaviors will include muscular and physical movements, 
Metabolic processes, and the delicate systems of balances through 
which the cell, organ, or animal maintains life. There is the further 
exciting possibility that what we have learned to think of as mental 
and “psychological” behavior will someday be explained by means of 
extensions of the same underlying physicochemical theories. It was 
seriously suggested at the Darwin Centennial Celebration at the 
University of Chicago (1959) that within the next fifty years the last 
“secrets of life” will have been penetrated by the nose cone of the 
electron microscope, the spectroscope, and other extensions of the 
inquiring human nervous system. 

In the basic microscopic world of natural science there is no dis- 
tinction between living and nonliving, between animate and inanimate. 
But in contrast to this invisible realm, not directly available to the un- 
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aided senses, there is the macroscopic world of common experience in 
which objects are directly apprehended by sight, touch, and other 
senses. The objects in this realm are large and complex organizations 
of the processes and materials of the invisible realm. The nature of 
their organization itself both depends on these ingredients and regu- 
lates their interactions with each other. Thus one can study the com- 
plexly organized liver or brain by determining the chemical and 
electrical interactions of their ingredients, but he can also upset the 
liver or brain (e.g., through drugs, hormone, electrical stimulation, or 
removal of some portions) and then observe how it reorganizes its 
functioning under these new conditions. This approach concentrates, 
not so much on the action of each part by itself as on the relationships 
among the parts during the operation of the organ. 

In addition to the part-whole relationships within the cell, organ, 
or animal, the whole animal may be studied in relation to its environ- 
ment. This is the pursuit of the psychologist and zoologist. In their 
macroscopic visible realm of large “whole” organizations, the distinc- 
tion between living and nonliving and between “biological,” “physi- 
cal,” and “psychological” (or “subjective”) can be made. In this 
gross world of everyday experience, concepts of time and space have 
intuitive and useful meaning. The physical world is seen as the back- 
drop against which animals live out their allotted cycles, species 
emerge and die out, civilizations flourish and decline. Life is here 
viewed as the struggle for existence in a particular environment, and 
he who would say anything intelligible about any animal must give 
some account of its environment. To understand Johnny, the boy, Of 
Marilyn, the dinosaur, we have to know the “situation” being coped 
with. To understand how Johnny or Marilyn changes or grows, We 
have to have some dimension of time, some notion of a stable frame of 


reference—and this is found in the physical world. This ecological 


insight and habit is part of the discipline of the macroscopic biological 
sciences. 


One may consider a single living creature during a period of 4 
few minutes or days; he may also consider a large number of creatures 
over a period of years or eons. Studies of individuals impress us with 
their differences, which may be genetic or constitutional (inherited) 
or learned through conditioning or insight (situational). Studies of 
large numbers, such as the members of an entire species, impress us 
with similarities; and these similarities, described in words, are viewe 
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as norms which describe the species. The existence of these norms 
enables us to spot the “deviates,” and these are of special interest 
because they may represent mutations (i.e., biologically “new” charac- 
teristics) or because they may simply represent some “normal” 
tendency carried to an extreme (and therefore easy to study). In 
either case, these deviates will have somewhat better or worse chances 
of survival than the parent species, and over time (and assuming the 
mutant change is passed on through biological or social heredity) a 
slight individual advantage over the norm may foretell the nature of 
the species to come. As applied to human beings, a species which 
defies natural selection by protecting its defectives, certain deviates 
who seem to be spectacularly successful tend to become our ego- 
ideals and we try to learn to be like them (or teach our children to 
be like them). The deviate we shall be considering at length is the 
educated man. 

Living plants and animals have two “dynamic” characteristics. 
First, they exhibit growth, conceived in terms of beginning, middle, 
and end; of spurts, consolidations, and phases; of change “from 
within,” continually going on. We comprehend growth through build- 
ing models which are “normative,” such as the picture of what is ex- 
pected of an “average” (dull and fictitious) individual. These models 
portray the progression from simple to complex and from the un- 
differentiated to the differentiated. And they are further concerned 
with the harmony existing among various aspects of growth and with 
the rate and extent of growth. To understand Johnny, we must know 
not only his environment but also his location along the model of 
growth, and it helps to know in what ways he is not “average” so 
that the model won't be taken too seriously. 

Second, the living creature is self-regulating. It is not merely acted 
on by forces (like a high school student in a dull English class); it 
Operates on its own behalf to maintain vital conditions within itself 
and to maintain its integrity as an organism. It senses and takes into 
account a variety of conditions in the environment; and it maintains 
itself by changing itself (except that man can change his environment 
as well). 

This process of sensing and responding to the environment is also 
the Process of getting knowledge. The difference is only one of com- 
plexity between the one-celled animal, getting information about the 
Conditions of its fluid surroundings, and Man, gaining a thousand 
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kinds of knowledge about his tremendously complex surroundings. 
Survival for man is not a simple thing of “hot” vs. cold,” or “nu- 
tritious” vs. “poisonous”; it is a proliferation of needs for food, shelter, 
relaxation, activity, and so on. La Barre? makes the interesting point 
that with the first solitary cell, as with all later organisms and man, 
purpose and knowledge came into the world. But it is only man who 
is conscious of using knowledge consciously to achieve his purposes. 
Considering the life of the functioning animal, methods of thought 
tend more and more to take account of behavioral “tendencies” and 
“probabilities” (or modes of action) in relation to needs, drives, and 
purposes of the animal. Needs, drives and purposes are conceived as 
part of the inner state of the animal, and are inferred from his ob- 
served behavior. They are useful to account for consistencies in his 
behavior: thus stealing a pic, lighting the gas stove, dropping in on a 
friend at dinnertime, and daydreaming about roast beet are all con- 
aiatent and underctandable cymptome of a man driven by hunger. 
Unfortunately, there are other possible explanations: he steals the 
pie to anger the cook; he lights the gas stove preparatory to sticking 
his head in the oven; he drops in at dinnertime because that is when 
he gets off work) and he daydreams about roast beef because it is 
Mother's Day, and that is what his mother always cooked on ‘Tues- 
days. One’s chances of ruling out such hypotheses are greater under 
expertiental conditions, in which one may systematically vary eti- 
vironmental (or stimulus) conditions. The animal may be thought of 
as a system (the so-called “black box”) which is acted on by a stimu- 
lus (input) and then reacts visibly (output). Knowing the input and 
output, what events within the system would be required to coññett 
the two? Thus when you stimulate a child with a big b f cand 
(pH) ahd Hie oad lane fsiied afd fetuses ihe Sandy TOPE 
you might infer that the child (black box) is already full ta the muz- 
zle with peanuts, cookies, and hot dogs. (Unless, of course, he is ill)- 
Educators use this notion, too: we stimulate the child with a test 
(input), examine what the child writes (output), and infer what 


sontality wauld aeeount for the relationship (such as il is} between 
input and output. (Unless, of course, the child is frightened, fatigued. 
or defianil.) 

The behavior and functioning of a civilized person ts influenced BY 
an extraordinary array of causes (needs, drives, purposes) except at 
times when he is overwhelmed, as by hunger, guilt, or fatigue. Ordi- 
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narily he weighs several values or goals and makes choices; and it is 
terribly difficult to pen a specific course of action in a single 
particular situation, But if one speaks of a large enough collection of 
similar animals, he can assert with considerably accuracy the prob- 
abilities of given events. The National Safety Council is impressively 
accurate (usually within 10 per cent) in its predictions of the number 
of people killed over the Labor Day weekends, but it would throw up 
its hands in horror if you asked it to name the people. Generalizations 
about the functioning of animals refer to classes of things, not to 
particular individuals, ; 

Studies of the economic, political, religious, and other functions of 
groups of people and of socicties belong in the realm of social science, 
and will be considered in the next section. wim 

Tt seems to me that the unique contributions of the biological do- 


fain to education are: the habit of seeking an understanding of living 
creatures from the way they behave in their own environments; the 
development of wholesome respect for the organism's genius for sell- 
Maintenance and adaptation in the face of environmental change; 
learning the limits to adaptation possible under adverse conditions; 
the acceptance of the inevitability of growth and its accompanying 
ay changes: the acceptance of the fact that no individual is 


ite like the “norm,” and that individual differences from the norm 
are normal; the development of the habit of inference from observed 
behavior to function and purpose; the development of tolerance for 
tentativencss in situations governed by probabilities rather than cer- 
tainties; and, finally, the acceptance of one’s own self as a living crea- 
ture with a full range of biological attributes. 

These insights arose from the needs of men and they can be useful 


helping pupils meet their needs. As educators we should teac 


i h 
Bialeieal aaienee 10 ilustvate and demonatrate these things, ta Help 
children notice and accept the fact of variability and the ranges of in- 


dividuality and to encourage Children to test how far their efforts 


to predict behavior of various sorts can be counted on—and all this 
should be understood in its application to themselves as living or- 


ganisms, 
The Social Domain 
ithe development of society ig required for meeting the gamut of 


biological needs—sex, food, and protection. Society is also the store- 
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house of accumulated knowledge and the interactive environment for 
individuals. 

The development of society is the development of interdependence 
among men, and society mediates between man and his environment. 
In the old frontier days, a man and his family were self-sufficient— 
or else. They raised their food, made their clothes, and looked to each 
other and nature for entertainment. Nowadays, there is hardly a thing 
you can do for yourself by yourself. Everyone is dependent on every- 
one else, for everything—except, possibly, playing solitaire or reading 
a book, if you have already got the cards and the book. 

Generalizations in the social world describe the agreements men live 
by, and by which they will determine their conduct. Some of these 
agreements may be clearly stated, as in laws. For example, Okla- 
homaigss was a dry state. Some agreements may be given in 
custom. For example, a lot of Oklahomans drank whisky. Some 
agreements are simply informal expectations. For example, politicians 
are clowns, or students are in class to learn. Other agreements can 
only be inferred by an observer to account for consistencies in the 
behavior of many people; an example is Riesman’s‘ hypothesis that 
Americans are becoming “other-directed” rather than autonomous. In 
social groups—which are miniature socicties—we all begin to 
“know” what to expect from different individuals without a word being 
said about it. One realizes the force of such expectations when some- 
body behaves unexpectedly, as when a former nonparticipant comes 
to life during a meeting. 

Agreements are part of the “culture” of a society or community or 
group. They are or were held by identifiable people at some time and 
in some place. They arose as needed to help their society cope with a 
problem—such as protecting the power of the in-group—or simply to 
resolve conflicts among individuals who can’t all have their own way 
because their ways are mutually exclusive. Within a society, each sub- 
group develops further agreements of its own about such things as 
acceptable modes for greeting each other, receiving strangers, demon- 
strating “belongingness.” 

But once agreements have become incorporated in habit and ration- 
alized in thought and attitudes, they tend to live on with a life of 
their own. Thus Eggan writes, “Much of our school society and cul- 
ture is traditional and wrapped up in a long enough history to give 
it a semi-sacred quality which has kept it from being disturbed.”® 
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The very cement that holds a society together in the face of challenge 
and internal disruptive tendencies also makes it resistant to change. 
As the pressure for change mounts, the stage gets set for revision— 
the Reformation, the “managerial revolution,” the New Deal. 

Cultural agreements and the social order they maintain were con- 
structed by men and can be changed by men. The means of change 
range from orderly processes of re-interpretation of consciously under- 
stood rules, as by judicial review—to the imposition of new rules by 
force—as in the initial legislation requiring nondiscrimination in 
jobs and in housing made available through the Federal government. 
A major dynamic force in society is the continuous process of be- 
coming aware of dislocations and inadequacies that show up when the 
agreements no longer fit the facts of life. New purposes then have to 
be clarified and new agreements have to be found to implement these 
purposes; and, as the changes are made, the way of life has to change, 
too, in order to accommodate and maintain the purposes. We are 
living through a striking instance of this process right now in con- 
nection with the Middle East, beginning with the Suez episode; an- 
other example is the American high school now and in the next few 
years. 

Within this kind of broad orienting view of society, the various 
social sciences select certain aspects for study, and each of the social 
sciences contributes uniquely to our understanding of the societal 
domain. Partly to indicate some of the content of social science as a 
domain of knowledge, and partly to anticipate some of the considera- 
tions in the remainder of this book, I shall introduce into the record 
at this point a brief résumé of themes or problems central in eight 
social sciences. This summary, written with Jacob Getzels, pulls 
together eight articles contributed to a published symposium’ by eight 
of our colleagues at the University of Chicago. 


Our geographer points to the natural environment of man and suggests 
that the character of the lives of any particular group depends on the op- 
portunities and the limitations set by the environment. In his terms, the 
social order may be conceived as the set of provisions by means of which 
men determine and enforce policies regarding the use of natural resources, 
in the broad interpretation of this term. Our anthropologist is impressed 
with the observation that groups of men develop a common way of life, 
which is reflected in unique instrumental and expressive patterns of be- 
havior. This way of life is maintained through the transmission of cul- 
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tural norms, which provide the principles for patterning human activity 
from among the range of available alternatives. Our political scientist is 
concerned with those activities that are the outcome of policy decisions 
held as authoritative by most members of society most of the time. The 
political system is mainained through action and counteraction with re- 
spect to these policy decisions, and the stability of the system, and of 
course of the society of which the system is a part, depends on the extent 
to which a common political orientation is shared by the members of the 
society. 

Our economist, like the geographer and political scientists, is also con- 
cerned with the processes of choosing among alternatives in one segment 
of society and the effect of such choices upon the other segments. But his 
concern is in a slightly different direction. It is related not so much to 
environmental opportunities or to the location of the authority for de- 
cision-making as to the values that particular alternatives, as represented 
by scarce resources, have for particular groups or institutions in achieving 
their particular goals. Our sociologist sees society as constituted of inter- 
locking institutions, and he is concerned with the relations among the in- 
stitutions and with the extent to which each institution allows the persons 
in it to fulfill their expected roles. He is concerned, too, with the origin 
and the resolution of institutional conflict and role conflict. Our lawyer 
centers his inquiry on the exercise of power by the state for the protection, 
through coercion, of the rights of individuals and groups. Our psychol- 
ogist changes the focus somewhat and tries to look within the individuals 
fulfilling the various roles. He seeks to identify their unique needs and 
motives stemming from what he conceives to be, at least in part, their 
organismic being. He is interested in the way each individual solves the 
problems posed by society and by his membership in institutions that 
make different, sometimes conflicting demands upon him. 


As this summary demonstrates, the social sciences among them deal 
with at least some aspects of every human activity. Their methods of 
study range all the way from statistical inquiries such as are used in 
the biological domain to track down drugs useful for combating dis- 
ease to empathetic and introspective inquiries such as those used in 
the subjective domain for the appreciation and understanding of 
literature. Probably the most significant thing that can be said about 
methods in all the social sciences is a consequence of the fact that 
social realities are made by men. This means that the social scientist 
is studying something he may have helped create, is probably party 
to, has attitudes about, and identifies with; and that his own way of 
life may be changed by his research experience. Moreover, to the 
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extent that his findings have social importance and he feels a social re- 
sponsibility, the scientist is likely to find himself in the role of con- 
sultant to various groups and agencies. Also, as a citizen, he may 
become an advocate for social changes whose need is suggested by 
his studies. 

This participant involvement in the phenomena he is studying may 
—and often has—seduced the social scientist into sitting in judgment 
on the individuals and groups he is studying. His judgment may be 
that of God, using the behavior of others to point up or justify moral 
principles. It may be that of a national chauvinist, trying to prove that 
his own time and country has a civilization superior to others. It may 
be that of a chap like you or me, using the experiences of others to 
explore and perhaps support our own view of the world. 

There are two kinds of antidotes to these blinding and distorting 
possibilities. One is given in the hoary phrase, “Know thyself.” For 
bias stops being bias and becomes “sensitivity” when one can describe 
its workings accurately. The second antidote is the belief way down 
deep that human behavior is purposive and that by and large it is 
reasonable in the eyes of its perpetrators. To understand it, then, 
means to get inside the lives of the people one is studying. What the 
historian “essentially does is try to re-enact in his own mind the 
thoughts and feelings of a previous age.”> The student of the Hopi 
must be able to know what it is like to think and feel like a Hopi, 
at the same time that he studies his own reactions to that experience. 

To a high degree the generalizations and methods—the discipline 
—of the social studies overlap with the ordinary mortal’s ideas and 
conduct in everyday living. One may choose not to become deeply in- 
volved in the domain of physical science, but he has no choice at all 
with regard to the domain of social science. He lives right in the mid- 
dle of it. Intelligent understanding and control of one’s own participa- 
tion in society, requires that one solve for himself the conflict between 
individual and society (or between one’s biological and social 
natures). Only then is the individual sufficiently free to reap the 
advantages of his other learnings, deep though they may be. 

All of us are practicing, if amateur, social scientists. The contribu- 
tion of the discipline of the social studies to education is to make us 
better practicing, even if still amateur, social scientists; and therefore 
better citizens, parents, leaders, and autonomous individuals. Note 
that once again I insist on the discipline, not just the organized in- 
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formation, of this domain of knowledge. 

The relationship between participation in the classroom and learn- 
ing social studies can very clearly be a two-way street. Social science 
illuminates and thus can contribute to development of a productive 
way of life in the classroom; we remember that the social scientist is 
always to some extent a participant in the phenomena he studies. The 
students in a class are generating and dealing (somehow) with a 
great many (not all) of the kinds of phenomena the social sciences 
deal with. Certainly it is intriguing to think of the classroom partly 
as a social science laboratory in which the problems and processes 
the student is engaged in supply at least some of the experiences to 
be studied in the social science curriculum. And the same notion 
could be extended to the school as an example of a small institutional 
community. Just to test this notion, I have listed a few of the kinds 
of questions that arise in every classroom and I have indicated par- 
ticular social sciences which could increase the participants’ under- 
standings of these questions: 

What is the nature and definition of authority (political acience)? 
How “free” is the individual to influence others (political science, 
sociology, and anthropology)? What agreements as to conduct are 
needed, and with what degree of explicitness must they be detailed 
(anthropology, psychology)? How can outmoded or unsatisfactory 
or sterile ways of doing things be changed (social technology)? 
What sorts of information does the teacher need to get from the group 
in order to find common cause, motivation, and involvement (psy- 
chology)? What recourse is there for the individual who cannot, for 
whatever reason, go along with the group (law)? How are individual 
needs to be met within general group purposes (psychology, soci- 


ology)? 
The Subjective Domain 


There is a whole field called the humanities—philosophy, literature, 
the arts—which includes primarily the products of subjective reaction. 
These are the efforts of individuals to explain the world in their own 
terms, to express things that are universally felt but difficult to com- 
prehend—things unique, idiosyncratic, tich, colorful, touching, won- 
derful—referring to parts of the world which are mysterious, curious, 
and exciting. More important, such explanations provide the grounds 
for adaptation, as these germinal ideas somehow throw light (prob- 
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ably through anxiety reduction and a sharpening of perceptual sensi- 
tivity) on problems to which the society must adapt. 

The purposes of the humanities are to enrich comprehension of 
one’s inner life, one’s subjective world, not to produce a small-bore 
literary critic or professional musician or an argumentative escapist 
from commitments to causes. For their correct purposes, the hu- 
manities have to be met selectively, voluntarily, and sympathetically, 
and one can be helped by a good companion who can encourage one’s 
strivings for awareness and meaning. The humanities belong to the 
greatest and most important quest of all: the quest for selfhood, 
without which all else is dust and mockery, empty and foolish. 

Each individual student acts in accordance with the ideas in his 
subjective world. He does not act in accordance with the ideas in a 
textbook unless he has incorporated them without change or distortion 
into his own system of thought—a most unlikely event. As has been 
pointed out often enough by our psychiatric colleagues, individuals 
try to maintain this private world within, and it is the conflict in this 
world, generated from new experence, that drives learning and cre- 
ativity. We have said that many aspects of human activity lie in the 
social domain. We may now add that all aspects have roots in the 
subjective domain. And education as the quest for meaning must be 
seriously and explicitly concerned with the relationships between the 
subjective domain and each of the other three. 

We have already hinted at much of the importance of the subjective 
world in our discussion of inquiry and autonomy. Let us consider this 
matter of subjective meaning with respect to some items of knowledge. 
Suppose we are going to teach a unit on the Westward Movement. 
We all get maps, look up old journals and diaries, examine relics in 
the museum; we try to reconstruct the situation. We bring out facts: 
there was a lot of danger, a lot of hardship, perhaps a lot of cama- 
raderie; there were moments of great tension and excitement, and 
greatness. And so we make our picture. But what does the child get 
from this? There are at least two conclusions he may choose. One 
child might get the notion that the world is a very hostile and danger- 
ous place, and by all means the best thing to do is stay home where 
it is safe. Another child might get the idea that to become a real 
human being and realize all you have in you—to be alive—you have 
to go out and seek adventure, and hardship is part of it. He might 
even glimpse the faith that man can overcome hardship if he has 
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courage. These are two altogether different meanings. 

What we call school achievement is only a part of what is learned 
in the classroom. From the standpoint of future performance, some of 
the other learnings from classroom experience may be at least as im- 
portant: learning mathematical skills along with a determination to 
avoid mathematics forevermore; a decision to be a scientist even 
though one has little aptitude for rigorous symbolic manipulation; a 
decision to stay in school only until one is big enough to drop out. 

The humanities, however, are concerned not just with the enrich- 
ment of the physical, biological, and social worlds. They contribute 
uniquely to the development of the life of the spirit. They help people 
discover in themselves the universal experiences of the human race. 
The human quest is inquiry into what it means to be human, to have 
aspirations, to experience tragedy, sorrow, delight, and love. To be 
able to hear the bell that tolls and to have a sense of sharing in funda- 
mental and universal experiences gives meaning to one’s partnership 
with the human species just as surely as sharing in common attitudes 
and values gives Meaning to one’s belongingness in the social group. 
The kind of meaning one finds in being a human being is at the very 
center of one’s cosmos; and an individual who, through lack of educa- 
tion or opportunity, has never come to terms with these larger ques- 
tions feels deprived, hollow, and restless. 

The contribution to education of the humanities and their dis- 
ciplines of self-expression are, in summary: to perceive in one’s own 
experience universals which enable him better to understand all ex- 
perience; to “free” one of verbal Straitjackets so that he can express his 
impulses and feelings through a variety of media; to help one become 
“open” to the evocative stimulation of artistic expressions; to sensitize 


human aspirations; to develop 


KNOWLEDGE AND INQUIRY 


We conclude from our examination of the four domains of knowl- 
edge that they were constructed through different methods of in- 
vestigation; that they refer to different kinds of realities, They arose 
from basic human needs; they have different degrees of coerciveness, 
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usefulness, and subservience to man’s wishes; each of them has its 
own modes of thought, and all these modes are needed to navi- 
gate in this complex world. And finally, these domains must be 
understood in their own terms and not violated. 

Organized information is a by-product of knowledge. It is the 
verbal sign of knowledge compressed into cells, and the meaning is 
not there. Knowledge is unborn experience; it is the universals in- 
Corporated in the nervous system; it is a predisposition to approach the 
world with inquiry; it is meaningful past experience living on within 
oneself; it is the seed of potential internal reorganization through 
which one keeps in touch with the changing world. Knowledge lies in 
the basic alternative orientations—and the propositions through which 
new orientations can be built—by which we grasp the essence of 
events, comprehend them, and through comprehension, maintain and 
extend our own autonomy and captaincy of self. Knowledge enables 
us to not be caught flatfooted by the throw of the die; it enables us 
to understand in their own terms the phenomena with which we must 
and do deal. 

In Chapter 2 we tried to describe the nature of inquiry. In this 
chapter so far we have approached inquiry, not from the nature of 
the human animal but rather from the other side: the nature of the 
Way experience has been accumulated and gradually brought under 
Control within the tribe. Through reflection, testing, talking, con- 
troversy, language and logic, a great deal of wisdom (in the form of 
Conditioned orientations) has been built into the assumptions on which 
we live. A great deal more wisdom (in the form of alternative orienta- 
tions) has been tucked away—by implication—in the records of 
men’s thoughts and in the facts of their deeds. These implications, 
internalized within students, are felt as universals, guiding ideas, 
predisposing hunches, and so on. They represent, for that student, 
his knowledge. And his knowledge includes both concepts and the 
disciplined understanding of how to use these concepts. 

For a student to gain knowledge, a number of things must happen. 

First, he must give attention to something. This means that out 
of the flux of the perceptual inputs of living, certain things must 
arrest his attention—bring him up short, poise him in mid-air. Our 
jargon for this is to say that a need becomes felt, or that he has run 
into some discontinuity or gap, or that some external demand has hit 
him, or that some stress has arisen in his established mode of inter- 
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acting with the environment. But even without the jargon, his atten- 
tion must be focused on something. 

Second, he must, as I have described for our little boy in the 
park, puzzle over something. This involves processes of the emergence 
of ideas into consciousness, where they can be dealt with. Dealing 
with ideas includes such things as associating other ideas to them, 
classifying them (as, for example identifying the domain to which 
they belong), trying to recall past experiences, rejecting notions that 
seem bizarre or inappropriate, engaging in speculation. Thoughts are 
cheap and mental processes are as lush as tropical vegetation. The 
wonderful thing is that you can spend all kinds of time mulling things 
over and thoroughly enjoy it. (It is said that John Dewey brought a 
particularly muddy two-hour seminar to a close one time by re- 
marking: “Well, I think I can say that I now have a better under- 
standing of the meaning of the word ‘this. ”) 

Now there is one aspect of this process of puzzling that has been 
seriously slighted and denied, especially by scholars, which is that 
it goes on in a social context. Just as knowledge is the accumulated and 
conditioned wisdom of a society, so puzzling always goes on in 
reference to groups to which one belongs. The kind, penetration, 
enjoyment, and richness of speculation depends a good deal on the 
culture in which one has been raised. Moreover, one is stimulated 
by the challenge of newly perceived alternatives and by controversy 
with other people when they are similarly puzzled. They help one 
become aware of many meanings that would otherwise lie dormant 
in one’s nervous system. Even if other people are not physically 
present, the processes of speculation are interactive. Lincoln is dead, 
but I mean no disrespect in saying that in many situations it is not 
merely whimsical to ask “What would Lincoln have done?” We will 
talk about group process in relation to inquiry a little later; let us 
merely note that a second process in knowledge getting is interaction 
with other people who are puzzled by (or imagined to be puzzled by 
or at least concerned with) the thing one is puzzling over. 

Were we to stop here—which is where many classroom discussions 
stop—we would be settling not for knowledge but for gratifications. 
The discussion has been fun, even though nothing was learned. No, 
we must go on. What is needed now is reflection. 

I suppose that for a great many people the need for reflection 
manifests itself in sleeplessness. Things hang over which have to be 
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settled. One has to complete the internal reorganization of his own 
world, whose bits and pieces were shaken around by the interaction 
with the ideas of others. One has to resolve his puzzlement, find 
peace and closure, and tuck his new meanings tidily away within the 
framework of the old ones. And because one’s world has been 
tidied up and strengthened through the comprehension of his own 
experience, he becomes free to give attention somewhere else tomor- 
row. But his nerve endings are more sensitive and his perceptual ap- 
paratus is sharpened: he has knowledge, and because he has 
knowledge life becomes a quest, not for answers—the only final 
answer is death—but for the significant questions to ask. 

Can any or all of this occur in a classroom? Possibly, but little of it 
does at present. How are we going to bring it about? 
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Society : 
The House that Jack Lives In 


In which we consider the social context of the school: its 
place in the community, the community-inspired needs of 
its students, and the dying out of the values on which edu- 
cation was once based. We suggest that improvement of 
schools will require us to take proper account of com- 
munity pressures, and that this can be done only through 
continual, shared concern by both the community and the 
school for the welfare and education of youth. 


It is no doubt as flattering to the egos of schoolmen at it is relieving 
to the anxieties of parents to believe that schools educate our children. 
Nothing, of course, could be further from the case. The school, like 
the meat market, pool hall, church, and streetcar company, contributes 
something to the education of children, no doubt, but one would be 
hard put to know just what, how important it is, how central in the 
student’s life, and how much it contributes to the over-all develop- 
ment that we refer to as education. In our society it is the com- 
munity’s responsibility to educate its children; and in fact, the 
community does educate its children—one way or another. Our 
pious assumption that the educational job is done entirely by the 
schools is patently false as judged by our knowledge of what really 
goes on. 

The false belief that the school is the community’s sole edu- 
cative agency leads to a rather seriocomic state of affairs: every group 
or individual with any kind of vested interest in education immediately 
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gets out its snickersnee and goes out after the schools! Service clubs, 
religious groups, merchants, police safety squads, charitable insti- 
tutions needing pennies, colleges wanting students—not to mention 
the 100 per cent Americans, the regional chauvinists, and the founda- 
tions with pet notions about education. 

The learning of the child is actually influenced willy-nilly by all of 
his experiences in the community. Such an authority as the play 
South Pacific, in a rare burst of insight and courage, points out that 
race prejudice has to be “carefully taught”—presumably in the home 
and neighborhood, although if the schools would like some credit for 
this I won't stand in their way. The notion, held by one school of 
psychiatric thought, that the basic character structure of children 
is formed by the age of four is acknowledgment with a vengeance of 
the role of other parts of the community in education. 

We need a complete reinterpretation of the place of the com- 
munity and the school in the enterprise of education. In Chapter 3, 
I used the discussion of the knowledge discipline of the social 
sciences as an occasion to identify some of the kinds of questions we 
need to ask. I shall develop the remainder of this discussion around 
three major questions: (1) What are the relationships between the 
school and the community? (2) What is the place of youth in the 
community, and therefore, what are the needs of youth as a group? 
and (3) What is the relationship between the community’s values and 
the education it provides? 


SCHOOL-COMMUNITY RELATIONS: SYSTEMS 


To get into this exciting topic, I'll need your help. Gather together 
the following materials: a large sheet of paper, a pencil (with eraser), 
and a bowl of popcorn. 

With the pencil put a large dot in the center of the paper, and 
label it “school.” Now on the corner of the paper—which we will 
throw away later—practice drawing ellipses or ovals (more or less 
egg-shaped). Now draw a dozen such ellipses around the dot, in such 
a way that the dot is down near one end of each, and they all point 
every which way out from the dot. Now sprinkle labels, one to an 
ellipse. It doesn’t matter too much what the labels are—I’m sure 
your imagination is as good as mine, and you can’t go wrong on 
this—but I have a preference for adjectives like “economic,” “politi- 
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cal,” “religious,” “civic,” “social,” “business,” “artistic,” “charitable,” 
“military,” “aesthetic,” “romantic,” etc. If you buy these, you have 
one left to make for yourselfi—try “educational.” Now that you 
have finished this visual aid, help yourself to a handful of popcorn. 

The ellipses represent various “systems”—religious, political, and 
all the rest of it; and what you have shown is that the school is a 
part of each, and that they all to some extent overlap each other. This 
is called “field”? theory. Each ellipse, or system, is composed of the 
institutions, groups, and people who are concerned with that system. 
Thus the community’s religious system contains the people whose 
attitudes, philosophies, hopes, conflicts, and behavior, taken together 
determine whether the community will be tolerant in religion, battling 
over religion, united with high morale, discouraged, and so on. 
Through the communication of these ideas, attitudes, and feelings, 
there has gradually developed in your community a network of 
expectations within each ellipse. Each person or group or organization 
“expects” some things of each other person, organization, etc, More- 
over, each such agency expects something of itself. Finally, each 
agency expects others to expect different things of it. It’s the same 
thing with a youngster whose hand stops halfway to the cookie jar. 
The reason he hesitates is that he is in a conflict of expectations: he 
expects that his mother halfway figures he’ll swipe the cookies (he’s 
smarter than his mother on this point); he expects his father to re- 
main out of the picture unless his mother tells on him—and it’s 
hard to figure the percentage on that; he expects the gang to compare 
him favorably to Zorro—if he brings back the loot; he also has 
expectations of personal enjoyment and remorse, of what the Sunday 
school teacher would think if she knew, and all the rest. We might 
call this the “cookie-system” for Johnny. 

Well, it’s like that for each agency, including the school, in each 
system. The behavior of each is influenced by its understanding of 
the expectations they all have for each other. In other words, the 
school’s attitudes toward religion, and its activities that have to do 
with religion, are influenced by the whole “field” of expectations 
within the community’s religious “system.” The school is by no means 
a free agent with respect to most of its decisions; whether it knows 
it or not, all these other groups and their attitudes and expectations are 
going to enter into the decision. Also, the school, unlike most other 
agencies, is part of all the systems of the community: economic, edu- 
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cational, civic, etc. This means that some part of everything it does 
is likely to be influenced by one or more such systems. 

From this, we may deduce two notions: one is that the school is 
going to be a football for the other groups, in the other systems, to 
kick around. Consider an example: look at the idea of “released 
time” during the day for various religious denominations to give 
“religious instruction” to the students. Within the religious system 
there wll be controversy, probably because some denominations have 
the manpower to do this and others don’t. Within the political system, 
there will be a lot of noise around the issue of separation of church 
and state. Within the economic system, there may well be raised the 
problem of what the teachers, who have less class time, will do with 
their now freed time; and, in the larger view of economics, there will 
be the notion that school time is a scarce commodity and the alterna- 
tive ways of using it must be weighed and compared. And so on. 
There is hardly a single thing, from proposed methods of reading, 
course requirements, the use of field trips, freedom of speech of the 
teacher, the number of boys and girls dropping out of school, etc., 
that will not arouse conflict and static in several different systems. 

Secondly, if a decision is carried out, the school has now re- 
defined its role—which means that the agencies in each system have 
to revise their expectations of the school’s behavior; and along with 
this, they will revise their own expectations of each other and of 
themselves. They will plan new strategies, either supportive or com- 
bative; will form new alignments; will make new friends and new 
enemies. Thus it is truly said that “a change in any part of a system 
results in changes in all other parts.” In social enterprises we may 
add: “Change of any one part of a system is likely to be resisted by 
many other parts who know somehow that their turn will be next.” 


SCHOOL-COMMUNITY RELATIONS: FORCES 


The concept of systems—political, economic, religious, educa- 
tional—is highly theoretical. You cannot touch, taste, smell, or see 
an abstraction like a “system.” The practical fact is that what one 
deals with is people. The concept of systems gives us a way to repre- 
sent some of the social facts about these people: they have identifica- 
tions, feelings of belongingness in groups, and attitudes and values 
consonant with their position and place in society. This position and 
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place is given partly in the fact that they have jobs to do, and it is 
through the interlocking activity of these jobs that the economic, 
political, and other needs of the community are met. Each person 
thus has “functional” interdependence with a good many other 
persons, and each person has identifications and attitudes toward 
the other. A group of people having similar functional and social 
relationships comprise or are a “part” of a system. 

The purposes and needs of each system generate pressures Or 
demands, and these are brought to bear by individuals who in some 
sense, either officially or informally, speak for parts of the system 
(e.g., the pastor speaks for his church, which is one part of the 
religious system). The person who is thus spoken to feels the com- 
munication as a force, demand, or pressure put upon him. 

We wish now to consider the typical situation in which the 
communication from one system to another is perceived as a pres- 
sure or demand. Would you mind getting an apple and twelve knit- 
ting needles? And, while you are at it, why not refill the bowl of 
popcorn? Now hold the apple in one hand and push each of the knit- 
ting needles through it, from twelve different directions. Aim for the 
center of the apple. 

Think of the part of each needle that sticks out of the apple 
as an arrow pointed right at the school. Each arrow represents @ 
“force” or pressure on the school, and each force is opposed, on the 
opposite side of the apple, by another force. One force in each 
opposed pair may be longer or shorter or equal in length (or inten- 
sity) to the other; that depends on how far you pushed the needle. 
This represents the balance-of-forces theory, or, if you want to be 
fancy about it, a modification of the “quasi-stationary equilibrium”? 
theory. The only place learning theory enters is with the bowl of 
popcorn, which represents reinforcement of effort through reward. 

Now pretend that you are the apple’s administrator, and look 
around you. What do you see? You see all those pressures, and you 
feel them impinging right on you. These pressures are generated 
by the expectations of the various groups in the various systems. You 
encounter these pressures as demands made by individuals, and they 
are expressed in different ways—in the form of pronouncements by 
professors that the school ought to “meet the needs of youngsters,” 
or in the mildly expressed hope of the PTA president that something 
can be done to teach Johnny to think. These particular demands are 
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gentle, as you can judge from the short length of knitting needle 
sticking out of the apple. You can probably deal with these demands 
through an innocuous program of public relations. But some of the 
other needles don’t feel good at all; they are threatening. For example, 
here is a long-needle demand from teachers to let the first graders 
Out at noon for the first two weeks—countered by that long-needle 
bureaucrat in the State Department of Education who insists that if 
you do you cannot claim state aid for these days. In this case you 
have two long needles jabbing from opposite directions, producing 
what is known as a “squeeze.” Other examples: the United Friends 
of Human Misery want you to take up a collection for their Center 
and the Brotherly Comrades of the Downtrodden claim it will be 
Over their dead body—which seems, temporarily at least, like a 
good idea. Your last consultant got your teachers all fired up about 
an “experience” curriculum, and the noisiest history professor in the 
local university is screaming bloody murder. The town’s loyal alumni 
want you to hire a football coach (and they are willing to pay him 
more than you get) and a delegation (from six different systems) is 
Waiting in your office right now to urge you not to (and they don’t 
have a cent). 

The apple—if you still have it—portrays the psychological side 
of the normal conflicts between and within systems. These social 
realities tend to be interpreted and responded to, not as acceptable, 
Proper, and necessary conditions of life, but as personalized and 
willful pressures. Psychologically, our tendency is to react not to 
the legitimate issues involved so much as to the “ulterior motives” we 
think people have. A squawk is a squawk, not a communication, how- 
ever inefficient, of needed or useful data. 

Caught in what is perceived as a pressure squeeze, many an ad- 
Ministrator feels trapped and anxious; he sees no escape. He reacts as 
you and I might: he gets counterdelegations together to “interpret the 
Program,” he writes fancy-sounding pronouncements to hurl, he 
Knuckles under or lashes out, and then, if “they” won’t leave him 
alone, he starts looking for a new job. 

The superintendent, school board, and teachers association feel 
trapped in the same anxious squeeze. They know intellectually that 
things like changing employment practices, industrial developments, 
and political upsets have some sort of importance for the school, but 
when the community is perceived and reacted to primarily as a net- 
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work of groups each anarchically pressuring the other, this intel- 
lectual knowledge remains empty abstraction. The practical problem 
becomes all-important: to maintain the school—not the educational 
mission—as if it were a fortress besieged. The maintenance of the 
school as an organization is the same problem as the maintenance of 
the local pickle factory, or of the economic balance in the Near East; 
and knitting needles and apples, translated into “public relations” and 
political and economic pressures, are the time-honored custom. 

If the schools are trapped, so are other community agencies. And 
much of what we see and at which we cringe represents reactions to 
the feeling of being trapped. The schools are used by many in different 
ways as a stage for acting out problems that didn’t arise there and 
which are aimed at the schools simply because they are an easy mark; 
you can always take out your aggressions on the school when you 
can’t find some better target. Thus, for example, the school in some 
communities is the pawn in political battles, and such communities 
have incorporated the annual school fight among their traditional 
ways of maintaining the community. The fact that they can fight over 
such matters probably arises out of feelings of impotence in their 
legitimate spheres, reflects incompetence in the use of leisure time, 
and suggests that it is too dangerous to fight over anything important. 
So issues arise over the teacher who smokes (especially if she is 
pretty), the teacher who exercises his right as a citizen to express 
political views, the teacher who does not go to church, the unmarried 
teacher who lives alone and likes it, and so on. One is reminded of 
the account of New Zealand miners, who, deprived of the old-time 
fights over wages by paternalistic arrangements for socializing labor, 
would spend hours in the bar making bets on which of two flies would 
first take off. They would explain, “It gives us an interest.” 

We are all familiar with a striking recent example of the use of 
the schools to channel widespread unrest, or, to be technical about 
it, “free-floating anxiety.” This is the only theory that can associate 
the launching of Sputnik to the requirement of an extra course in 
math or science for high school graduation. One can only assume 
that the children are being punished for the laxity of adults, or that 
this is a fright reaction—a political move which gives the appearance 
of doing something but without doing anything that would threaten 
the comfort of citizens; it has the appearance of change without up- 
setting the vested interests of adults. 
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Another illustration is given by the groups that try to push the 
school into teaching things like the “evils of alcohol.” One can readily 
see how such a group of adults, feeling trapped and frustrated at their 
inability to deprive other adults of the right to drink, might, as next 
best, settle for scaring the devil out of children. 

Thus we see that the knitting-needle concept of the community 
may result in the schools being imposed upon (for the wrong reasons). 
The reverse of this ploy is that the school can also be strongly sup- 
ported (also for the wrong reasons). This is scen in the generally 
conceded usefulness of the school in providing entertainment to adults 
via football games. These may be important to provide a focus of 
interest and togetherness for adults, to increase morale, and to provide 
an activity which serves as a symbol of unity for the community. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS AND SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT 


The school administrator usually holds to the ellipse theory intel- 
lectually at the same time that he operates with knitting needles. 
Probably the best evidence of the way the school perceives the com- 
munity is its public relations activities. Generally speaking, most 
schools engage in public relations in order to maintain themselves. 
The school recognizes that it must have good will, public regard, and 
money. Its opportunity to hire additional teachers, add a new gym- 
nasium—even to get money for routine operation in some cities— 
depends upon “the public.” The feeling of school as fortress is strong: 
dark and sinister dragons—some of them laughable in other con- 
texts—are constantly ready to take a pot shot at the school and any 
One of these might be lucky enough to tumble the walls. In an 
uncomfortably literal sense, many schoolmen and teachers are simply 
holding the fort. To head off anticipated raids, we see schoolmen 
engaged in “public relations,” and note their ulcerous anxiety about 
Saying the right thing to the right people. Their goal to a large extent 
is to get people either to leave the school alone or to get them behind 
things the schoolmen want. 

Public relations may be conducted in a wide variety of ways, as, 
for example, in calling for “advisory help” from groups like the PTA 
which exist primarily for other purposes. The chief problem here is 
the fear of the administrator that the advisory group will run hog 
wild, actually expecting to have its advice taken. The committee 
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itself is equally fearful of making a suggestion, and especially a 
creative one. It projects its power fantasies (those knitting needles 
again) into the thought that its suggestions will be taken as a mandate 
from “the people” rather than reflected on, considered, and viewed 
simply as data for professional schoolmen to use in making wise 
decisions. 

I am sorry to run on so long in this vein, but there remains one 
further depth to plumb. We must recognize what goes on inside the 
school. In a word, when there is distrust in the school’s external re- 
lationships to the community, there is likely to be distrust also within 
the school. Thus in a certain large school system the rule is that any 
time a parent comes to talk with a teacher, the principal must be pres- 
ent. This suggests that he expects a fifth column at work within the 
school, and, of course, such expectations tend in the long run to be 
self-realizing. 

The way educational problems are solved is very much affected 
by school-community relations, and many schools are doing about 
as well as can be done under the knitting-needle concept of group 
anarchy. In some schools there is a feeling of seriousness and re- 
sponsibility for the educational mission. This involves trying out new 
devices for improving the efficiency, scope, or “depth” of experience 
provided for educational purposes. We have seen many movements 
over the years—movements toward teacher-pupil planning, the whole 
development of guidance services in schools, the growth of work 
experience (supervised by instructors), workshops of various sorts 
(sometimes shared by members of the community )—all for the pur- 
pose of invigorating the instructional program. Current innovations 
include the use of TV with classes of 200 or even of 400—which of 
course does take some explaining in view of the plea for money over 
the last fifteen years to reduce class size as much as possible. The 
creation of an élite group of gifted children is another experimental 
innovation; and here public relations are rather delicate, what with 
the concern of parents for “equal opportunity” and the trauma of 
having to decide at some point—but at what point?—who should 
be given additional “challenge.” There is no doubt that the ferment 
involved in any experimental program does tend to wake teachers 
up, to get them interested in their work, to generate some enthu- 
siasm, and to cause them to pay more attention to children than is 
their usual wont. This is all to the good, although just how much 
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of the improvement is due to changed teacher attitude and how much 
is due to the actual innovations is extraordinarily hard to measure. 

Generally speaking, the improvement of schools costs money, and 
it takes a great deal of effort and new learning by teachers—a fact 
perhaps insufficiently recognized in the rush for administrative gim- 
micks and do-it-yourself “group dynamics” magic. The money may 
come through governmental legislation, such as the Smith-Hughes 
Act; from foundations of all sorts which have interests in the im- 
provement of education, as they see it; and from local support, 
through the usual tax channels. One of the stronger concerns of some 
school superintendents is whether all the taxable real estate in their 
district really is being taxed, and whether the taxes are being col- 
lected from everyone. The layman, who visualizes the head school- 
man as poring over learned professional literature to discover hints to 
gives his teachers about why Johnny can’t read, would hardly recognize 
this chap at work in the offices of its tax assessor and tax collector. 
This attitude implies a certain amount of inefficiency in the town 
government, and the administrator is serving as watchdog. I suppose 
this is hardly much different in kind from the various taxpayers’ 
leagues who watch the other way to be sure the schools do not get 
the tax rate increased. 

The illustrations I have been discussing all represent the knit- 
ting-needle assumption: that demands made by one agency or system 
on another shall be met as if they were attacking forces. This is a 
natural concomitant of a way of life in which decisions are based on 
power or the threat of power wielded by various groups. Under these 
conditions there is lack of trust, and one must be continually on the 
defensive; he must protect himself from the demands of his friends, 
offered in the form of “advice,” just as from the attacks of his 
enemies. And because the school is a part of so many systems, im- 
Pinging in so many ways on the life of the community, it has many 
friends and enemies. Under the present system of group anarchy, 
behavior reflects vested interests (however muted the expression ) 
tather than the common weal. 

It is clear that something terribly important has somehow been 
forgotten, and that is the educational mission of the school. Its 
energy has gone into the struggle for institutional survival, for 
making its relatively less and less adequate resources do an astronom- 
ically expanding job. There has been very little left over for studying 
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and improving its educational functioning. Moreover, such contacts as 
it has had with the other systems for which it is supposed to prepare 
pupils have not been germane to education but only to the demands of 
vested interests. 

What is needed, of course, is to use the existence of demands as 
data for understanding the social realities of the overlapping systems 
discussed in the first part of this chapter. We need to move from 
“acting out” to “inquiry,” from animal reflexes to social enlighten- 
ment, from emotionality to thoughtfulness. What I have been dis- 
cussing in this chapter has already been discussed in Chapter 2. The 
difference is that there we saw the fundamental conflict within human 
nature manifested within the individual; here we see it projected in 
group and institutional action. But the source of the difficulty in both 
cases is the same—and so is the solution. 

There are some communities and schools that are taking explora- 
tory steps toward this solution at the community level, through joint 
inquiry. Conflicts of interest between groups, as between individuals, 
do not have to start a fight; they can also lead to open debate which 
clarifies the issues; and these can be studied, facts obtained, and 
action taken. The participants in debate, study, and action generally 
include the parties between whom the conflict arose, plus experts 
and—this is essential—‘“neutral” citizens whose allegiance is to the 
whole community rather than to either of the erstwhile adversaries. In 
such communities, the rule of law is superseding the law of the 
jungle. 

I shall return to this beachhead in the final chapter, after we have 


gained some image of the nature and means of the education we 
need. 


THE PLACE OF YOUTH IN THE COMMUNITY 


The second major question is, What is the place of youth in the 
community?—and therefore, what are the needs of youth as a group? 
This is no sentimental question; it is highly practical. Every teacher 
and leader knows that he must put forth special energy to get 
acquainted with his co-workers and students, for only then can he 
know how to work with them. Or, more accurately, only then can he 
lead them in ways they can and will follow. They have, in short, 
wills of their own. But it is not enough for teachers to content them- 
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selves, as they have always done, with trying to know the students 
in class, for all they can show us in class is their reactions and 
interests to the selected possibilities we present there. That is, the 
only choice they have is to try to make the best of what may be a 
bad lot of alternatives, none of which is of much interest or im- 
portance. 

We must step back and take a broader sociological view, not 
concentrating on the individual differences among individuals so much 
as on the characteristics of the whole group of youth. And the first, 
Most startling, and dramatic fact is that youth has little or no func- 
tional place in the productive life of the community. 

This does not mean that youth has no place of any kind in the 
family and community. Children are loved, protected, valued; they are 
Objects of our adult concern, and the surest way to get run out of 
town is to be mean to children. And children do not expect to be a 
part of the adult community. They find security in being responded to 
by adults, in being recognized as human beings and in being en- 
couraged to grow up. Parents find delight (and release of their lurk- 
Ing anxieties) in such accomplishments of the child as learning to talk, 
eat food efficiently, and make bright remarks. The child’s accom- 
Plishment is a source of gratification to parents, and he earns and has 
Security and self-esteem because of their regard. 

As adolescence comes along, however, there are changes in the situ- 
ation. The achievement of the child is now taking place in school, and 
the parents learn of it only through secondhand reporting via more or 
less ambiguous marks. For some fortunate children of educated mid- 
dle-class background, school achievement can keep up and enhance 
Self-esteem, and thus make up for the loss of possibilities within the 
family. For a few other fortunate children, helping out with the family 
Toutines can be a route to self-esteem, although in most families 
I suspect that it is more often a cue to the feeling of being exploited, 
which is not the same thing at all. But for a great majority of adoles- 
Cents, less fortunate than these, there is no satisfactory way to earn 
the esteem of adults. Moreover, the adolescent finds himself making 
more and more demands on the family budget, and he senses, re- 
8ardless of reassurances to the contrary, that he is inconvenient if 
not downright resented. Parents by and large continue to love their 
Children, but the adolescent has no way to earn or justify this love, 
and he is likely to believe that it has diminished. Thus Professor 
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Robert Hess* found that adolescents tend to believe that parents 
have much less regard for them than the parents actually have. 

Under these conditions, adolescents become impatient either to 
break away from the family, with its continual reminder of their 
superfluousness, or to seek a job or other role in the productive life 
of the adult community. But these possibilities, for youth of pre- 
college age, are difficult to manage. Youths are too young to marry; 
there are many pressures against this and against entering the world 
of work. They do not participate in elections and there is no effective 
way in which they can participate in the political, commercial, finan- 
cial, or cultural aspects of the life of the community. 

Teen-agers, however, are granted a place in the community as con- 
sumers or as inciters to consumption by various commercial interests, 
which contribute such bits as the following to the community’s edu- 
cational effort: 


Your boy: are you helping him to do his best? When is he most likely 
to do his best? Ask his teachers or principal. They've learned by experi- 
ience that when a boy looks his best, he’s more apt to do his best . - + 
if he’s dressed for serious schoolwork, he’s more apt to take school seri- 
ously. Make sure wherever he is—at school, at church, at play—your 


boy rates “A” in appearance. It can help him win “A’s” in other things 
too!* 


I guess no group is too deprived to be exploited! 

Adolescents may try to find a place by imitating the one segment of 
society they can identify with as most nearly at their own level 
of maturity. I refer, of course, to the night life, the café society, 
the entertainment world of TV and the screen, the pseudosophisti- 
cated high society, the conspicuous consumers, the multiple-married— 
all the adults who have not yet grown up and whose place in the 
world is given by their ability to express for other adults their remain- 
ing immature impulses. These are the people who can provide a model 
gratifying to frustrated adolescents, for they show that adolescence 
can be rewarding after all, if you are lucky. These people differ from 
the adolescent in that they can carry their tendencies to an extreme, 
which means that they can do the things “nice” people don’t do, 
and this is precisely what a rebellious and insecure adolescent would 
like to do. 

Such adolescents may form minority groups banded together in a 
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feeling of impotence and deprivation, however well they may over- 
compensate for such feeling. These groups develop their own symbol 
system, their own language, gods, flamboyant customs, fetishes; they 
are restless; denied any legitimate way to channel their energies they 
have only such possibilities as conducting “drag” races up and down 
the main street of Sheridan, Wyoming, participating in gang “rumbles” 
in New York City, and otherwise filling in time, trying to build their 
egos through demanding and (at any cost) getting attention. Their 
object, fruitlessly sought, is to make a place for themselves—a fact 
perfectly well known and validated by the experience that many 
juvenile offenders can be reclaimed through work experience. 

As parents, we have enough guilt feeling about the lack of a 
Meaningful role for youth in the community and the home that we 
give them a large allowance, the family car, or their own convertibles. 
We lavish every privilege of irresponsibility on them, thus robbing 
them of even the most minute opportunity to earn any real self- 
esteem. 

The few places we might give youth approval and self-esteem— 
through legitimate educational achievement—lie in areas of indif- 
ference to adults. Of course, the parents, recouping their own losses 
and living in dreams of the future (to be acted out by their kids at 
No risk to them) are interested in their own children’s grades and, 
Sometimes, in their education. Indifference does not extend to the 
Contests sponsored by the local service club for patriotic essays and 
for the best neighborhood cleanup poster, but these circuses seem 
rather an affront to one’s dignity and the kids can hardly be blamed 
if they take the cash but otherwise remain aloof from such games. 

The notion that going to school and doing schoolwork is the 
Student’s job, comparable to an adults running a service station, 
Misses the meaning of work in the adult world: a productive venture 
paid in a commodity of immediate value, with return commensurate 
With effort. The notion that the school is a playing field for working 
Out strong feelings in games (and vicariously in watching games) is 
a commendable try, but probably less and less important as violence 
and pornography, widespread in TV, the movies, advertising, pocket- 
books, and even in family magazines continually step up the size 
of dose needed for a satisfactory jolt. 

The school as an adult-organized set of children’s societies, a place 
Not so much for social and emotional growth as for gaining social 
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status within the peer group, has a good deal of potency. But for many 
youngsters, this socialization is second best and has a goody-goody 
quality, since it is captive to adult authority and therefore something 
of a mockery. The mockery stems from the pretense that there are no 
socioeconomic differences, nor differences in maturity, among the 
students. Dominated by wishful pseudodemocratic principles, the 
adults are likely to create the expectations that all students can 
“belong” equally, and that any red-blooded American boy or girl 
should be able, with a little effort, to be reasonably popular, outgoing, 
and socially adequate. Any child who would prefer to stay within 
the protection of his own gang, who is too fearful to buck the larger 
group, is looked upon as a snob; and the possibility that stratifica- 
tion may in fact exist is briskly swept under the ideological carpet. 
Actually, of course, the heterogeneity of the average student body 
would aggravate the social-psychological Proclivities of a saint. And 
the high school student is no saint; nor are his teachers, who are 
notoriously self-selected into highly homogeneous social groups. 

The heterogeneous school society can become a laboratory for a 
great deal of worthwhile learning; and it can help students to satisfy 
some of their needs for striving for position and role. But this will 
call for a much greater disposition of parents, teachers, and students 
to face the sociological facts and to accept existing social realities. 
The principle to be learned and applied has been unequivocally 
demonstrated in many communities: that socialization within hetero- 
geneous or mixed groups cannot be forced or made an end in itself; 
it is rather a voluntary elaboration of relationships which are initi- 
ated within the activity of working together for common goals. This 
principle is implicit in Model 3, Reflective Action, Chapter 9—a 
kind of educative activity which is, nonetheless, motivated by the 
need of youth for a legitmate role in an adult-recognized society. 


THE COMMUNITY'S VALUES AND THE EDUCATION 
IT PROVIDES 


The basic premise here is that the values of modern American 
communities are changing. Many observers have pointed with alarm to 
the slippage of the old-fashioned virtues which don’t change so much 
as they die out. Investigators who have taken cross-sections of the 
community find that the old people tend to stick with the old virtues 
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and values, which tend less and less to be important to young people. 
The old-fashioned ways of thrift, planning for the future and expecting 
Satisfaction in work are being displaced by the virtues of getting along 
with the group, measuring achievement by political and social skill 
rather than by contribution to society, orientation to the present and a 
lack of commitment to any virtue.” All of this bespeaks and fore- 
shadows an empty and vacant existence. 

These forebodings, incidentally, are clearly represented in the 
widespread disappointment in the use people are making of their new- 
found leisure time. People don’t seem to do anything worthwhile 
with their leisure; they cither frantically pursue the mob pleasures of 
the moment or they sink into TV apathy. Both of these, in my view, 
indicate the use to which leisure is put under the new value system: 
as an escape from nagging emptiness through highly superficial 
activity or fantasy. For the psychic energy of a man who is deprived 
and hollow is preoccupied and tied up; it is not available for crea- 
tivity or for commitment to causes or for personally important, 
Civilized activity. I think we may suggest that the use of leisure time 
already shows the shape of things to come in the creeping other- 
directed nonautonomous society.® 

But what is causing these changes? It can be argued, and I will 
SO argue because I believe we should give schools their due credit, 
that the schools have powerfully reinforced this change of values. The 
high school student, working for several years in the culture of a 
deprived minority, does develop a set of habitual expectations and 
ways of looking at himself and the world. Graduation from high 
School is not a character-shaking event; in fact, it’s mostly a calendar 
Matter, a matter of waiting it out. Graduation changes nothing. An 
increasing percentage of adolescents go to college, and there they 
Consolidate their high school tendencies and learn to implement them 
with greater biological, physical and economic capability. And it is 
these college people who set the standards to be imitated by the 
Others in their age group. 

Nothing happens in college to change the adolescent value pat- 
tern. Even marriage, which used to have a sobering effect and used to 
be associated with true and ultimate acceptance into the adult world, 
now is assimilated with no real change of value within the protected 
and insulated peer-group world. Even preparing oneself for a job, 
Which used to mean identifying with and striving toward adult work 
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values, has pretty much lost its potency for change. The fact is that 
shortages of “trained” people are so great that industries and busi- 
nesses have wooed the students; it is they who have adjusted to the 
student by offering to make his immature high school dreams come 
true. We have given our youth privileges of irresponsibility and these 
privileges have not had to be shaken off—far from it. The times have 
made them stick. 

Thus one may quite seriously propose that the change in American 
values has come about through the injection into the body politic of 
the values of the adolescent. The astonishing similarity of the values 
of the organization man® and the high school adolescent simply 
cannot be laughed off, and this similarity helps us, I think, to a 
better understanding of the nature, place, and function, however it 
may have backfired, of the school. 

The schools’ methods of teaching have, of course, aggravated the 
problem of lack of commitment to any enthusiasms, causes, inquiries, 
or values. There is a tradition of teaching with words, and these are 
abstractions. Words are fine things for discussing and analyzing ex- 
periences one has had; but they can never take the place of experience; 
at best they can remind one of selected elements of past experience 
and that is all. If a person is never really immersed in any situation, 
with feelings, interaction with phenomena, embarrassments, the need 
to extricate himself, disappointments, wrong guesses, rewards and 
gratifications, why would he develop any needs or sense of urgency, 
any identification with horrible or delightful possibilities? In a sense 
nothing is real because reality hasn’t engulfed him. 

We are too good on dissection and we forget to put pieces back 
together. We have learned the usefulness of analysis from science, and 
this is a rational need. But the need for synthesis, beyond the simple 
enumeration of the numbers of situations about which one can say the 
same thing, is not rational: it comes from the desire to comprehend. 
It has to involve the reorganization of ideas, seeing wholes, sensing 
the broad sweep of movements, the large ideas, the basic proposition. 
It is a “reaching for the jugular” in situations, but to do this you have 
to want to do it with all your soul. Analysis is like working a puzzle; 
synthesis is like growing up. But one never has to seek for essences 
until he has been immersed in details; and this doesn’t happen in the 
schools. Such details as one gets are presented one at a time because, 
using language, that’s all you can do; but the whole overwhelming pat- 
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tern of cues, relevant and irrelevant, strong and weak, consistent and 
inexplicable, never inundates one. There is nothing to internalize. 

The child in school has very little opportunity for contending 
directly with the environment. Hence he doesn’t know that he can 
challenge the world in direct transaction, and that it can challenge 
him right back. Instead, what happens is that the environment speaks 
to the child through the teacher or the book. These are faulty trans- 
mission media because the student’s attention is directed by language 
to preselected aspects; the real start of inquiry in the voluntary 
arrest of attention is simply impossible. Ideas cannot be tested 
against the environment, they can only be tested against the 
teacher’s or the book’s ideas about the environment. Under 
these conditions, the teacher’s authority as classroom manager is 
confused with the authority of substantive ideas. The result is that 
for years and years, the child is exposed to the false assumption that 
truth is the opinion of someone on whom you are dependent for 
well-being. And this is the assumption of the organization man. He 
is forever the consumer of the results of inquiries of others, and he 
does not learn to inquire on his own behalf. Thus our methods of 
teaching have aggravated the frustration of the adolescent’s position 
in the world of men. 


We have made a cursory field trip guided by three main land- 
marks: (1) Relationships between school and community, (2) the 
place and needs of youth, and (3) the change of community values. 
These are large chunks, like plums in a pudding. There are plenty 
of other large chunks that could be identified, too; but I have picked 
the ones that seem to me to talk most directly to administrators, 
teachers, parents, and community leaders. 

Our task now is to try to pull the whole thing together. I shall 
make a sequence of statements, each of which emerges from the one 
before and leads to the next. The list could be pasted on a cylinder, 
because it is circular; the last statement leads right into the first. 
It does not matter which statement you read first so long as you 
keep going until you get back to it. This is like improving schools: 
it does not matter much where you dig in, so long as you keep going 
until comprehension is achieved. 


Item 1: Each person or group in the community holds expectations for 
the behavior of other persons and groups. 
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Item 2: These expectations may be sorted out among networks or sys- 
tems, e.g., political, religious, economic, educational. 

Item 3: Each person or group belongs simultaneously in several systems, 
each of which has expectations for his behavior or role. 

Item 4: The overlapping of these systems and roles is likely to generate 
conflict because the expectations of the various systems are not com- 
patible. 

Item 5: This conflict is felt as a conflict of interest among the groups 
belonging to the different systems. 

Item 6: A person subject to this role conflict perceives others as putting 
pressure on him, and he assumes in action at least, that decisions are 
to be made through the alignments of groups for and against, with the 
larger pressure decisive. 

Item 7: In this power struggle, schools use public relations tactics to 
appease everyone, because they think their survival depends on it. 
Thus educational issues are indistinguishable from political issues. 

Item 8: School and community alike are caught in the common as- 
sumption of group anarchy as the way of life; and neither can change 
unless the other changes too. 

Item 9: The only way out of this mutually reinforcing neuroticism is 
through joint inquiry, in which awareness and diagnosis of conflict is 
the basis for defining and studying issues and problems. 

Item 10: The purpose of the joint inquiry, involving all persons or 
groups whose behavior affects the education of youth—the community’s 
educational system—is how to do a better educational job. 

Item 11: The better education of youth must be oriented to increasing 
capability for inquiry, and inquiry is educative only when it takes off 
from “real needs” of students. 

Item 12: The “realest need” of youth is, in general, to find a place in 
the productive life of the community. 

Item 13: The community effort to improve education should be through 
inquiry into the ways to help youth improve their lot through their 
own efforts, using school and community educational and welfare 
facilities. 

Item 14: The whole community—aside from those most centrally in the 
educative “system”—must also be involved in the educational effort 
because as youth’s roles change, other parts of the community structure 
have to change, too; and if they won't, then youth cannot move and 
education cannot encourage autonomy. 

Item 15: The difficulty of giving youth the opportunity to better its lot 
(through education) is compounded by the fact that society in general 
is moving in the direction of lessening personal autonomy for all. 
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Item 16: The lack of autonomy is, in fundamental terms, a loss of com- 
mitment to important values; and with this, a lack of sense of common 
cause with others. 

Item 17: The cement that holds organizational life (and community 
life) together is no longer faith in the other fellow’s intention to con- 
tribute in his own way to joint effort toward shared goals, and common 
aspirations; instead it is specific expectations of how he shall behave. 
The seeds of change and innovation have been smothered. 

Item 1: Each person or group in the community holds expectations for 
the behavior of each other person or group in the community. 

Item 2: These ... etc. 


Items 9-14 are the part of the vicious circle that can be broken— 
and must be broken—in the name of education; and the rest will fol- 
low. But the educational effort will have to be an all-out one. This, 
however, is a practical requirement that can be met. For whatever 
our faults and ambivalences, the strongest communality left in the 
American community is that we love our children, and we are still 
capable of concern and effort for their better lot and education. And 
in working together for this goal, we shall be educating ourselves 
to the ways of inquiry and thus contributing to our chances of sur- 
vival. 
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Suppositions: 
Four Models for Education 


In which we summarize the preceding chapters and discern 
three fundamental dynamics in man and society. We then 
sketch, as an overview for the rest of this book, three edu- 
cational “models” based on the three dynamics—and then 
add a fourth model to service the other three with pin- 
pointed development of “basic skills.” 


Somewhere in one of his stories, O. Henry describes the experience of 
going by train at ninety miles an hour through a small town. The speed 
was so great, he says, that the watertank and the Episcopal church 
blended together into the image of a saloon. I am afraid this sort 
of thing happens not only to small towns but also to survey courses, 
such as Chapters 2, 3, and 4. We have been traveling pell-mell through 
an assortment of ideas, and perhaps we had better take the time for 
a brief review before moving on to the educational implications of 
the ideas. 

Education is a process, a sequence of actions. The participants are 
teachers and students, individual human beings. Each has a human 
nature, which in turn is compounded from constituent interacting 
animal and social natures. The animal heritage tempts us to deal 
with problems and stresses by acting out reflexively and impulsively, 
i.e., “emotionally.” The social nature, developed through conscious- 
ness, language, memory, and learning, inclines us to deal with prob- 
lems through the effort to comprehend what is involved. These two 
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methods of dealing with situations, acting out and inquiry, have to be 
reconciled, and they have to be reconciled in every new situation. 

_ The effort to resolve conflict between the two modes of reacting 
is the central drama of individual human lives. The ideal is neither 
to compromise nor suppress one or the other, but rather to integrate 
them within a way of life which is enriched by both—which has the 
color and richness and involvement that come from emotional 
response, and that has the control, purposiveness, and effectiveness 
that come from understanding. The active quest for integration which 
is most seli-realizing in the seeking of autonomy or captaincy of self, 
goes on in all human beings, regardless, as the saying goes, of race, 
creed, color, or national origin. 

Thus runs the lesson of Chapter 2. 

The process of education deals with “subject matter.” Subject 
matter is that part of recorded knowledge which is introduced as 
Material for thought in classrooms. Since subject matter is already 
Written down (for the most part), one way to deal with it is to 
memorize it, Another way to deal with it is to use it as reference 
material to answer questions which arise from one’s efforts to cope 
with situations. Memorization produces walking encyclopedias, and 
it views education as basically a process of consumption. Using 
subject matter to answer meaningful questions views education as 
Inquiry, and it produces persons who ask questions, connect causes 
to effects, and learn principles. 

When inquiry is consciously guided by method, and when the 
methods are appropriate to the phenomena being studied, the fruit of 
knowledge is “discipline,” an effective way of life with reference to the 
Phenomena in the field of study. The person who has learned the 
disciplines of natural science, history, human relations, etc.—and 
knows when to employ each—may be said to be educated. 

The motive power for inquiry is generated in a feeling of perplexity 
and challenge when one is confronted (under favorable conditions) by 
things he cannot cope with. The creative aspect of inquiry is in the 
diagnosis of the problem as it is felt and perceived by each individual. 
The solution of the problem is the application of rational methods of 
Collecting data, making plans, taking limited action, studying its conse- 
quences, modifying plans, acting on these, and so on. The life of 
inquiry is one in which the experience of each step in problem solving 
Changes one’s perceptions and leads to reformulation of the problem. 
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In a literal sense, problems do not get solved, they only get reformu- 
lated in terms that are increasingly meaningful. 

The various domains of knowledge all enter into life. The knowl- 
edge disciplines are learned as part of the quest for autonomy; and in 
this quest, the person learns to give conscious guidance to his own 
processes of inquiry. 

Thus runs the lesson of Chapter 3. 

No man stands alone because his behavior influences other people. 
It may influence them directly, as when he deals with them face to 
face; or it may influence them indirectly as when he changes some 
aspect of the environment with which they also are in contact. Thus 
people are interdependent, and form a society. 

The society coordinates efforts of individuals for the purpose of 
providing food, shelter, protection, recreation, education, etc., for all. 
These different purposes are societal functions, and each person, 
through his job, his hobbies, his votes, his consumption, his partici- 
pation in activities—has a role with respect to each function. One 
purpose of education is to enable the student to discover and under- 
stand a variety of functional roles within his own society as well as in 
the adult world. Since roles are defined partly by the expectations of 
others, one’s sense of belonging is contingent upon the roles he oc- 
cupies—and the extent to which these roles facilitate his own quest 
for integration and “wholeness.” 

The development of roles is a joint enterprise. The individual or 
organization cannot define his or its role in isolation from others. 
The topic of discussion through which roles are clarified is the job 
to be done or the function to be carried out and the contribution each 
can make to this function. When such conversations and consequent 
mutual accommodations do not occur, the person or organization may 
react in various ways to the lack of any mechanism for finding a place 
in the community’s functional systems. Thus the school very often 
withdraws into defensiveness and tries to legitimize its own concep- 
tion of its role through “public relations” (selling and persuasion) 
rather than through public discussion of the educational function and 
the various contributions to the educational function needed from 
home, church, businesses, schools, and other agencies within the 
community. Similarly youth, who also do not engage in public dis- 
cussion through which role expectations can be clarified and defined, 
form their own society. This is a society in oscillation between two 
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ways of finding self-esteem; through maintaining the privileged 
status of childhood versus seeking a place in the productive life of the 
adult community. The resulting behaviors, frequently excessive, re- 
flect the indecision of the youth group and their frustration over the 
lack of means by which it can be resolved. 

Finally we note that the workings of a society are based on some 
underlying principle, such as that social change will come about 
through the processes of group anarchy; and that having established 
its principle of operation, the society is trapped in it. The lesson of 
Chapter 4 ended with a picture of the vicious circle, and designated 
the part of the circle where a breakthrough might be possible. 


MODELS FOR EDUCATION 


On the strength of these ideas, I now propose that there are three 
fundamental quests going on in the world of man. I shall identify 
and discuss each one, and will sketch a model of education that can 
be built around it. Then I shall comment on the common element 
of inquiry central in all three models, and will end the chapter with a 
fourth necessary model which is dependent on the other three but 
which should be implemented separately. In succeeding chapters, I 
shall consider each model in turn. 


Model 1—Personal Inquiry 


The first quest is for selfhood or integration. In this quest, we see 
persons trying to reconcile their tendencies to “acting out” and “to 
seek reality” in a variety of everyday situations. Note that such seek- 
ing has both particular and general aspects: the need, for example, of 
acquiring not only the abilities of the scientist but also the scientist’s 
way of life; the purpose of testing, not a few prejudices against the 
world, but an emerging philosophy of life; for seeing, not just a few 
fascinating ways to make a living or to evaluate the world, but, more 
fundamentally, discovering alternative ways of life and finding oneself 
as one creates his own or makes choices among them. 

For us to help children in their quest for autonomy, We must first 
be able to diagnose and understand the nature of this quest. At the 
present time, with our existing crude diagnostic tools we can identify 
three sorts of children who should undoubtedly be dealt with on an 
individual basis. 
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First, there is the child who already knows and is committed to a 
particular profession, field of study, or way of life within the adult 
world. He may, at age twelve, be clearly cut out for physical science, 
music, languages, or mathematics; and he is, by adult standards, 
“talented.” The talents we have so far been able to recognize seem to 
be with respect to fields of study which can be logically and rationally 
organized, skills developed through imitation, and artistic expressive- 
ness. We also note such characteristics as an inquiring mind, an im- 
pressive fund of all sorts of information, and a startling ability to deal 
with abstractions. Many (if not most) students can give evidence of 
great talent, skill, or ability which should, both for their own and 
society’s sake, be encouraged and maximized. According to investiga- 
tors DeHaan and Havighurst,’* about one child in five is “gifted” in 
some way. And we can try to foster such talents. 

A second sort of child who is ready to learn is seldom thought of as 
talented. Such students may be coping, often unsuccessfully, with real 
and present problems of relationship, of orientation to authority. They 
may be lacking in overarching goals that can give their lives focus; 
they may be badly crippled psychologically, and be unable to perceive 
with any accuracy what goes on around them. Such a child may be 
continually “acting out” an inadequate theory about the world: he 
thinks everyone is against him, he regards the world as hostile or un- 
fair, he transmutes every situation into a battle with authority, In 
short, this is an antisocial child, and he needs to be confronted with 
situations in which the falsity of his theory is patent, even to him. 

(The passive antisocial child, withdrawn and fearful, probably can- 
not be reached through instructional groups. He is likely to need pro- 
fessional psychiatric help.) 

A third sort of child who is ready to learn is the child whose range 
of experience has been so narrow that he has simply not had the op- 
portunity to try to cope with very many aspects of life. It is fashion- 
able to think of “lower class” children in this way, and to refer to 
them as “culturally deprived.” I would include under this term, in 
addition, children whose families have been so preoccupied with mak- 
ing a living, achieving social status, being intellectual sophisticates, 
maintaining piety, etc., that the child has never had the chance to 
recognize, let alone explore, the possibilities of any other way or 
kind of life. Such children often appear to have no goal or direction 

in their own lives, for they have not had to make choices, and there- 
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fore they have not had to think through “who they are” and where 
their commitments lie. 

We believe that most normal children have some recognizable de- 
gree of talent, of antisocial orientation, and of cultural deprivation. 
The resulting quest of each child is different, and this calls for indi- 
vidualized instruction. For each quest, a different kind or quality of 
social opportunity or confrontation by reality is indicated. The talented 
child, anticipating adulthood, seeks experience in that part of the 
adult community which uses, challenges, and stretches his talent: the 
laboratory, studio, library, shop, or counting house. The antisocial 
child requires confrontation by expectations from the “real” Ge; 
adult) community which give the lie to his unsophisticated and partial 
theory of life. Generally speaking, this confrontation may stimulate 
the child to seek (or accept) responsibility and reward for functioning 
as a social rather than as an antisocial person. The culturally deprived 
child simply needs participant-observer experience in families, groups, 
and organizations whose existence he could not have dreamed of. 

Personal Inquiry with respect to all three needs is inaugurated by 
selecting an existing spot in the classroom, school, or community 
which can provide the environment most appropriate to the quest of 
a particular child. In this spot—shop, studio, store, field, business, 
work gang—the student participates in the work to be done. He will 
be encouraged to comprehend his experience to the extent that he is 
able; and this means thinking about it quite consciously. Thus, in so 
far as possible we will encourage him to note and mull over his 
thoughts, feelings, and performance; to try to set his own personal 
goals for inquiry; to plan strategies for dealing with parts of the job; 
to consciously collect evidence for his policies. He will be helped to 
find accounts of the experiences of other people in similar predica- 
ments and circumstances, and to contrast their findings with his own. 
And, finally, he will be asked to help decide when to bring his inquiry 
to a close. 

Personal Inquiry is the subject of Chapter 6. 


Model 2—Group Investigation 

The way each person acts to realize his own biologica 
logical needs for self-maintenance and autonomy may very well con- 
flict with like efforts of other persons. House rules are needed, and 
the most basic one is that “your freedom to swing your fist ends where 
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my nose begins.” Thus a social image of man is also needed, a man 
who builds with other men the rules and agreements that constitute 
social reality. 

Interdependent men must and do, in one way or another, develop 
the agreements they need. In this respect, every collection of people 
in continual association with each other becomes a “group.” More- 
over, each individual contributes to the establishment and modifica- 
tion of the rules and thus helps to determine both its prohibitions and 
freedoms for action. 

The rules of conduct, both explicit and implicit, in all fields— 
religious, political, economic, scientific—are elaborated, rationalized, 
explained, communicated, and interpreted within a larger body of 
ideas, purposes, ideals, aesthetic sensibilities, organizational assump- 
tions, material resources, and plans. This larger corpus constitutes the 
“culture” of the society. It is through continual effort, through reflec- 
tion, to understand our culture that we become aware of the implicit 
rules by which we live, the nature of our assumptions about our 
environment, and the possibilities for freedom. 

Thus in groups and societies a cyclical process exists: individuals, 
interdependently seeking to meet their needs, must establish a social 
order (and in the process they develop groups and societies). The 
social order determines in varying degrees what ideas, values, and 
actions are possible, valid, and “appropriate.” Working within these 
“rules” and stimulated by the need for rules, the culture develops. 
The individual studies his reactions to the rules and re-interprets them 
to discover their meaning for the way of life he seeks. Through this 
quest, he changes his own way of life, and this in turn influences the 
way of life of others. But as the way of life changes, the rules must 
be revised, and new controls and agreements have to be hammered 
out and incorporated in the social order. 

The relationship of this dynamic to education has been only half 
understood. There has been a failure to realize that the development 
of knowledge, valuable in its own right, is a by-product of the con- 
tinuously operating dynamic of changing and/or maintaining the social 
order. The great bulk of knowledge transmitted in schools is legiti- 
mized by the assumption that people must and do participate (whether 
or not they know or like it) in the social order; and they have no 
choice about this. Motivation for classroom learning should be high 
when the learner perceives that the restrictions and freedoms in the 
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group are determined by his own state of knowledge and skill. One 
would expect motivation to be greatest when “rules” and “learnings” 
reinforce one another; and when increased autonomy can be earned 
through the gaining of skill, sophistication, intellectual penetration, 
or other facet of competence. Such relationships would associate the 
gaining of knowledge to greater opportunities in the way of life in the 
classroom, and the consequences could be exciting: granted that many 
students are not initially motivated to acquire some kinds of knowl- 
edge, nevertheless all students care about the way of life that develops 
in the classroom. 

The educational model based on these working suppositions is 
Group Investigation. Given a group of students and a teacher in a 
classroom, some sort of social order, classroom culture, and “climate” 
is bound to develop. It may develop around the basic value of com- 
fort, of politeness and middle-class morals and manners, or of keeping 
the teacher happy and secure. In these all too frequent cases, the 
gaining of knowledge collapses to the learning of information, and the 
meaning of the information is respectively to stimulate bull sessions, 
develop conformity, or provide the teacher with materials to show 
off with. 

We propose instead that the teacher's task is to participate in the 
activities of developing the social order in the classroom for the pur- 
pose of orienting it to inquiry, and that the “house rules” to be 
developed are the methods and attitudes of the knowledge discipline 
to be taught. The teacher influences the emerging social order toward 
inquiring when he “brings out” and capitalizes on differences in the 
ways students act and interpret the role of investigator—which is also 
the role of member in the classroom group. Under these conditions, 
the gaining of knowledge could serve initially only to validate the 
Student’s portrayal of the investigator role; but as the way of life of 
inquiry comes to dominate the social order, the purpose of gaining 
knowledge—which by then will be inseparable (but not identical) 
with meeting personal needs in the group—will have a powerful appeal 
In itself. And, of course, knowledge learned in its essential, even if 
microcosmic, social context, will be utilizable in the larger arena as 
well. 

The first requirement for group investigation is a teachable group: 
One which can develop a sense of common cause, one whose members 
can stimulate each other, and one whose members are psychologically 
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compatible and complementary. The students are assigned to a con- 
sultant (teacher) who confronts them with a stimulus situation to 
which they can react and discover basic conflicts among their atti- 
tudes, ideas, and modes of perception. On the basis of this informa- 
tion, they identify the problem to be investigated, analyze the roles 
required to “solve” it, train themselves to take these roles; act, report, 
and evaluate the results. These steps are illuminated by reading, 
possibly by some short-range personal investigations, and by consulta- 
tion with experts. The group is concerned with its own effectiveness, 
but its discussions of its own process are related to the goals of the 
investigation. 

The dynamic of the investigation, as Bion has shown, is the need of 
the group to maintain itself, and the beginning of investigation is 
demonstrated incompatibility among assumptions underlying the re- 
actions of the members to the planned stimulus situation. The need 
to deal with such differences is the primary psychological motivation 
for investigations by the group, but as the group “develops,” many 
further kinds of gratification become available to individuals, and 
these add drive to the inquiry. We will expand on these matters later, 
in Chapters 7 and 8. 


Model 3—Reflective Action 


We have been considering the social order as a milieu within 
which each individual strives to develop and maintain his way of 
life. Because there is a social order, predictability is possible; one can 
guess with some accuracy the likely consequences of possible ways of 
acting, and he can govern himself accordingly. He can see his own 
behavior as a means to alleviate some immediate condition and, at the 
same time, as a long-range influence (through changes due to learn- 
ing) on major social ends. 

But in addition to being the social-psychological-humanistic milieu 
of individuals, the social order and culture is the instrument through 
which men provide food, shelter, entertainment, protection, and other 
conditions necessary for life or demanded by men’s aspirations. In its 
operation as a functional agent, the social order must yield to a 
higher authority, namely, the demands and facts of the “real” world. 
In a word, the social order and culture mediates between the indi- 
vidual and his environment; it is the meeting place of desires that 
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come from individuals and the stubborn realities and opportunities 
that nature makes men face up to. 

_In Group Investigation, the group transacts business with the en- 
vironment primarily as a way of finding out how the environment will 
respond. Thus chemicals are part of the environment and chemical 
experiments are designed to reveal their properties. Artifacts from an- 
other age, such as journals and furniture, are also part of the environ- 
ment, and the history class collects and studies these objects as part 
of its effort to reconstruct the life of an earlier period. In both cases 
the aim is to learn about phenomena whose occurrence depends in no 
Way upon desires of the students. 

Our third model, Reflective Action, visualizes the group transacting 
business with the environment both in order to change the environ- 
ment and in order to learn the skills and insights necessary for chang- 
ing the environment. Thus group investigation is directed to the 
learning of scientific and theoretical propositions, whereas Reflective 
Action is directed to the learning of working suppositions. Just as a 
teacher needs both in order to function intelligently, so also does the 
citizen, chemist, consumer, and everyone else engaged in the practical 
affairs of the world. 

The model of Reflective Action stipulates that the classroom, 
School, and community are to be thought of as laboratories for the 
learning of the policy sciences and the engineering arts. Various 
aspects of the laboratories or of the way of life therein may be reacted 
to by students: the formal and informal organization of the student 
Society; the methods for legislating and enforcing rules; the physical 
appearance or convenience of the plant; the program of studies; the 
lunchroom, gymnasium, library, conference room, and other facilities; 
and so on. The “climate” of tolerance and freedom will be such that 
at any given time certain students will feel that certain changes might 
well be advantageous. Such students will have the opportunity to 
recruit others to their cause; and a communications system will exist, 
So that their representations can be channeled in an orderly way to the 
appropriate deliberative bodies. These will (or will not) arrange for 
the necessary enabling legislation for the initiating group to act. All 
steps will be handled with rigorous concern for adequacy of data 
(e.g., in the sampling of perceptions of the student body); for formula- 
tion and weighing of alternatives; for prudence and foresight in plan- 
ning; for tentativeness in acting; and for periodic assessment of 
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consequences through which further plans and policies can be modified 
toward greater realism and efficiency. And finally, all action will be 
seen as illustrative of similar larger actions and underlying significant 
issues in the larger society. From an educational viewpoint, the 
student does not “learn by doing.” He learns by planning, doing, and 
reflecting on the doing. This program is to have a first-class intel- 
lectual content; and it will demand the learning and exercise of wis- 
dom in affairs impinging directly on the students. 

The motivation for Reflective Action by students is the same as for 
adults: to improve their material and functional way of life and to 
protect individual rights and liberty in a world whose increasingly 
complex interdependencies threaten to extinguish individuality. The 


motivation of the adolescent is considerably stronger than that of the 
educated intellectual adult who has been 


art, quite content merely 
ieces all around him. For 
gh some sort of participa- 
an avenue to self-esteem. But the 


c changes; but the changes would come from 


the force of sound ideas, not from the particular biases or social 
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by the actions, to rediagnose the problem, and to take further and 
better action. 

The educational model of reflective action is spelled out further in 
Chapter 9. 


Inquiry, the Common Element 


_ All three models involve inquiry. Each model is concerned to 
initiate and supervise the processes of giving attention to something; 
of interacting with and being stimulated by other people, whether 
in person or through their writings; and of reflection and reorganiza- 
tion of concepts and attitudes, as shown in arriving at conclusions, 
identifying new investigations to be undertaken, taking action, and 
turning out a better product. These characteristics were foreshadowed 
in Chapter 3. 

In these models we have delineated three major situations or con- 
texts of inquiry. Personal Inquiry is close in spirit to the basic human 
problems of Chapter 2. It is the quest for meaning, the reconciliation 
of man as animal with man (the same man) as member of society. 
Group Investigation is oriented to the domains of knowledge, Chap- 
ter 3. It is the development of common cause and culture around the 
pursuit within an interactive group of knowledge. Reflective action 
is built on the background and processes of Chapter 4. It is the 
mature effort of the student body (or volunteer fractions thereof) 
to bring about desired changes in the larger society. 

When the three underlying processes—personal integration, de- 
velopment of the social order, ‘and modification of the environment— 
are kept in balance, with each serving as a check of the other, they 
become the prime dynamics for achieving the major values of personal 
autonomy, predictability, lawfulness among groups and nations, and 
survival of the species. 

_ All of these kinds of inquiry 
into knowledge (the four domains) useful for inquiries. ( 

Part of the knowledge of greatest educational value is knowl- 
edge of how to participate more effectively in these kinds of inquiry. 
And through participation in each inquiry, new personal needs, com- 
mon causes, and action needs will emerge, and lead to further in- 
quiries. 


ferret out information and turn it 
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Model 4: Skill Development 


I put this last because it is subsidiary to and facilitative of the 
other kinds of inquiries; if the other inquiries are not in existence, 
then this fourth type cannot exist. In a way, practice in skills relieves 
some of the burden from the other inquiries, but the reason for 
separating it is purely practical: it is organized differently and prob- 
ably should involve different and special personnel of its own. 

The fact of the matter is that students do have to learn to read, 
write, listen, memorize the multiplication table and the symbols of the 
chemical elements, learn the vocabulary of a foreign language, study, 
and speak effectively. But these learnings are skills which are not ends 
in themselves. One does not read just to read, he reads for informa- 


tion, to kill time, for enjoyment, etc.; and likewise for the other skills. 
The motivation for learning skills, then 


out the other three kinds of inquiry ad 
pressure for learning skills will be the 
students themselves require in their o 


judicious inspiration and encouragement by adults). To learn skills 
they must want to learn, for a major re 


quirement is paying attention to 
practice. Just going through the motions is—simply going through 
the motions. 

The pressures may derive from group standards, but skill learning 
is an individual matter. Thus some students “pick up” the necessary 
skills in connection with the larger activity which originated the 
need. And dragging an already competent reader through the pere- 
grinations of Dick and Jane, or an accurate computer through endless 
arithmetic problems is probably an excellent way to kill interest and 
desire to learn. 


» is to enable one to carry 
lequately. The most effective 
standard of performance the 
wn inquiries (with a bit of 


r composer writes music—through 
having something to say and a sensitive ear that tells him when he 
has said it correctly. 
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It is proposed to set up a skills laboratory to be attended by 
individuals when they need more skill—and know that they do. If 
a student needs more skill and doesn’t know it or denies it, he will 
not go to the practice laboratory because that would do him little 
good. He will need to be helped, through assessment during inquiry 
to understand and accept his need. 

The laboratory will be manned partly by student consultants; but it 
will be guided by ingenious teachers who know how to break skills 
down into manageable parts, and who can help the students make 
their own flash cards, practice tapes, record charts, test diagnoses, and 
similar devices. 

In the next five chapters I shall attempt to answer: What would 
a school look like if it took these models seriously and adapted them 
to education? In anticipation, I assure you that it would look quite 
different from today’s schools. For we propose to separate the three 
kinds of inquiries which now all go on together in a jumbled and 
inchoate fashion—deal with each in its own terms, and use the 
learnings from each to facilitate each other. And in this analysis we 
shall, whether we like it or not, be forced to see that the school cannot 
do the educational job alone—a conclusion foreshadowed in Chapter 
4. So Chapter 11 will examine in the light of our understanding, the 
problem of the means by which action can be taken to improve 
education in the schools and community. 
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Model 1: 
Personal Inquiry 


In which we report some experiences with students when 
they are set free to inquire into things meaningful to them, 
and go on to suppose how education could capitalize on 
diagnosed needs and talents of boys and girls. We rather 
speculatively draw up specifications for the Program of 
Personal Inquiry, and visualize how it might be operated 


by the school. 


It would be nice if we could hop on a bus, jog along to the nearest 
high school, and there slip around unobtrusively to observe personal 
inquiry going on. From reflection on several such experiences, we 
could then develop a sort of blueprint or set of propositions which 
could be adapted, with due respect to local facts, to another school. 
Actually and unfortunately, however, the bus we shall have to board 
to find our picture of personal inquiry will not be a product of 


Detroit. Our trip will be imaginary. 
Yet I think there is no doubt of what we are looking for, nor will 


there be any difficulty in recognizing it when and if we find it. 
What we are seeking is a process of interaction between the student 
and his natural and societal environment. In this situation the stu- 
dent will be aware of the process of which he is a part; during this 
process he will be aware of many choices among ways he might 
behave; he will make decisions among these ways; he will then act 
and see what happens; he will review the process and study it with 
89 
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the help of books and other people; he will speculate about it, and 
draw tentative conclusions from it. These provisional conclusions will 
be of all sorts—about his own abilities, about the way others behave, 
about the nature of men and materials and society. Probably the most 
distinctive feature of the whole thing will be the deep involvement of 
the student—his absorption, his concern, his releasing of a great 
deal of effort and energy into the activity; and there will be a com- 
mensurate emergence of insight from the well-spring of this mean- 
ingful experience. 

What I have been projecting here is the picture of the autonomous 
person. It is also the picture of a “significant” life. It is the human 
animal realizing the nature toward which he is pushed by his biological 
equipment and pulled by his spiritual aspiration. 

But—this life must be learned. And it must be learned during the 
period when the child is growing up. It should be the major con- 
cern of the educative community and of the school. 

The fact that our picture of personal inquiry is imaginary doesn’t 
mean that it is a fantasy. We can hop onto actual busses and drive 
out to see many of its components. Thus we could observe some of 
the work experience of high school students, for here there is the 
quality of interaction between the student and a real world in which 
he is “playing for keeps” rather than trying to outwit the educational 
authorities. We could go another direction and observe a good 
psychoanalytic session in which the patient is exploring the meaning 
for himself of some challenging experience, We could go into a 
research laboratory and note how skillfully past experience, through 
reflection, is consciously translated into a new course of 
action. Or we might just relax in a bi 
delight as it takes its first steps. 


experimental 
g armchair and watch a baby’s 


Can all this be put together? One way to find out is to try it and 
see. 


During 1957-1958 we tried it—in a limited way, to be sure. What 


we found out is that it can be done, but it will difficult and it will 
take time. Let me tell you about it. 


During the last month of the school 


ect at the Laboratory School of the U 
dents were set free for personal in 
school day. These students were p 


year in our Sophomore Proj- 
, niversity of Chicago, six stu- 
quiry during almost half of every 


art of a class of fifty sophomores 
who were together for three hours each day. Three teachers under- 


= 
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took to teach them Algebra, English, and Social Studies. To free the 
students for inquiry, the teachers agreed to give them A’s in their 
course work, so they wouldn’t have to worry about requirements. In 
place of the course work, the six students and the three teachers 
agreed to meet three hours a week in a “seminar” whose purpose 
would be to stimulate and provide some of the guidance needed by 
each individual. The time, incidentally, was taken from two “library” 
periods augmented by one afternoon after school. The students were 
encouraged to formulate any problems that intrigued them and then 
go after them in their own ways. They could ask for and get private 
consultation with the teachers, and what with one thing and another, 
this tended to occur in almost daily five- to ten-minute conversations 
about specific questions. 

How did these six students take being excused from these three 
subjects? Jane, Paul, and Penny all decided to go ahead with Math 
anyway—they wanted to be sure to cover the ground. Accordingly 
they talked with the Math teacher and decided, in each case, what 
further work they would do. Jane did all this further work—the 
equivalent of a month in the regular course—over one weekend. The 
other two took five days and ten days respectively. All six feared 
to miss grammar instruction in English, and insisted on taking the 
regular examination. None of them minded missing the last month 
of social studies, and they let the social studies teacher off with his 
promise to give them a review session next year just before they took 
the college board examinations. Most of them sneaked into the class- 
room to see his movies, however. 

What did the students do with their time for inquiry? 

Penny, who lives in a changing neighborhood, set for herself the 
question: What causes slums to develop? She went after this problem 
With great enthusiasm, formulating quite specific questions to be 
answered. She looked up books and articles suggested by the teachers 
and she interviewed several of the University faculty. But somehow 
she could not find answers; the information she got just didn’t fit 
together. Moreover, during the interviews her preconceived questions 


e didn’t ask them. After two weeks she 


seemed to her irrelevant and sh 
came to a completely new and unexpected conclusion: she needed 


to work with other students. She needed them partly for emotional 
support and reassurance, but mostly to compete with, The meaning 
of study and learning for Penny resided in the drive to do better 
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than others; without the other students as pace setters, she was con- 
fused. And without the reward of knowing that her achievement was 
superior, she lost her self-confidence. ; 

Paul took the first two weeks of regular course work in the three 
subjects. He was a very “independent” boy, who had expressed his 
independence by falling behind. Now that he had been excused from 


rs started ques- 
ideas together to bolster 
with Penny, the meaning 
y oriented; it was in the 
nlike Penny, who gained a 
Paul achieved neither self- 
is topic. 

history of mental hospitals 
society. She was unable to 
this topic. She strongly re- 


F » Mimi’s study and learning 
was also socially oriented, but not competitively or antagonistically. 
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She was a warm, friendly, attractive, and popular girl, and she truly 
delighted in meeting and exceeding the expectations of others—not to 
show them up, not to reassure herself, but simply to please them and 
have their warm regard. And throughout her troubles, she never lost 
the liking and regard of her colleagues. 

Penny, Paul, and Mimi probably achieved somewhat less in our 
experiment than they would have done within the ordinary classroom 
Situation. They did less work, got less out of it, and had less satis- 
faction. They are “A” students and will continue to be “A” students. 
They are highly intelligent. So far, their learning has been captive 
to their social adaptation to other people. It has not, apparently, 
been a key to unlock the mysteries and realities of the world in which 
they live. These are people whose potentials—presumably for creative 
work and leadership—have remained unrealized. 

Jane, Roger, and John, the other three in the seminar, are probably 
the kinds of students that teachers retrospectively would call “gifted” 
—if we forget that by all the screens so far used to identify “gifted” 
children, Penny, Paul, and Mimi are equally “gifted.” Jane, Roger 
and John simply blossomed in the seminar. They were eager, en- 
thusiastic, happy. They worked hard and loved every minute of it. 
Penny, Paul, and Mimi show us some of the kinds of problems we 
will encounter with this notion of personal inquiry; Jane, Roger and 
John show us that the game is very much worth the candle. 

Jane started, as already noted, by cleaning up a month of math 
Over one weekend. The topic she chose to work on was not posed 
as a specific question; she wanted to find out all about symbolic 
logic. This had been mentioned by her math teacher last year and 
she had been curious about it ever since. Her present math teacher, 
somewhat startled, suggested some references, and she was off. She 
Teported twice to the seminar, and the social studies teacher felt no 
Shame in admitting that she lost him halfway through the first talk. 
The paper she wrote is cherished by the math teacher. 

Having had her fill of constructing “truth tables,” Jane next turned 
to the rewriting and expansion of her 120-page manuscript on the 
history of the English language. She read a variety of books and 
rounded out and polished her discussion. What was she going to do 
With this manuscript? Nothing—she just wanted to write it. 

Roger said he was interested in the relationship between intel- 
ligence and achievement. The teachers told him this had all been 
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studied, and suggested some references. Roger said he didn’t care, 
he wanted to figure it out for himself. So he was given the data on 
one hundred students: two scores for intelligence, achievement scores 
in five subjects, and several subscores from an aptitude test battery. 
He then went calling on the Educational Psychology professors—four 
of them—and left them rather dazed. He was soon haunting the 
statistics laboratory, calculating scores, running correlations, and mov- 
ing rapidly into factor analysis. He didn’t have time to complete 
the latter and decided to finish it over the summer. Part of the 
reason he didn’t have time is that he also decided to write a long 
short story. It was about four men caught in the depression of the 
thirties. Roger developed the character and circumstances of each— 


a doctor, a farm hand, a clerk, and a merchant—all 
He had them meet at a bar, 


see each other through.” 

John told the seminar he was intere: 
He was fascinated by the way 
points, and he wanted to lo 


in bad shape. 
and the story ends with their pact “to 


sted in perspective drawing. 
angles are determined by the vanishing 


i Ok into it. The teachers, beginning to feel 
a little harried, sent him to the art teacher; the art teacher told John 


what he knew, and then turned him over to a student teacher who had 
just completed several courses on the theory of perspective. Out of 
all this, John prepared three Sequences of drawings, showing the 


development of the final completed perspective for a TV table, a chair, 
and a bookcase. His demonst 


book ration to the seminar was impressive, 
to put it mildly. John then announced that he was troubled by a point 
in his Jewish religious doctrine and wanted to investigate it. The social 
studies teacher acted as adviser, and John lost himself in reading for 
three days. Then he announced he had found his answer, and wanted 
to read Machiavelli’s The Prince, which he did, and on which he led 
the seminar in discussion for an hour. 
You will be glad to know tha: 

sponsible for all this have recovere, 
culminating in the seminar for our 
two overwhelming impressions. The first is that we have terribly 
underestimated what students can do and that, given a chance, their 
capabilities and interests can be i 
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radio program on the use of nuclear energy, presented it via a public 
address system to a sixth grade class, and then led that class in an 
evaluative discussion of their program; a committee of students met 
with the teachers during three noon hours to design “task cards” for 
students to use in planning their own work; a group of students in- 
terested in math got the math teacher to form a slide-rule club for 
them; another group organized a reading circle and then demanded 
the English teacher’s help in analyzing books (which they all read). 

The second over-all impression of the teachers was that none of 
the students—without exception—knew how to define a problem. 
Topics, questions, areas, interests—yes; but not a problem in the 
sense of a formulated statement of an obstacle to be overcome in 
order to achieve a goal. Even with Jane, Roger, and John we have 
little idea what their inquiries were “really” concerned with. Thus 
there is some reason to suppose that Jane’s total immersion in aca- 
demic activity is used to avoid social interaction; but the fact that 
she is really gaining knowledge makes her inquiry legitimate also as 
an end in itself. I have discussed the same thing in somewhat different 
terms in Chapter 2, where I make the point that the crucial failure of 
education is in failure to relate achievement demands to the subjective 
world of the student, or to put it another way, it is the tendency to 
keep the student working on puzzles rather than on problems mean- 
ingful to him. 

This was also the failure of the seminar with the first three students, 
who used learning as an indirect way of solving their social problems. 
It was in respect to these problems, not the intellectual ones, that 
their fundamental need for inquiry existed. What was missing in the 
Seminar for these three was adequate diagnosis of their more basic 
needs and the supervisory and counseling skills which would have 
brought them to consciousness and, through reflection on planned 
activity, would have developed insights about them. It is with this in 
mind that I have labeled this chapter “personal” inquiry, rather than 
“individual” inquiry. we 

Let us, then, build on this experience to imagine how the sort of 
Personal inquiry we seek might develop and lead to insights pro- 
ducing autonomy. Let me offer several illustrations, then try to 
formulate the educational principles involved and, finally, 8 
can be said about how personal inquiry could be built into a F a 
Program. I give you Joe, Betty, Tommy, Grace, Robert, and Jack. 
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Also Miss Case, Reverend Thompson, the lovely Miss Steinzor, a firm 
of industrial designers, some shadowy characters in Student Person- 


nel, the doughty Mr. McCorkle, the motherly Mrs. Price, and assorted 
other members of the cast. 


Episode I 


Joe at fifteen has a rigid, intolerant outlook toward other persons, 
and sooner or later he always finds some way to damn them on 
“moral” grounds—which he rationalizes in “religious” terms. He has 
great difficulty in relating himself to other people and his aggressive 
self-confidence masks a real lack of self-esteem and a real confusion 
of goals and purposes. Joe is spending a month—and more if needed 
—between noon and 5 P.M. with Reverend Thompson. Together they 
go calling on parishioners, answer the mail, talk with visitors of all 
sorts, discuss Thompson’s Sunday sermon, consider the problems of 
staffing the Sunday school with volunteers, explore the church’s pos- 
sible participation and position with respect to a variety of civic and 
interchurch movements. In addition, Thompson is having Joe do a 
survey of his congregation, using questionnaires backed up by inter- 
views of some of the members; and the survey, planned by Thompson, 
Joe, and a local sociologist, is to assess the needs of the congregation 
that might be translated into better programs run by the church. 

Joe went into this experience somewhat less than wholeheartedly. 
He liked Reverend Thompson and identified with him from the start; 
here was a man who was “moral,” “religious,” and friendly. Joe’s first 
shock came when Reverend Thompson admitted that he liked and 
enjoyed the comapany of Alderman X. » whom Joe considered to 
be a dyed-in-the-wool sinner. There was a period of disillusionment 
for Joe, in which he saw Thompson as a hypocrite, and it was during 
meaningful relationship with 
disappointment pe cae 
has allowed Joe t i many problems, and, 
confronted with immediate and practical matter 


a teacher, his ing 


i an a prescription ific 
behavior regardless of the situation. p eli as 


Joe’s relationship with Miss Case, the in 
and it was a real breakthrough for him 
students for three discussion sessions 


quiry supervisor, has grown, 
when she gathered six other 
on “what religion means to 
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me.” For the first time in his life (so far as Miss Case could tell) 
Joe actually listened to fellow students and came away feeling good 
about them. Joe is now talking with Miss Case about joining the 
school’s Youth Welfare committee, and Miss Case feels that his in- 
quiry is about ready to come to an end. She is setting up a two-hour 
discussion among Joe, Mr. Thompson, herself, and the social studies 
teacher, the purpose of which will be to help Joe reach “closure” 
in his experience through putting into words what he has learned 
(from these people and from the five books, including the Bible, that 
he has read) and seeing what sort of universality these ideas have. 

Miss Case feels pretty good about the whole affair. The reports from 
other teachers had looked rather bad for Joe: overaggressive, in- 
tolerant, narrow-minded, somewhat disruptive. Punitive and dis- 
ciplinary measures only seemed to make matters worse. And his 
parents, who had raised Joe to be a good boy, were terribly let down 
and angry with him. There are plenty of further matters to be dealt 
with by Joe, especially in relation to his parents, but it looks as if 
he may now be able to get help in the time-honored way of adoles- 
cents: from each other. 


Episode 2 

Betty is a “well-adjusted” happy girl. Her test achievements are 
Satisfactory, she gets along well with teachers, she is secure at home 
and has many friends, both boys and girls. She likes to socialize in 
class, but a gentle reminder from the teacher sets her back to work. 
She gets A’s, B’s, and C’s, and no particular “subject” excites her 
much. She is active in student affairs, is playing the field in her attach- 
Ments to boys, and there is no reason to suppose that she won’t make 
a good marriage, raise handsome children, and live usefully and 
Pleasantly. 
_ Miss Case, her inquiry supervisor, had troubles within herself when 
It came to Betty. Miss Case is unmarried, and she has not had an 
easy life. She has always “had to work for what she gets.” In some 
Ways, her ability to identify with disturbed and unhappy children 
grew for her own soul’s salvation. Miss Case, like anyone else who has 
Tesponsibility for others, understands some things about the bases 4 
her mildly hostile feelings. She found herself tempted, for examp 
to try to find something “wrong” with Betty, and she found “a 
engaging in fantasies in which she confronted Betty with her defects. 
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Clinical interpretation of some of Betty’s essays, for example, suggests 
a certain smugness coupled with an expectation of what to Miss Case 
appeared to be privileges. Miss Case found it hard to identify with 
or find common causes with a child who seemed herself to have no 
deep involvements or concerns, no problems—a child, in effect, 
who already has a kind of middle-aged maturity and acceptance of 
life without ever having had to go through the pain of being socially, 
at least, an adolescent. Miss Case, as a former history teacher, realized 
that Betty would be just as well off in a job, a camp, or even taking a 
vacation as in school. Which left Miss Case feeling rather outraged. 
Betty had no particular suggestions for a personal inquiry of her 
own—or, more accurately, she had a great many suggestions but no 
commitment to any of them. Miss Case offered the notion of working 
in a second-grade class, helping the teacher. Betty, with her usual 
aplomb and appearance of bright interest, accepted this suggestion, 
which sounded like fun. For two hours each morning Betty helped 
Miss Steinzor with her class. Betty accepted Miss Steinzor readily, 
and the fact that Miss Steinzor has a good figure and is engaged to be 
married to an architect raised her considerably in Betty’s esteem. 
The boys and girls for the most part immediately liked Betty, which 
was no new experience for her; but they also began to trust her, and 


to bring her their troubl ieti 
1 es, anxieties, and fears—and this was a new 
experience, Her desire to ‘ 


expectations of the children, 
new sort of feeling: a blend o 
with a lurking anxiety that sl 
expected from her. This cam 


feeling of inadequacy. à ; € 

ee ta: quacy. And Betty couldn’t help wondering about Miss 
This is a long story, and I'd like to tak 

it, but we have so many other bo € you through the whole of 


a ; ys and girls to get to, that maybe 
Td better hit only the high spots. It was aaeei all nd that 
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Betty would be less anxious in a more “structured” situation—one 
in which there were more rules, in which the students were a little 
more conforming and had a better hold on their impulses. She 
therefore was moved as helper to a fourth-grade class and was quite 
successful. When the teacher offered to let her teach an arithmetic 
lesson, Betty was flattered and challenged: she worked for hours 
getting ready for it, and tried to anticipate all the questions the chil- 
dren would ask. Her first lesson went fairly well. Two weeks later, 
the teacher offered to let Betty plan and carry out a project with half 
the class. Betty, now thoroughly involved, rose to the occasion. She 
consulted with three of her high school teachers and the librarian and 
for the first time in her life had the satisfaction of engaging in a real 
inquiry. 

So that’s where Betty is now. Miss Case doesn’t know where it 
will end. Betty's own high school work in classes seems to be rather 
better, and socially Betty seems to be playing the field with the boys 
rather less. She may be settling down on a rather serious boy interested 
in chemistry. The Student Council’s Committee on New Courses was 
rather surprised when Betty, accompanied by three other students, 
appeared before them to ask for a short course in Sociology next 
year, 


Episode 3 

Tommy was something of a “square,” but his basement, much to 
Everyone’s surprise, was full of model boats, trains, and autos that 
he had constructed himself. On the theory that you are more likely 
to help people by building on their strengths rather than on their 
weaknesses, Miss Case got Tommy working part time making models 
for a small firm of industrial designers. The firm’s partners liked 
Tommy’s work very much but he began to rub them the wrong way, 
and things got pretty tense. In fact, one of the partners told Miss Case 
that they “couldn’t stand that boy much longer”; but she prevailed 
Upon them to let her send a counselor to observe the situation for 


a few days before they took action. 
d talked with Tommy and the people he 


was in contact with on the job. They then had a two-hour meeting 
together, during which a good deal of feeling was expressed and 
through which it appeared that Tommy’s own difficulties were playing 
into those of the partners; that nobody seemed able to break the 
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vicious cycle of insincere praise, hurt feelings, aggression, and blow- 
ups. Ostensibly to help Tommy but actually to help the firm, the 
counselor was invited to attend weekly staff meetings at which various 
problems and grievances were aired. By the end of two months, the 
firm had hired a new man who coupled design imagination with some 
of the human relations skills they needed, and the outlook was prom- 
ising. Tommy had become something of a mascot around the place, 
and, when the rest of the men prevailed upon the local adult education 
center to put in a course on design mathematics, they took Tommy 
along. He did very well in this course, and it was probably just as 
well that Miss Case let him drop the school’s algebra course, at which 
he was failing. 


In this adult-protected, work-focused situation, Tommy appears to 
be effective. He respects the partners because th 


; eir ideas are better 
than his and because they are Opening new doors for him, and this 
respect gives him the basis for self- 


The experience has 
design hobby, 
may well lie hi 


ng some model kits to try to sell to a 
o facing the uncomfortable idea that 
derable amount of science—which has 


3 


ms obvious to all but the 
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persons involved. Grace has no clear ambitions, although she talks 
about “going to college next year”—an eventuality which, in view of 
her grades, economic situation, and aptitudes, seems rather remote. 
To all appearances, Grace’s world is a tight little island, impervious 
to the machinations of well-meaning adults. 

At present, Miss Case is arranging to chat with Grace an hour a 
week in the hope that she can get her to begin to think realistically 
about herself. Miss Case can see several possible ways to move 
but she doesn’t know which makes most sense, and she has not 
yet assessed Grace’s “readiness” with respect to any of these. The 
alternatives which may open up are: (a) getting Grace interested in 
Personal grooming, or, if that is too threatening, in making her own 
clothes—knitting sweaters might be a good beginning here; (b) talk- 
ing with the choir director to explore two possibilities: one, that 
Grace’s interest in singing is genuine and may provide a focus, and 
the other, that the choir master develop some insight into his symbolic 
(or real?) relationship to Grace and be alerted to help her break 
through to a more mature understanding of her own needs; (c) talk- 
Ing with the Sunday school supervisor to ask whether Grace may 
have any flair for working with younger children; (d) visiting the 
home and talking with Grace’s parents to see if she has revealed any 
special talents and interests unknown to the school and to assess the 
kinds of forces that may be encouraging Grace’s resistance to develop- 
ing commitments to some goal, and that may be nibbling away at her 
Self-esteem; (e) putting Grace’s case on the agenda for a “case con- 
ference” with all her teachers, to see if they have discovered any 
Strengths that Grace might be encouraged to explore; and (f) asking 
the counselors of the student government program to get—by in- 
direction—an assessment of Grace’s interests and capabilities from 
Some of the student leaders. s 

To Miss Case, these activities are all simply to get information 
about Grace—to help Miss Case and, later on, the girl herself, to 
accept and understand the phenomenon that is Grace. As Grace and 
Miss Case get hunches, they may decide to make use of various diag- 
Nostic and clinical tests and to call on psychiatric, vocational, and ace 
demic counseling skills. But these resources will not be used until the 
team of Grace seal Case has developed some hunches worth inquiring 


Into by these more elaborate means. 
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Episode 5 


Robert, an exceedingly shy and withdrawn child, has already been 
studied by Miss Case. He was unable to help in any way, incidentally. 
The testimony is all quite clear: Robert has no relationships with 
anyone, and he is too tied up in his own misery even to be able to 
look at television with enjoyment. Miss Case has had to acknowl- 
edge that this is a case beyond the reach of the sort of “situational 
therapy” involved in the personal inquiries program of the school. 
She has discussed Robert with all his teachers, and they are going 
to make a special effort to bolster his ego with little failure-proof 
tasks like running the movie projector, giving a hand (very casually) 
in transporting books and materials from room to room, coming in 
after school to arrange a bulletin board, and so on. They will also 
make no effort to induce Robert to participate in give-and-take dis- 
cussion, and will be prepared, if necessary, to defend the right of 
the individual not to participate. 

But this is a case for psychiatric treatment, and the personnel 
services staff is consulting with a local clinic to find him this kind 
of help. Miss Case and the Personnel Director have added Robert 
to their list of twenty-six others (out of 800 pupils) whose existence 
demonstrates the need for some kind of special institution along 

treatment camp” lines that will Operate all year round; and they 
are getting ready a proposal to send through channels to the ap- 
propriate subcommittee of the Community Education Council. 

Episode 6 


Jack is an extremely bright bo i isli 
a y who has been cordially disliked 
by most of his teachers. He is sarcastic and belittles the efons of 


teachers and students alike. He 
Tek . actually studi A 
to maintain his A avera ly studies assignments enough 


ATTEN beak ge, but he delights in pretending that he never 

Mr. McCorkle, the 
class, but the bell ran: 
to come in during co 
When Jack came in, 
in a cold and analytic: 
pletely dispassionate 
reacted to by teache: 


physics teacher, burst his seams one day in 
g in the middle of his tirade, so he told Jack 
inference period as he still had a lot more to say. 
Mr. McCorkle had himself under control, and 
al manner spent half an hour giving Jack a com- 
Picture of how his behavior was perceived and 
Ts and students. Jack attempted to defend him- 
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self with blustery argument, but McCorkle just ignored the interrup- 
tions and went on with his bill of particulars. Jack used his real 
brightness to offer fancy, self-justifying interpretations of the incidents 
described by McCorkle; but McCorkle, who knew better than to turn 
the discussion into an intellectual argument (which he would probably 
lose anyway) doggedly stuck to the “facts” as he saw them. And 
Jack, finally confronted for the first time in his life by a completely 
Steadfast adult, quieted down and began to listen. He seemed to 
alternate between the verge of tears and the verge of nasty comments 
of his own; but he said nothing for the remaining twenty minutes. 
McCorkle closed the “interview” by saying that Jack should give 
himself a couple of days to think things over, and then he should 
feel free to consult Miss Case, McCorkle himself, or anyone else in 
the Personnel Services Department. 

For the next two days, Jack was absent from physics, and 
McCorkle discovered that he was going to the library instead; he had 
somehow talked the library teacher into accepting him because he 
had to get out a “special report.” McCorkle went to Mr. Round, 
Director of Personnel Services, and rather shamefacedly described 
what he had done. Round reduced McCorkle’s anxiety by pointing out 
that many teachers and counselors had tried to “get to” Jack over the 
last couple of years, but that McCorkle was the only one who had had 
Success—probably because he had really given Jack information about 
Jack rather than just deriving relief for himself. Moreover, Jack 
Was handling the situation very well. He was clearly not ready to 
make peace with McCorkle, but he had found an intelligent com- 
Promise: he had not left school or become destructive, nor had he 
accepted McCorkle’s observations. Instead he had cut physics, but 
Was apparently using the time rather constructively. Of course he 
had broken the school rule and lied to the librarian, which was not 
tight; he should not have taken the law into his own hands, and if he 
had asked Round for permission he would have gotten it. He was 
Probably acting out his own defiance in this rather innocuous way of 


flouting authority, which, after all, had been part of his pattern for 
i to Jack. If, 


a long time. Clearly, said Round, the next move is up 

in the meanwhile, Kec kie bumped into Jack in the hall, he might 
Comment that he had noted Jack was not in class and then A 
©n unless Jack wanted to talk with him. And Round would chec. 
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with Jack’s teachers and the librarian so that he would know what was 
going on. 

The next week turned out to be rather an unstable one. Jack 
himself showed more extremes of behavior than ever before, from 
long periods of holding himself in during the other classes to flashes 
of almost vicious attacks. In the library he worked as if the devil 
were chasing him. McCorkle found himself confused and wondered 
what he would do when Jack came back. Round got busy with other 
matters and forgot about Jack. 

The situation broke on Friday. In English literature, Jack failed 
to respond when Mrs. Price called on him. She called his name again 
and he came to with a start. She commented that he seemed rather 
preoccupied and then repeated her question. He answered it perfectly, 
and she complimented him. After school Jack came into Mrs. Price’s 
office and told his story. He mentioned that his library project was 
one on rocket fuels and that he was so far simply finding out what 


had been tried and how well each fuel performed; he also said he 
felt sure the librarian was aware i 


aving things unresolyed—and there 
too. 


rkle. McCorkle asked about his work on 
mat Suggested some further sources 
» Including an instructor į : 
McCorkle further Suggeste i tel len 


was his A in physics to consider, 
Jack went to see McCo 
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him and to the class if he wanted to, but there seemed no point 
in just returning to the old pattern. Rather to Jack’s surprise, he 
found himself suddenly very eager to be back in class, and the next 
forty minutes was spent negotiating the conditions for this return. 
Jack was back in class for a week before he began to get bored 
again. He and McCorkle were on friendly terms now, and the 
teacher suggested Jack take the final examination immediately just 
to see whether he really needed the class for academic purposes. 
Jack’s grade was an A, and they decided that he would drop the class 
and that he, McCorkle, and Miss Case would consider other ways to 
pursue his inquiry in physics. It all ended with Jack attending a 
Seminar on rocketry given by McCorkle’s friend at the college; and 
with Jack establishing a quasi-counseling relationship with Mrs. 
Price. In the seminar Jack had to work very hard to keep up, and Mrs. 
Price was quite successful in helping him reflect on his feelings in this 
Situation and develop some feelings of identification with classmates 
on whom he had earlier vented his scorn. Mrs. Price opened Jack's 
eyes to an entirely new sort of role he could take—that of helping 
others—and he signed up with the Student Council to give coaching 


aid to students in science. 


I wish we had time to thumb through the other record cards. 
Here’s Sandy, for instance, a quiet bright girl who has just finished 
her book on folk dancing. Carl has been spending his afternoons prac- 
ticing pipe organ and has composed a prelude which he will play 
at the Music Festival. Three girls made a survey of the food choices 
Of the students and ended with a series of recommendations for the 
cafeteria. Two boys have a responsibility for working up unique 
Window displays for four merchants, and their last display was a real 
traffic-stopper. Five girls are working part time as nurse’s aides, 
One boy is doing accounting (under the supervision of a CPA) for 
two small businesses, other youths are working with florists, groceries, 
museums, nursery schools, and so on, in an endless list. But perhaps 
We have said enough to make clear what we mean by personal ee 

Personal inquiry, in the sense of acting out and satisfying neers 

OWever commendable, is not enough. For over and above this it z : 

e educative, We are concerned not only that needs be met but a 
With how they are met. It is insufficient to help students cope Ta 
immediate situations; they must, in this process, learn to cope wi 
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other situations as well. Our aim is not adjustment as such but 
learning. 

Our little vignettes do not tell the whole story. Let’s see what part 
they do tell, and then we can consider the portion of the inquiry 
process which must be added in order to make the experience edu- 


cative. In the vignettes, then, I have intended to make clear a number 
of things. 


First, inquiry must be based on 
matter of grasping at any old interest or enthusiasm of the moment; 
precooked and rehashed possibilities; 


ees » as with Joe, 
em may be one of finding a goal in life, as with Betty and Grace. 


lem, it must be a Central one, whose solu- 
ther situations, 
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hunches about what sort of confrontation under what conditions could 
lead to inquiry. Robert’s problem, that of emotional crippling, had 
to be referred for professional medical aid. Jack's problem was not 
too dissimilar to those of Joe and Tommy; the difference in Jack’s case 
was his greater ego-strength that made direct confrontation, really 
without any supportive relationships, effective. 
. The second point I have built into these little stories is that inquiry 
Involves firsthand activity in real situations. In most cases, the in- 
quiring student is aided by working close to some adult with whom he 
can identify—some adult he would like to be like, perhaps, but at 
the least an adult he can easily trust. This adult must be without 
ulterior motives in dealing with the student. He has a job to do; he 
helps define the role of the student on the job, and the demands the 
student has to meet come either from the nature of the task or from 
the nature of the social conditions obviously required to get the work 
done. In other words, I want the student to transact his business di- 
rectly with the work and the work environment, I want him to dis- 
Cover that there are realities outside of his own personal desires or 
those of “authorities,” for it is only within such a stable framework 
of action that his own behavior can be assessed unequivocally by 
himself, It is only thus that he can discover and learn to depend on 
his abilities and that he can face up to weaknesses, because they 
cannot be blamed on other persons. : 

The third point I have tried to illustrate is that inquiry is an on- 
going business, one in which experience itself continually generates 


new data for consideration. It is a process in which the student 1s 
ights, new feel- 


always changing, developing new perceptions and insi j 
ings, new evaluations of new kinds of experiences, new attitudes 
toward old experiences. In short, it is a process which calls for con- 
tinual guidance through reflection on the results of one’s own experi- 
ence. It is because of this aspect of inquiry that the student needs a 
Sreat deal more than mere job supervision. He needs a Miss Case— 
Someone always available to talk with him not about the job but 
about the meaning for him of the job-related experience. This coun- 
Selor must also be someone with whom the student can nuny 
and he must be able to establish rapport with the m e 
Student may have to select the person himself, as with mea ae 
decided on Mrs. Price. It may well be that another student 


have this sort of role; certainly many parents will, too. 
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The fourth point I have worked into my accounts though with 
less emphasis than I would like, is that it will be valuable for the 
student in most cases to have images other than his own against which 
to compare his experiences and project his thoughts. I refer here to 
books and other sources of information of all sorts. For many students, 
the counselor’s main role may turn out to be that of getting into 
his hands some book, journal, or other written material which, be- 
cause it is organized and objective can give him a useful view of the 
technical processes and social meanings of his work, or which 
because it is personal and subjective, can stimulate an awareness of 
personal meanings and issues for the student. The combination of 
books, counselors, supervisor, and others falls flat unless it can stim- 
ulate an awareness of new attitudes and unless it can give the student 


enough information so that he sees there is something to reorganize 
in new insights, 


» 
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selor, but yo ; PE ; SAN 
atete e be dl hos ri is also a major objective of the group 
inguity is basi ussed in the next chapter. For the method of 
oa een nee: a social process, not a private and individual proc- 
E is own way a ~~ the individual to incorporate the method 
Ste ee 
TRORA ee q . ere must also be checkpoints at 
and atem essions in which the student reviews his progress 
tezi Re a to assess how far he has come and what steps are needed 
aan ess et a to a group of peers has real advantages, t00, provided 
his mais ae adequately interviewed by the group at the close of 
Gee ae - nee advantage here that is difficult to attain by 
atrecisthened s lies in the fact that the reporter is likely to gain a 
dsilccations ae gana to his inquiry as a result of his semipublic 
for his s; he is reinforced by the expectations others now have 
S performance. 
ne one of the products of inquiry is further inquiry. The 
fiat in on processes I have illustrated all assume that this is the 
the Ser ins Ae the student, and I have given attention to this because 
ibs nN so be the hardest and because I hope some reader will 
should, ï pe x give it a try. But at the end of the first inquiry, there 
coùnselor n be a council meeting, composed of the student, his 
lange : „the supervisor, possibly his parents, and anyone else who 
but alee sae interest in the inquiry. Not only the personal inquiry 
is the tira student’s other experiences should be considered, for it 
lie Fi ent as a whole person that we are trying to describe and 
Swier e the pathway to maturity of thought, emotion, and be- 
next in vite perceptions of all these people are the data from which the 
in thela z will be adduced—either because a need emerges clearly 
co ice or because their confusion suggests a critical 
really sta to be used next in order to see where the student 
~hicludin s. And all such testimony should be written into the record 
ing the agreed-upon evaluations which fairly sum up the 


Student’. r, + 
€nt’s accomplishment in the inquiry proper. 


ORGANIZATIONAL MATTERS 


onal inquiry. I hope that as you 
ut the boys and girls you know 
f these notions to their lives. 


A . r 
a this point I rest my case for pers 
and aie you have been thinking abo 
ave been testing the relevance © 
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What differences would such experiences have made for your son 
or daughter? Or, for that matter, in your own school experience? If 
you feel that the model is worthwhile in these terms, then you are 
ready to join me in tussling with the formidable problems of organiza- 
tion; but I beg you not to decide for or against an educational idea 
simply on the basis of “practical” considerations. 

The first problem of organization is deciding what needs to be 
organized. The only way to discover this is to begin in a small way 
to get the wheels rolling and then gradually to define special respon- 
sibilities as their need becomes apparent. Successful organization has 
to be developed over time. So where do we start? 

I think a fine place to start is in a high school summer session. 
Here we won’t have to worry about “courses” and we can also begin 
to train ourselves in the necessary skills. We can begin to find the 
people in the community who can help and the kinds of students we 
can work with to make a beginning—although ultimately we must 

s turn the summer session over to a com- 
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ip ie of this fitting process. His job is to see to it that the files 

ae a arly and systematically and that they are kept up to date. 
alive ahenea side, the Director will have to keep contacts 
MEY EA erie ain from the Superintendent of Schools down 
ee rd ag p make contacts, interpret the program, and report 
iit ug television, newspapers, mass meetings, and programs 
leg Pn The Director will probably need assistants to do the 
teaches ; i ey should be hired as needed. Some of them may be 
may “gta o have been relieved of some of their class work. Others 
nh ousewives who have been trained during a three-week sum- 

r program. 
ta ed side, the Director needs machinery for collecting 
dau pri incidents from teachers. He will need the help of a full- 
re nng clinic—which may not be located in the school. He will 
tentate M of supervisory counselors—probably one for every 
suspect S students. These counselors are the key supervisors, and I 
ation ae will develop their own specialties, determined by their 
n oe ips to particular kinds of resources in the community, their 
tins pt enee in supervising different sorts of inquiry, and their 
have te a to work with certain kinds of students. The director will 
herr. elp this group decide how students will be divided among 
poa — will need to train several assistants who are to be 
nit +, counselors. The ideal assistant would, in my opinion, be 
the pr eir own former high school students who had been through 
ee and was now in a nearby college. And ideally, these 
colk 3 S would themselves be planning to be teachers and could get 

ie EN toward their own preparation through this experience. 
wife g this, there is always that hardy perennial, the trained house- 

T to fall back on. 
all cp supervisor, counselor, u 

ning sa purposes, such as launching 
o e responsibilities of each participant, and ma 

necessary changes. 


and student should meet together for 
g inquiries, defining Or rede- 
king decisions 


ill roll depends on something else, which 
Organization. The necessary spirit is that 
ions will develop; lines of 
ed from time 


l Plea the program w. 
of in Call the Spirit of the 
ore quiry. Mistakes will be made and confus 

munication will get snarled, people will get disaffect 
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to time; the mimeograph machine will break down, and there will be 
occasional invasions by irate parents. But if the staff will think of 
themselves as learners too, will see in each failure a new lesson, a 
new insight, will deal with their internal problems directly, face to 
face—then the problems will be challenges. But the minute the staff 
thinks of itself as a factory, in which time is money and efficiency the 
god of the machine—all will be lost. 


7 


Social Order: 
The Subterranean World of 
the Group 


In which we let Flight 716 show us some of the richness 
and complexity of group behaviors, and we note the funda- 
mental conflict between the emotional and work tendencies 


of the group. We propose that group development proceeds 
as a continuous undercover investigation of how to resolve 
We suggest that the social 


this conflict in each situation. 
order emerges to provide the “ground rules” for dealing 
with this conflict; that the most educative classroom is one 
whose social order incorporates the chief features of the 
knowledge-discipline to be learned; and that its members 


are selected to facilitate this quest. 


) citizen needs that the 


The: 
Te are many things the ideal (or educated 
control economic prac- 


chi 
FS pie not: ability to judge political issues, 
munic afeguard the health of the community and the world, com- 

3 Tiaa with other peoples raised in different cultures, and so On. 
erall APYE: that these abilities are the resultant of two things: 2 gen- 
MOB trata and civilized mind and heart on the one hand, and 

Pecific knowledge and practice on the other. Presumably this pto- 


Vi i 5 
des the rationale for general and technical education. 
nd French gram- 


ma i learning of algebra, Shakespeare’s plays, a 

co T, if taught properly, would contribute to the enlightenment and 

Mpetence of the citizen. But the last thing most children have any 
113 
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real and present need for learning is algebra, Shakespeare’s plays, 
and French grammar. A 
The question before us, then, is, How can the task of learning 
things that children don’t (as children) need, be incorporated within 
their basic striving for an effective way of life? This is where the 
group comes in, and in this chapter and the next I shall try to show 
how. The question, rephrased in anticipation of the plan of group in- 
vestigation, was introduced in Chapter 5: What sort of group ar- 
all sorts of things “society” re- 
ugh the child has as yet no particular 


8 precludes these devices. They are 
e are looking for is understanding of 
the kinds of Social-psychological dynamics which develop readiness 


for learning, » and enable a person to gain new in- 
sights and Socially useful skills that are Meaningful to him. 


not what we are seeking. What w 


THE GRoup’s DYNAMIC 
In all groups there is 
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as the ; DE 
fies are integration is to individuals. And it is this dynamic 
The stirs : to harness to education. 
tion of contin se dynamic is, as always, the generation and resolu- 
two natures were e ween two natures. In personal investigation, the 
Pressed in confli a animal and social natures of the individual, ex- 
to inquire kiran etween his tendencies to act out emotionally and 
in conflict are igently into the situation. In the group, the two natures 
interpersonal ie tendency to seek comfort through development of 
and deal ch tiendships and alliances and its tendency to seek out 
When a nu sma: realities. Let me explain. 
themselyes te 7 of persons, strangers to each other, happen to find 
each other Aa er for a period of time, they start to interact with 
watch their k y may not say anything—at least not at first—but 
begin to øi yes! You will note that after a quick look around, they 
Harry =e re attention to each other in a highly selective manner. 
= er ag oe Susan across the way—a fact she is going to 
of watchine of pretty soon; then the two may engage in the game 
away enn ake other surreptitiously, with each quickly turning 
son in the hi other is about to catch him or her at it. Another per- 
eing sadad with his loud clothes and exaggerated movements, is 
People. He į quite openly (but with different expressions) by many 
Yet anothe is playing to the gallery, even though he may not know it. 
eyes, too A ee may be mostly invisible to the others; but he has 
Tead his s nd in his gestures, posture, and facial expression you can 
im „acceptance of the role, invited by him and already accorded 
> Of isolate, 
waiting room. It is ten minutes 
The well-tailored voice from 
thirty-minute delay due to 
fantasy any further TIl have 
1 conditions. If this is La 
d-carpet flight, nothing much will 
he South- 
o whom 


bet the gallery player i 
that if his re- 


Wisecr 

Mark ck or a hostile remark to the wh s re 

boy”) tai to spontaneously by someone else (“You said it, 
e two may move closer and into conversation. Harry and 
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Susan—again depending on the assessments they have been making— 
may or may not get into conversation; and, again depending on the 
further assessments this would provide, may or may not fly together 
when the plane finally leaves. The isolate, supported by the feeling 
of disappointment and resentment which he knows is shared by all, 
may venture a remark to whoever sits closest. 

I have been showing you the development of what Jennings? calls 
the “psyche-structure” of a group. There is no goal for the group as a 
whole, and people enter into interaction voluntarily—there is no re- 
quirement to “participate.” Each person is dealing with highly per- 
sonal matters, and each seeks something from certain others. What 
he seeks may be an active overt response or it may be only an im- 
passive expression into which he can read whatever attitude he would 
like to see there. The persons have meaning for each other. They 
form alignments and identifications with each other. A group is born, 
with subgroups and communication channels. This waiting-room 
group is a trivial impermanent group; it will dissolve readily into 
smaller groups and isolates just as soon as everyone gets seated in 
the plane. But this group has the makings. Suppose, for example, the 
plane doesn’t take off. It turns out the passengers will have to wait 
overnight. Lifelong friendships can form on lesser occasions than this; 
and when the plane does take off the next day, I doubt that the fixed 
Seats, arranged in twos and threes, will seriously stand in the way of 
sporadic conversations involving many different combinations of 
passengers. And the stewardess, who hasn’t had the opportunity to 


tead this, is likely to encounter a eneral iri if i 
; ted in 
good-natured kidding, : re ae 


ie sullenness, or whatever shared attitude has de- 
r ppe among the passengers. She will note the “cohesiveness” of the 
oad. 


All groups have a psyche structuri i i al 
; T e. It rsOD 
psyche” needs of individuals. Th: Sr o 


s , rough this structure individuals deal 
with their anxieties, doubts, and pri i 

> r rivate desires. It i ure for 
seeking comfort and z Ba 


reassurance. It is also inter iv > 
‘active, and what O 
person needs for comfort ma 


| y be upsetting to . In this 
case, assuming that the people are mea cee pe oe of 
time—as in a classroom or business office—a shared opinion will 
emerge in the group about what sorts of behaviors will be sanctioned 
and what sorts punished. Boundaries to the expression of feeling an 
to the development of intimacy (and distance, too) will emerge. 
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My little teaser about La Guardia vs. Albuquerque and first-class 
vs. tourist flights was put in to make an additional point: that the 
boundaries and behaviors are strongly conditioned by the mores of 
the “larger” community. No group has unlimited choice in the nature 
of its controlling climate and unspoken agreements; it has to operate 
within the range of possibilities already available in the larger society 
to which its members have, through the years, become conditioned. 

Restrictions and demands come also from the task, and these gen- 
erate a different sort of group. Let us suppose, for example, that old 
Flight 716 in our above fantasy is really in trouble: after two hours 
of doing whatever mechanics do, the certo system is still “kaput.” The 
man in charge hastily calls together a high-level group to diagnose the 
difficulty. Let’s consider this process of calling the group together. 
When he gets on the phone, whom does he call? Obviously, those in- 
dividuals who are believed to be experts with certo systems; the 
Criterion for selection is past achievement and therefore presumed 
ability to contribute. Moreover, these men are not asked if they would 
like to come; they are instead given the front-and-center routine. 
Further, this is all right with them because to be available for such 
emergencies is part of their jobs, and they are being paid for it. 

So now we have the diagnostic conference, with its individual 


members absorbedly poking, peering, testing and inspecting the parts 
“5 wife. One of the obvious 


Calling for skillful use of the transmer?. 
Filings and Grit division, wanted to use thi 
It was already in the possession of Stark, of the High Temperature 
and Holocaust Lab. So Norton said to Stark: When you are through, if 
you please. And Stark said to Norton: A minute more, and it’s yours. 
From this bit of civilized interaction you'd never have guessed that on 
the long walk to the hangar Stark had confided to Turnquist (Audio 
humping and Vibration section) that Norton struck him (Stark) as 
cing only a little bit less intelligent than a blind goat on whom a 
lobotomy had been performed by a thumb-handed moron who, at the 
age of four, had been rejected by his mother. f a 
After each expert had poked to his heart’s content, Gridley, being 
‘Sady, suggested they proceed to compare notes. Nobody was sons 
What the trouble was, although four experts had each noted at an 
i suspicious condition Or symptom. Their job, said Gridley, WOU 
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be, first, to hear what each individual had observed; second, to weigh 
the observations as possible evidence for speculations as to where 
the trouble lay; and third, to plan a program for attacking the ailing 
certo mechanism in such a way that each operation would throw 
maximum light on the possible causes of trouble. As the group moved 
from speculation to hypothesis and recommendations, Stark and 
Norton argued together that the trouble lay in the grubblepusher, 
whereas Turnquist seemed to feel that the honk valve was a more 
likely culprit. Gridley, who felt that his expertness was not on a par 
with that of the others, Privately thought maybe the problem lay in 
the generators—but that’s what he always thought, and he considered 
that it would be inappropriate to mention this because his task was 
really to coordinate the thinking of the experts. Of the two other ex- 
perts in the group, one had almost nothing to say, looked at his watch 
often, and finally begged to be excused, commenting as he left that 
all he could see to do was take down the grubblepusher and the honk 
valve. The other expert, when finally pushed for an opinion, went 
to the board and presented three alternatives which he had arrived at 
by symbolic logic, and he nailed down the problem as the “faulty 
extenuation of the threshold level in the over-all working system.’ 
When asked for further explanation, he admitted that this was basi- 


cally an heuristic notion, and that he probably should not have men- 
tioned it, 


__ As we look back at this slice of life, we see that the fact that there 
a task to d 


© makes a difference. The difference comes from the de- 
mands of the task. Data must be gathered, pooled, and speculated 
about. Thoughts must be spoken out loud, and they have to be put 
together, which May require concentrated attention by one member, 
the “coordinator.” The Tight to talk depends on the relevance of an 
idea to the problem. Various members may find themselves in agree- 


» getting out of the meeting is the goal. 
the nature of the 
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problem—they in no sense choose each other to work with. 
_ Our diagnostic conference is a “socio” group. It is oriented to solv- 
Ing problems, or, in more general terms, taking action against the 
ea eae The socio group has a structure of subgroups, and of 
Unctional roles and positions (status and authority) which define the 
a relationships between the members and the group’s task. 
ifferent kinds of contributions may be expected from the various 
members, but the differences of expectation (in so far as they are 
resitimate) are based on assessment of competence and contribution. 
here is a common purpose, namely, to solve the problem; and, the 
nls has to organize its discussion with this in mind. The purpose 
explicit, and it is easy to judge the relevance of contributions. 
ae Wwe compare our passengers and experts, we see that the psyche 
Sie groups each contain elements of the other—in spite of my 
to present extreme and pure examples. À 
In the case of the passengers, the beginning of overt interaction 
(talking to each other) was the announcement to the entire collection 
Ea that the plane would be delayed. In psyche terms, each in- 
> eoa experienced heightened anxiety, anger, Or shock at the un- 
dig Cted, and each had to deal with it in some way, using other in- 
iduals for this purpose. But in socio terms, the announcement 
E a stress not only on each individual but upon the group as a 
ee e. In effect, the voice imposed a demand—to wait longer ee 
collet trom the “outside”; and the demand was made on F 
eae of persons as a collection, not as a series of differentiated 
te From the airline’s point of view, fifty-two persons, me 
wait LE the ambulatory load of the plane, had to be pepe: y 
Were Onger; and the reason for telling them this was that nothing 
Said the group would begin to take action “against” the airline: 


= i i . “78 . E 
X questions, demanding explanations, striking attitudes, demand 
ld initiate these contacts, 


an 
and Sympathy, etc. A few passengers wou eres 
the others would listen in. Informally, then, these few wo 


acting on b 

ehalf of the group. i 
&r n the example as ats, he stress tended to accelerate the paea 
ie 3 behavior and consolidated the psyche-group relations ne y 
Ha, tially established. My fantasy was probably not entirely sé ae 
to for example, instead of turning to the girl, migita eee ie 

i n 
Tn to some man who looked as if he ne ae 


air] y 
Nes, and this would signify the suppressio 
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interest by a stronger work need to get to wherever the plane was sor- 
posed to take him. For a moment, Harry must choose between pen 
sonal interests and task demands. If something similar a a 
the other passengers, too, then very little more in the way of a furi = 
announcement over the speaker would be required (in a 
to bring a socio group into full-fledged existence. But note that vd 
psyche group is still in existence, even though partially suppres me 

In the case of the diagnostic conference of experts, I have le 
a few psyche elements in my account. The most obvious one is - 
indication of relationships between Stark and Norton and Stark a 
Turnquist. Stark is seen to have antipathy to Norton, and to feel et ; 
enough to Turnquist that he can confide this to him. This, then, is pa i 
of the interpersonal or psyche picture. Now, however, look what ae 
pens in the course of working on the problem; Stark finds himself p 
agreement with Norton and in disagreement with his friend Turnquist. 


In my illustration I have portrayed an easy shift in alliances, as if pet 
sons can make common cause with e 


; : n 
rstwhile enemies, or can tur 
against their friends. Presumabl 


y they can deal with problems as prot- 
lems, and check their “emotions at the door.” Actually, of course, ar 
all learn to do this to some extent—usually to a lot smaller Sar 
than we admit. And it takes e Sy: we pay a price. This energy gor? 
to do when one’s personal private 10 
meeting the presumed expectancies © 
one’s task role. One must give in to one or the other, or he must fin 
a new basis of conduct that e 


velops the standards and 
I have been 


ieti s 
. ieties, challenge, ego support, respons 
to all sorts of ideas and feelings, and so on, 
To sum up: 


1. All groups have both psyche and socio 


‘ented 
; -group natures, oriente 
respectively to creation of the group as a 


ua d- 
milieu for personal nee 
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meeting : 
ersten bead creation of the group as an instrument for solving 
SAR bop which come from “outside” the group. 
ing these with pal the psyche needs and of the problem of harmoniz- 
ten SETE st il is largely determined by the particular com- 
3. The ae, Be ities in the group (e.g., who are the members). 
partly pee rn s of the psyche and socio natures of the group are 
i ee Vie g partly supplementary, and partly in conflict. 
bitten group to survive, it must somehow reconcile the demands 
and ty univa oi This survival or maintenance need is a strong one, 
5. A s no ; in one way or another every group must deal with it. 
the roin ta ee implicit and explicit agreements is developed by 
cote ineo order to combine its psyche and socio needs; these be- 
tions of D into the standards, values, and operating assump- 
6. Th e group. 
fics of w eae validity, and ease of maintaining the group in the 
whether it be i natures is largely determined by the leadership, 
om one person Or from all the members. 


THE PSYCHE NEEDS 


e psyche system of the class- 
For most high school students, 
d priority of involvement 
socio system. The high 
ood, driven by 


Mia te can shut his eyes to thi 
activities h e cannot make it disappear. 
than do ie higher psychological reality an 
school cn planned learning activities of the 
Sensed er standing between childhood and adulthood, 
Need to — capabilities and felt emotional urges, harried by the 
a person h ong but not knowing where or how to go about jt—such 
the roo asia lot more on his nervous system than a tension to fin 
We t of x?+3ax— 6a? =0. 
that ay recently obtained some d 
Psyche ne Lage serve to illustrate wh 
cS Gee s. The data come from a current study, supported by the 
arning.. se of Education," on how to group students into effective, 
Mogae classes. By way of introduction, I might say that 
Not dieas these psyche needs turns out to be quite a chore. They are 
titudes n measurable. Each must be inferred from a pattern of at- 
a basic dy perceptions, and beliefs; and each represents, 1 effect, 
hies eme or way of life which might be established in the group. 
m e psyche needs were identified from patterns of scores obtained 
a three-hour test battery administered to 750 high school stu- 


ata at the University of Chicago 
at I mean by the high-priority 


le 


fro 
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dents in 11 schools. From these, we selected 216 students in grades 
VIII through XI. In the sample there were as many boys as girls; 
there was equal representation of three ranges of economic “class” 
(laborer to professionally trained executive); IQ was evenly and com- 
parably distributed through the class, grade, and sex groups. We de- 
veloped 172 scores for each child—IQ was one of them—and then 
set the campus UNIVAC to grinding away. The themes it came UP 
with are eye-openers! 

The largest factor, accounting for about 12 per cent of the data, 
is one we call the “goody-goody” factor. It is contributed to by all 
the scores through which a child says how well he likes things— 
teachers, ways of working, goals, other kids, and so on. It is also con- 
tributed to by scores which, taken together, give a picture of con- 
formity: the student who is high on this factor likes everything ex- 
pected of him, no matter what it is. It is accompanied by rather low- 
level work, and by lack of emotional involvement. There is rejection 
of fight and flight, and of all but rather muted expressions of feeling. 
We could not help but wonder if this factor doesn’t portray a highly 
successful adjustment to the demands of the typical classroom, and, 
if so, it should probably be called the “survival” factor. It is more 
characteristic of upper- than of lower-class (economically) children- 

The second factor, accounting for about 6.5 per cent of the data 
on these high school students, is a social-sexual factor. The sexual 
part has to do with discriminating between boys and girls, having dif- 
a expectations for the two sexes—as compared with thinking ° 

i as interchangeable. Along with this goes acceptance of emotions 
pre erence for active rather than passive interpersonal relationships, 
and a distinct liking for decisions to be made b the “group” rather 
than by oneself, teacher, or large class. This eee an to be more 


ope of the younger and brighter students in the seventh to nint 
grade range, and probably spots a particular developmental task 
characteristic of this age, g 


The third factor, accounting for about 7 per cent of the data, Í$ 
characterized by tentativeness and confusi with respect to pat 
ticipating with other people, in uncertainty about what ee are im 
portant, and in variability with Tespect to items getting at deeper ail 
dications of personal security. There is confusion about one’s O 


on role, retreat into passivity, concern over personal-social relatio?” 
ships, and avoidance of emotional expression 
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The fo : 
<a ce sie accounting for about 4.3 per cent of the data, 
ploie one pees m ination of rational consistency with needs to ex- 
a Sate . There is great preference for “telling” and rejection 
his opinione eet what one tells about is himself, his feelings, 
acceptance a ne ng together for a common goal is rejected, as is 
erence Son pecans get for one’s own progress. There is pref- 
iS anonymous 1 $ involving the class as a whole (i.e., in which one 
bility), es , can’t be checked up on easily, and can avoid responsi- 
Beraya me attractive value is sensual enjoyment. This factor 
boys. y related to IQ, and tends to be found with lower-class 
The 
is Se ce ieee also accounting for about 4 per cent of the data, 
tor ‘tiveccles e and is associated with low IO; there is a tendency 
note is ni and older students to enter in, also. The dominant 
strong prefere ny with boys activities and behaviors. There is 
Sather than d ce ‘or listening rather than telling, for submission 
ominance, for comfort rather than work. There is a good 


deal of j 
sary aay “sensitivity.” 
oys. The hen accounting for about 3 per cent of the data, is for 
as nothing to Ga component is the value of social restraint, but it 
as instead to d o with altruism, which is the lowest rated value. It 
every score eae with submissiveness; which shows up 10 just about 
authoritarian could be thus interpreted. The preferred teacher is the 
listening te , the most worthwhile activities are teacher-dominated; 
havior: Asien! preferred to telling. Identification is with female 
People: n Ju gments are made critically and evaluatively of other 
; nothing is voluntarily revealed about oneself. 

tbook 


The 
A se i ; ; 
venth factor, about the same “size,” is a classical texi 
f denial of one’s own de- 


Picture 
ley counterdependency; that is, 0 
y. There is strong rebelliousness against adult authority, 


agai a 

i a of working on tasks. Peer groups are used to 
Seeking rane , not to listen to others. At the same time, there 1S a 
to “be on armth from others, and a strong rejection of opportunities 
ole, and T s own.” There is evidence of confusion about the male 
1S shown deeper insecurity and feelings of inadequacy. This factor 

The ei P by boys of high IQ. ; 

Younger aoe factor, also about 3 per cent, 1S most repre: 
© repre ildren, and somewhat stronger for boys than git's: 
sent an effort to submerge oneself in group activities, pref- 


sented in the 
irls. It seems 
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erably with a few other students. Probably likes to “do things” with 
a group of kids, but brings very little to the group. Tends toward 
passivity and avoidance of responsibility. It is the picture of a 
“fringer.” 

The ninth factor, also about 3 per cent, is for young, high IQ stu- 
dents. It shows a strongly teacher-centered person who wants the 
teacher to set out a respectable thought-out course of study, to 
stimulate the student and make demands on him, and to work closely 
with him. The student likes information and listening to reports. 
The value picture Suggests thoughtfulness rather than mere “aca- 
demic” achievement. The student rejects practically everything that 
has to do with the class, and probably has trouble coping with peers. 

The tenth factor, also about 3 per cent, is rather similar to factor 9 
in its teacher-centeredness, A different kind of teacher is preferred, 
however, namely the tule-giver or authoritarian. There is strong pref- 
erence for working alone, within boundaries set by the teacher. There 


is rejection of the teacher who tries to plan with the student, and 
Tejection of class activities, 


And so on. The UNIVAC continues to grind away, and will, nO 
doubt, identify many m 


| ore factors. But perhaps this is enough to make 
the point that there are many ways of life and many kinds of psyche 
needs of the students. Most of these are ignored in teaching, yet their 
combination should certainly have a good deal to do with determining 
what sort of class group will confront the teacher. Most interesting 
of all, however, is the clear revelation of the very wide array of non- 
learning concerns of children, Conformity, confusion, sex identifica- 
ty, relating to (or avoiding) peers—these 
probably “drive” the interaction in the 
nterest, let us say, in The Merchant of 
> he prescribed “materials of instruction 
and academic tasks set by the teacher may be useful primarily tO 
provide a content vehicle for exploring and working on these higher 
high school students. sexual developments. After all, these arë 


To confound and confuse the picture further, no actual student ca? 
be represented by a single factor, Any of the ten factors presente 
above may be strong, middling, or weak within a particular student, 
and all combinations are possible. It is clear that the dynamic worl 
of the group, out of which a Social order is created, is a world of 
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ig van lie below speech and usually mostly below conscious- 

-A “ag e world of motivations, tensions, and energy systems; and 

slots hs high priority demands on the realms of thought, 

the it es ehavior. Events in this submerged world, manifested in 

bt problem of reconciling psyche and socio systems, have 
o do with the quality, amount and meaning of learning. 


tions and attitudes are, 
from one country and 


but whole groups appear 
owing how characteristic 
h in Europe in 1956, I 


of pimai in culturally shared predisposi 
langite quite clearly seen as one goes 
ise as to another. Not merely individuals, 
oe fa on different assumptions. Not kn 
shall pane: were the groups I dealt wit 
put into reay the nationality of these groups, but I would like to 
the shift fr, r notes some apparent cultural differences with respect to 
Ti otie om psyche-comfort orientation to the commitment to work.* 
dienes country a group had to settle two matters before committing 
With res es: first, that what they were being asked to do was rational 
coud |g to defined problems; and second, that the foreign trainers 
ê Giine Sere ina fair fight. The first requirement has to do with 
there ig se tradition of forgetting class and other differences when 
Seems to peel that needs to be done.” The second requirement 
Mee Bae e related to an acceptance of another person as “one of 
ness) en and therefore trustworthy; the fight (verbal, thank good- 
i oo the initiation ceremony. i 
ment se other country, the two most prominen me 
for the emed to be, first, that the trainer accept an authoritarian role, 
Sae 4 of the leader has throughout history been that of The 
that pis to act in any other way would produce so much confusion 
side A eae would end. But the second element was that out- 
avoidin e meeting, the trainer must be friendly ona personal level; 
at eE status symbols, mixing and mingling with all the members 
grou S, always being available for talk—these were important. The 
cna Nii accept responsibility for problem-solving under these 
expe ions if the leader would tell them what conclusions they were 
pected to reach. This last condition we ultimately were 3 


le ble to 
O A 
sen up a little; they did not have to 


e be told explicitly, they could 
aa indirectly through a leader-dominated give-and-take discus- 


T x 
n a third country, commitment coul 


t elements in commit- 


d be given only after an analy- 
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t 
sis of the positions of each person with respect to ir ods oe 
hand. Each social level and each office has, it is assume , ci 
fined privileges and responsibilities. So once each ae ee ee 
sition and functional relationship to the problem is dec: he. 
this takes time—then each knows how far, in what way, a oe 
respect to what things he will commit himself to any purpose or 
of action. 

In a fourth country, the group could expose problems, ne 
opinions, listen to each other—but never reach a decision as a g ee 
and even when the members seemed to want the same thing, mike 
were very resistant to agreeing that they all wanted it. For com i 
ment here is a matter of individual conscience, and no man may qu š 
tion or interfere or evaluate the beliefs or motivations of ona 
The way out of this is for some authority to lay down the aie a 
so much by telling people what they have to do but rather by man H y. 
lating events in such a way that each person has to act in some 7 À 
Thus we could not get the group ever to agree to analyze or study \ 

hen we confronted them with a problem, we eee 
a high degree of involvement and cooperation. a 
we wanted to pull out some conclusions, and ae 
ents could be reached because each man had to deci 


expect, usually, 
would last until 
again no agreem 
for himself. 


THE DIFFERENCE GROUP COMPOSITION MAKES 


It has occurred to a number of 
Specified characteristics mi 


they chose. The objects 
record, a book of six impr 


ee 
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thr ; 
ane aa bills, etc. This task was devised by scientists at the 
e o ii and has been played with in laboratories all over 
e n Cae 3 = six begins by asking each person which object he 
Teresa kes en is ia agreement. Then they inquire into why each 
ötlier. There Be object, giving the members a chance to persuade each 
their iler is a short stalemate after that, and two members switch 
29, nthe pe to agree with a third. A fourth member, her heart 
the fifth lary, gets into a strenuous but controlled argument with 
PE emo whose mouth is watering for the cheese. The other 
chee atte ervene from time to time, and a new stalemate occurs 
the Son ier that he has a preference but doesn’t want to obstruct 
will RE Tes will yield to the group’s will. Unfortunately, the group’s 
sluiten a. Finally one person comes up with a brilliant 
tember, T e the portfolio of six paintings and then give one to each 
that it S e group is delighted with the suggestion and recognizes 
E the — both the problem of choice and of disposal of the loot 
talk to th e stroke. The session over, the members hang around to 
Coma ori experimenters and two of them say they would like to 
out of th and listen to the recording of their session. Then they g0 
e laboratory together, and they are headed for coffee and a 


Ost- P 
Post-mortem of their session. 
instructions repeated 


but the members do . 
preference after that. 
erent objects, and seldom 


ey j 5 
Yy immediately decide on the three dollars. They get up to leave, 
ill haven't decided what to do 


bu 

With tree Perimenter tells them they st ed wh 

hadn't money. They express surprise that the money is theirs—they 

and r understood that the choice was for keeps. They half-jocularly 

She aaa decide to give the money to another person not present. 
S expecting a baby, and she can use the money to buy it some- 
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thing. The baby is expected to arrive in seven months. The patie 
the members get up and leave the room rapidly, without a bac 

ae first group accepted the task and got thoroughly involved = 
it, its members established and maintained good relationships to ea 
other, and it arrived at a thoroughly realistic and satisfying ig 
The second group never really accepted the task as something 


work on, and practically all of their behavior indicates nonacceptance 


and flight from the necessity of facing up to personal differences and 
feelings. 


Both groups were selected by the Gradolphs? from thirty aare 
attending a workshop at the University of Chicago. The NE 
used for selecting them was a “projective” test which presente! 


series of incomplete sentences, The adults were required to complete 
each sentence as rapidly as possible, and in 
revealed the same sorts of b 


mental task. In each 
similar, so that their c 
ance got established a 

As a next step, the 
gether with three me 


ementary capabilities, but the people selected 

» and hence the differences showe 
up with great clarity. But in addition to these emotional kinds © 
capabilities, people also can “work,” that is, seek facts and tiy te 
analyze and deal with the realities involved in the problem. I have 
called the emotional way “acting out” and the reality-seeking way 
“inquiry.” The first gro 


up was an inquiry group, with a fairly strong 
component of seeking intimacy with each other as a way of reducing 
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anxieties created by the task. The second group was a classic acting- 
out group, and their dominant emotional theme was flight. 

_ What about friends? Would groups be more effective and produc- 
tive if all the members were friends? All right, let’s try it and see. 
In 1953, my research seminar at the University had all the members 
of the seventh grade in the Laboratory School fill out a sociometric 
questionnaire by means of which they rated all their classmates on a 
7-point scale of friendship. Two groups of eight girls were selected 
for the experiment, and the members of both groups were equally 
chosen by the rest of their classmates—that is, members of both 
&roups were equally “popular” in the class. The groups were made 
different, however, in this respect: the eight girls in one group had all 
tated each other as first or second on the friendship scale, whereas the 
Other eight girls in no case chose each other. This second group was 
not composed of enemies; they simply didn’t choose each other as 
friends. Both groups were given the same two tasks: (a) Look at a 
Picture and make up a story about what is happening, and (b) look 
at another picture and tell how the people in the picture feel about 
each other, The stories were to be worked out by the group in any 
Way they wished. 

All the girls had been given the sentence-completion test so that we 
Were able to assess their tendencies toward fight, flight, dependency, 
Pairing, and work. Each comment made during the discussion was also 
Keyed to these same five categories, It was thus possible to compare 
the pattern of emotion and work in the private individual test situation 
With the pattern as actually expressed in the social interactive situation. 
The correlation between test and group situation for the friends was 
-78; for the nonfriends, .32. Thus the popular notion is supported 
that One expresses his “real” feelings more spontaneously among 
friends than among mere acquaintances. 

In the first story (tell what is happening), the friends and n 
expressed the same amount of emotion (36 and 32 “units” res 
tively), In the second story (how the characters feel about each other), 

© friends expressed six times as much emotion as the nonfriends 
(95 to 16 units). In the first story the friends directed 50 per = 
More work to the assigned task and to solving their problems 
Working together (123 to 84 units). In the second story, the frien S 

i Ester its). In other words, the 
d 250 per cent more work (171 to 70 units). In of d story- 
"ends expressed more work and more emotion in their second story 


onfriends 
pec- 
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telling, whereas the nonfriends expressed less work and less emotion. 

The figures give only the bare bones of the story. The friends were 
more emotionally involved as they went along; the nonfriends became 
progressively more apathetic. Neither group gave much energy to the 
story. The demand to tell a story only provided the occasion for some 
high-tension interpersonal and group dynamics. The friends, being 
friends, felt free to fight, and the fighting was of two sorts. First, 
there was a competition between two members for leadership of the 
group. Each contestant had followers, too. One of them seemed to 
engage in interpersonal fighting for prestige and status; the other ex- 
pressed the desire simply to run away from the assigned task. Second, 
the group projected into their stories a great deal of hostility toward 
adults. In a word, the group fought each other and together they 
fought the world. And more so as they went along. But this fighting 
also generated a lot of creativity. They tried to top each other in 
thinking up details of fantasy; the competitiveness increased the num- 
ber of ideas about the pictures. It is true that the fantasy tended to be 
rather hostile, and at a couple of points the observers were downright 
embarrassed. The girls also defied the experimenters, refusing to fol- 
low the instructions with regard to the second story. 

In the nonfriends group, the dynamic was simpler: one difficult 
person had to be dealt with. She was badly out of step with the others, 
who were inclined to follow the instructions in a dull and obedient 
manner. The group was not sufficiently cohesive to deal with this girl, 
and they simply gave up on the second task. They were bored and 
uninterested, and we took this to be withdrawal from their unsuccess- 
ful efforts to deal with their problem child. 

We were astonished at all the hostility among the friends, and we 
sought information that might account for it. We offer the following 
as a plausible explanation: The friends were all several months older 
than their classmates, and 8 to 10 points lower in IQ than the average 
of the class. They were also members of minority groups within the 
class, seven belonging to one minority group and one to another. We 
felt that all three of these conditions could very well add up to a 
feeling of “not belonging” in the total class—possibly even to the 
feeling of being rejected—even though in fact they were as popular 


with their classmates as the youngsters in the other group. Their 


“friendship” might be expected to be something of a defensive coali- 
tion, oriented not so much to their appeal for each other as to their 
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perceived need to defend themselves and stand together in the total 
group. Their hostility to adults, as the visible and powerful symbols of 
the majority group, would be entirely reasonable. 

We conclude that just selecting “friends” is not good enough. We 
also want to know the basis of their friendship. The research semi- 
nar was about evenly divided when I asked them which group they 
would prefer to try to teach. Certainly the nonfriends would be far 
easier to “manage” in class, but the friends would have a greater po- 
tential for learning—provided the learning activities also met their 
needs to deal with whatever motivations drove them together as 
friends. This would call for a rather shrewd diagnosis of needs and 
considerable ingenuity in devising learning activities that could capi- 
talize on rather than be wrecked by these motivations. 

It is becoming increasingly evident that children are “whole” 


people, and no one fragment of information about them will enable 


us to say much about the kind of group they will produce. You may 


know, for example, that they are friends, or have high IQ’s, that they 
generally have highly positive attitudes toward school work, or even 
that they are intensely interested in some school subject. But you still 


don’t know what to predict when you put them together. 


TEACHABLE GROUPS 


We do not know at present how to compose groups for instructional 
Purposes, but we do know a good deal about what is going to be in- 
volved, and there is a growing belief that the composition of the 
group may be at least as important as the method of the teacher in 
determining the quality of the educational product. This is a difficult 
proposition to prove, because what is generally reported as educa- 
tional achievement tends to be limited to memory of information, 
conditioned skills in problem solving of specified types, and more or 
less subjective opinion as to how “good” a student or citizen the child 
is in class. Unfortunately, “outcomes” defined in terms of specific 
behavior instead of in terms of meaning and understanding have 
something to do with education but probably not much. At any rate, 
these outcomes are relatively insensitive and unresponsive to group 
composition. A thoroughgoing drillmaster who suppresses all con- 
versation among the children may teach them to spell quite as well as 
somebody who is more oriented toward inquiry. The differences 
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won't show up on a standardized spelling test, even though they prob- 
ably will show up in whether the student goes on spelling correctly 
when the teacher isn’t standing over him—although even this has not 
been demonstrated adequately. 

When I talk with teachers about their classes, I find two common 
agreements that: (1) Classes in the same subject differ markedly— 
one may be easy to work with, productive, and stimulating, whereas 
the next may be dull, resistant, and satisfied with little accomplish- 
ment and (2) many a class would be just fine to work with if only the 
teacher could get rid of one (but more usually two or three) “diffi- 
cult” students. The most common wish is to have a class with which 
the teacher can work, be sympathetic, find common cause and mutual 
respect. In different schools classes are selected by different criteria. 
In some schools, students are asked to select the math (or other) 


is worth considering, 
face value. It gets the 
to try to make a go o 
lationships and of th 
hand, it may arous 
have been plunge 
heard about this p 


We hear a good deal about ability grouping, 


igh ability class appear to be teaching about 
but they find it easier to com- 


class should be capable of—that is, who 
thing extra—seem less persuaded that 
easier than just teaching the youngsters a 
lar” class. And teachers who think bright 
directing and able to work more on the 
been disappointed. 


Segregation makes the job 
s individuals within a “regu- 
Classes should be more self- 
ir own have quite regularly 
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Another kind of practice which is often found in schools is to have 
teachers or counselors select classes on the basis of their combined 
knowledge of the students as persons. Attention is given to separating 
friends (or putting them together), to trying to put each student with 
the iad” of teacher with whom he will work best, and to distributing 
the “strong” students among the various classes. This sort of selection 
process, admittedly fumbling and uncertain in its judgments, seems to 
be generally considered worthwhile, if only because one feels better 
when he tries to use his intelligence instead of leaving choices to 
chance scheduling factors and IBM machines. An example of this 
procedure, which seems to be highly successful, is the selection of 
small “reading” groups of primary children, Here the groups are 
selected from all the primary classes and carefully matched to the vari- 
ous members of the teaching staff. 

Turning from school practices to the sort of experimental studies 
reported in this chapter, it is amply shown that the productivity and 
characteristics of group operation are strongly affected by composi- 
tion. It is less well demonstrated that the educational results, assessed 


with respect to each child, are closely related to composition. Those 


experiments which really give the child an opportunity to reveal the 
been exposed do consistently 


meaning to him of ideas to which he has 
anings and interpersonal re- 


show relationships between learned me 
lationships, but it would be a hardy enthusiast who would insist that 


One causes the other. 

Having now, I hope, disarmed the reader by this display of fairness 
and caution, I shall proceed to comment on the problem of composi- 
tion in relation to the grouping of students for instruction. The 

the continual interweaving of the 


dynamic of the learning group is 
tendencies of the members of the group to develop common cause and 
common culture (socio-operation) versus their tendencies, as in- 


dividuals, to respond differently and to find different meanings in their 
common experience (psyche-operation). Three general specifications 


seem most important: 

The groups for learning should be sn 
dividual can be heard, can have a contri 
well acquainted with the others. This sug 


fifteen. 


The groups for 
fairly readily; socia 


mall enough so that each in- 
buting role, and can become 
gests a maximum size of 


be able to find common cause 


learning should 
able to speak the same language 


lly they should be 
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and in the some idiom, among themselves and with the teacher, This 
means that they should subscribe to similar values with respect to the 
importance of work, the kinds of contributions that are to be rewarded 
and punished, the expectations of the teacher’s role as authority. 

The groups for learning should be able to get into temperamental 
conflict. The members should react differently to the same reality 
stimulus; there should be the possibility of clashes. 

The groups for learning should be composed of persons whose 
psyche affiliations will be compatible with the demands of the task 
and of the method of learning. The method of teaching should not 
make demands that deny needs for friendship, support, and some 
interpersonal communication by the particular students in the class; 
or, to put it another way, compatibility between students and method 
of learning should be good enough that energy going into psyche 
needs also promotes rather than hinders Possibilities of learning. 

ct at the University of Chicago suggested 
hich may ultimately turn out to be useful.* 
, Students do approach subjects differently. One child can make 
Sense out of algebra presented symbolically and theoretically; a sec- 
ond child probably needs to have the symbols tied down to objects 
like blocks, moving wheels, and data-producing experiments; a third 
youngster needs to see algebra in relation to how people like himself 
can use it in everyday affairs; a fourth is mostly intrigued by its 
puzzle-solving aspects, which are attractive partly because they are 
so remote from “life”; a fifth child is struck by the beauty of the sys- 
tematic organization and logical coherence of the subject. A clear im- 
plication is that very Probably there is need for different methods of 
teaching, with different emphases upon symbolic and Operational ex- 
perience, different mixtures and Sequences of induction and deduction, 


and different contexts (social, experimental, physical) for algebraic 
problems and principles. 


Second, students do seem to work best in particular kinds of social 
organizations. Thus one student seems to work problems best by 


himself; a second works best with a buddy; a third does better with 
a small clique; and a fourth is least distracted and most stimulated in 
a larger group. 

Third, students differ very markedly in the kinds and amounts of 
instructions they need in order to work effectively. One student works 
effectively only when he knows in specific detail exactly what he is 
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“supposed” to do next; a second student makes the most out of ac- 
tivities whose purpose is defined in general terms but whose materials 
and resources are spelled out; a third student is more challenged 
when he can plan the activity as well as execute it; a fourth is stimu- 
lated by hearing the ideas of others and then creates something dif- 
ferent for himself, and so on. 

Students’ ideas differ about who should make the decisions that 
guide learning. Thus when we ask students “who should decide” each 
of twenty-four matters about the class, one student answers that he, 
the student, should make twenty-two of the decisions for himself; 
another thinks the teacher should make all but one; and yet another 
student wants to leave most of the decisions to the class! 

Fourth, students differ in the kinds of support and clash that stimu- 
late them to learn. A student who challenges another to creative self- 
expression may drive a third to tears or sullen apathy; two friends 
may form a clique which is impenetrable to group purposes, Or they 
may be a strong combination which gives the group excellent natural 
leadership; a student may be tied up in anxiety which can be released 
by the spontaneous expression of hostility by a classmate, yet the same 
kind of expression may tie another student in knots. And, to some ex- 
tent, these considerations may apply to the teachers, too. 

Fifth, students differ in the amount of knowledge and experience 
they can bring to bear in an investigation. This is the problem of Te- 
sources for the group, and it probably reflects interest in the subject as 
well as more spectacular personal variations in experience. At any 
Tate, it is likely that group investigation is helped by having students 
who can relate questions and concepts to a variety of observations. 

Sixth, and to infinity, inclusive: physical energy, creativity, frustra- 
tion tolerance, ego ideals, sex attitudes, spontaneity, self-concepts— 
all enter into the picture. In every classroom there develops a way of 
life, This way of life contains expectations, habits, values, and meee 
of working. It emerges from competing possibilities brought zi the 
group by the members. The way of life becomes stabilized and in- 
stitutionalized as it accumulates a body of folklore, tradition, i 
ries, and relationships to other ways of life encountered oe ae 
short, the group develops its own culture, its own a on ae 
taining social order, and its own relationships with other group: 


which the participants also belong. ; i 
Thus 4 see iat every group is a growing, changing organism. 
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The individual changes through his experiences in groups. Some of 
the changes might be called the product of “conditioning.” They 
are brought about through social reward and punishment consistently 
applied over time, and they tend to reinforce some kinds of responses 
to certain situations and inhibit others. After a time, these conditioned 
ways of responding become habitual, and the individual, who was not 
aware of the changes going on in the first place, now takes the “right- 
ness” of these conditioned behaviors for granted—until he lands in 
the middle of a different culture. 

Another kind of individual change might be labeled “learning.” 
Thus to be a member of a group requires learning its doctrines; learn- 
ing to like and hate certain objects, conditions, and people; learning 
to contribute in the ways expected of one; learning the skills of being 
sufficiently oneself at the same time that he is part of the group. Many 
of these learnings are quite consciously incorporated in his subjective 

world view, and they change his basis of action in many situations. 

A third kind of individual change is a special kind of learning which 
we might as well call “educative” learning. This is learning for pur- 
poses to which one has conscious commitment. It is guided through a 
continuity of relevant experiences over time. It is reflected upon. It 
is dissected, explored, and put back together again in the form of 
principles and ethics useful for coping with a whole range of situa- 
tions. It includes a sense of self and the meanings for oneself (being 
the kind of person one is) of the learned ideas and principles, It con- 
sciously seeks and takes into account the experiences and thoughts of 
others. And from this, it makes one able to be the observer and execu- 
tive at the same time he is the actor in the Situations of everyday life. 
Through group experience a person is bound to become housebroken, 
and he may become clever, but there is no guarantee at all that he 
will become educated. 

We can see that the task of the teacher is extraordin 
and complex. The educational re 
natural processes of 


i arily difficult 
quirements are: (a) to facilitate the 
group development that are going to go on any- 
way so that they won’t use up all the energy of the group, (b) to in- 
tervene in the group in such a way that the drives back of these 
natural processes are harnessed into potentially educative activities, 
and (c) to supervise potentially educative activity in such a way that 
educative learning actually occurs. 


Can this be done at all? Why do we think so? And how is it to be 
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done? These are the next questions for the next chapter, on the design 
for group investigation. 
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Model 2: 
Group Investigation 


Let us suppose you go with friends to see South Pacific. When the 


play is over you count your money and decide you can afford to keep 
the baby-sitter for another hour. So you go into 


of talk. 

In one kind, your friends say, Wasn’t the play wonderful? Did you 
know that Bloody Mary is only twenty-six years old? Boy, would I 
love to get to that island, the audience Was responsive. Who was that 
dowdy blonde in the first box. I just love plays, don’t you? 


of Bloody Mary as a mother puzzles me—do you Suppose offering 
her daughter to the lieutenant was based on a kind of primitive expec- 


shivers up and down my spine; I’ll see that mountain in my dreams! 
138 
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The first kind of talk is acting out. It contains two elements—emo- 
tional release and stereotypes. In emotional release, we are simply 
blowing off without awareness our sense of wonder, excitement, com- 
petition, shock or satisfaction produced by the play. The words and 
ideas used for this purpose are unimportant; children use nonsense 
syllables. The words and ideas have about the same kind of meaning 
as the phrase “How are you?” when used in greeting. The language 
is ready-made, prefabricated, randomized, chewed-up, and chunky. 
Nobody listens. And when the conversation is over, about all you can 
say for it is that it was useful to maintain the interaction of friends. 
Since that was probably its purpose, there is no cause for complaint 
—or is there? 

The second kind of talk is inquiry. It involves reality-seeking and 
knowledge. In reality-seeking, we are trying to get hold of aspects of 
our lives that intrigue or trouble or interest us; as knowledge, we are 
using universals and principles, which, because they apply in other 
situations as well, help to illuminate the experience of the play by 
connecting it to past experiences. People listen to each other. And 
when the conversation is over you can see that it was more than 
something for the group to participate in; in addition, you have new 
feelings about the other persons, you have new thoughts to enjoy and 
pursue, and you have found a brief respite from mundane life in the 
assertion of a side of yourself that usually lies dormant. 

This second kind of talk is inquiry, but it falls far short of being 
educative inquiry. The emotional quality of the conversation, with its 
elements of self-discovery, groping for ways to comprehend experi- 
ence, and responding to others is, however, a sine qua non for educa- 
tive inquiry. Our friends discussing South Pacific are having the kind 

at Johnny, way back in Chapter 2, was 


of experience as a group th 5 
ae vig Chapter 2 we saw what sorts of things 


having as an individual. In 2 
would be required to make Johnny’s walk educative, and now we 


shall consider how to make a conversation—and its associated ex- 


periences—educative. es 4 5 
Since schools are organized in classes which discuss things, it seems 
only polite to pay our respects to existing classroom practices, select- 


i i fine what we mean by group in- 
ing those that help illustrate or de y y 
vestigation as overviewed in Chapter 5. Having done this, we Ja 
try to explain how group investigation is different from personal 1 
quiry, what makes it tick, aud what it can do that personal inquiry 
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cannot. Then we'll present and analyze a group investigation which 
was undertaken partly to test the usefulness of the very principles 
this chapter is about. We shall wind up by commenting on the prob- 


lem of organizing group investigations as a major method of educa- 
tion within the school. 


BITS AND FRAGMENTS 


Inquiry in the school currently goes on in bits and fragments. Some 
of these bits and fragments are excellent, and it will be worth our 
while to spend a little time with them. 

Here is Valerie, a snappy, black-eyed, six-year-old. The other day 
she came home from Kindergarten, marched straight to her room, and 
shut the door. There was the sound of much tearing of paper. Then 
silence. Her parents, struck by the business-like air and the yen for 
privacy—so unlike their daughter—investigated, She was sitting on 
the floor methodically thumbing through all her books. Occasionally 
she would put one of the torn bits of paper in as a marker, and lay 
the book to one side. She was, it turned out, engaged in “ ’search.” 


The kindergarten class was going to make a city; cities contain 


houses; she was getting ideas about houses from pictures in her books. 


Thus here is a nice airy house—for chickens, with slats; here’s a tall 
house with chimneys and windows; and this nice one in the garden 


says Rover over the door. The next day she trudged to school with 
an armload of books. 


This fragment has the feel of in 
that seem most evident to me 


said hello to her mother (which i 2 
she was doing and could put it into clear language, suggesting both a 
focus and a consciousness o 


n Ot action; she was taking a new role, guided by 
acceptance of the “discipline” 


was acting partly on behalf of a 
from her and which would reward her for it. 


Here are two girls and a boy in high school. We have some new 
experimentally designed student desks, and this committee volunteered 
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for the job of assessing the advantages and disadvantages of the new 
furniture. Four features of the operation of the committee pretty well 
cover their behavior. First, the social situation is almost a classic tri- 
angle, with the boy and one girl “going steady” and the “other woman” 
being a source of considerable anxiety to her sister Eve; the boy 
appears mostly unconscious of the interplay between the girls. Sec- 
ond, the projection of fantasy is continuous, fabulous, and brimming 
with emotional investment. The boy and his girl friend project fantasies 
of power, but these are related to the job: they wish to visit the com- 
pany’s designers, who need to be taught principles of design. (Later, 
the designers visited the school, and these students did set them 
straight.) Third, in addition to these goings on, the team turned out 
a first-rate study, making use of observations of students using the 
desk, of questionnaires, and of analysis of the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the design when compared to ideal criteria they had formu- 
lated for student desks. Fourth, the committee made use of the Di- 


rector of the Laboratory as a consultant, and much conflict within 
themselves swirled about their relationships to him. On the one hand, 
they showed the outward subservience of their exaggerated concept 
of an employee. The idea of the boss turning over important work for 


them to do was exciting, and they did everything they could to main- 
tain the picture of the Director as their boss. On the other hand, a 
push for power manifested itself in a barely controlled rebelliousness, 
and what it meant practically is that they would accept the Director’s 
suggestions only after reworking them in such a way that they no 


longer recognized the source of the ideas. 


This fragment has an intriguing seriocomi 
ing that the three students formed their “committee” first and then 


volunteered for the job together. One suspects that the “research” in- 
itially, at least, was seen as an adult-provided raison d’étre for their 
threesome. They had much to work out among themselves, but even 


social relationships cannot be worked on in a vacuum, and the ac- 
tivities of research provi pe they needed. Cer- 


ded just the sort of sco 
tainly the interpersonal dynamics provided a great deal of the energy 
that was channeled into their competitive creativity, their assertion 
of bold ideas, their acceptance of the rules of evidence to settle ee 
of their arguments. In a word, the demands of the research provi a 
the rules for the interpersonal game- But the research group also di 
an outstanding job of research; the research in its own Ti; 


ght had a 
strong pull. As an adult, I can only marve 


c flavor. It is worth not- 


J at the group’s having such 
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a tremendous amount of energy and vitality that they could sustain 
both the interpersonal and the research interactions going on at such 
a continuously high level of intensity. : 

My next fragment comes from the second grade. The unit to be 
taught is social studies. I doubt that the teacher mentioned social 
studies to the class, but she probably posed a question such as “How 
do different people live?” At any rate, she proposed that they select 
some group of people, find out how they live, and then put the in- 
formation together in a play which they would write themselves. After 
some discussion, the youngsters, under the Disney influence current 
at that time, selected prairie dogs for study. The teacher, Miss P, with 
years of second grade behind her, was almost but not quite startled at 
this choice. Not being ready to give up the Algonquin Indians without 
a fight—or at least a skirmishing action—she expressed a number of 
demurrals, each of which was countered successfully, Miss P was 
forced to admit, by a pupil. After ten minutes of her skillful opposi- 
tion, the youngsters had committed themselves so strongly to prairie 
dogs that Miss P felt it was too late to put her foot down. 

They started their study by naming the characters for the play they 
would write, and, of course, the characters turned out to be baby, 
children, mother, father, chicken, farmer’s boy, snake, etc. They 
made lists of questions to be answered: What do prairie dogs eat? 
Where do they live? What do they do with their time? How big are 
their families? Who are their enemies?, etc. Individuals sought answers 
to the questions from science pamphlets, books, the science teacher, 
officials of the local zoo, and I have no doubt at least a few of the 


of the home lives of seven-year- 
children. But each action was gra 
and justified in terms of what they 
dog existence. 

They built a stage, with slidin 


8g Curtains and four painted backdrops 
—more reference work here to 


get the field and farm tight. The play 
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itself was given six times, with six different casts, and each child 
pa at least two different parts. There never was any written script; 
only an agreement on the line of action and the part of it to occur 
in each scene. And after each presentation, the youngsters sat around 
and discussed what they had been trying to communicate how it 
might be improved. i 

It is my impression that this unit of work was pretty good inquiry. 
The children worked by themselves to find answers to questions 
which they felt they needed to answer, and they translated the 
answers into action and agreement. They made and perceived many 
connections between their ideas of prairie dogs and their ideas about 
human beings, and I am not purist enough to be shocked by the flavor 
of anthropomorphism in the proceedings. They found out a lot about 
family life, ecology, plant growth (in connection with prairie-dog 
food), farms (in connection with the painted scenery); and they 
learned (and became consciously aware) of how information can be 
used to settle some arguments. 

I was impressed all along with Miss P, who regarded social studies 


as a set of principles and understandings rather than as a pile of 
stacked up information. For her, a family is a family and a mother is 
a mother, and some universals about child-parent relations probably 
hold throughout the mammalian kingdom. She was more concerned 

learn than that they 


that the children be “involved” and eager to 
tuations selected arbitrarily in advance. At no 


“cover” particular si 
t to the “subjects” of the children’s 


time did Miss P introduce any limi 
investigations. Plants, rain, and energy, along with animal habits, 


were all looked into as needed. These were just extra dividends in 
social studies—and without them, what meaning would the social 
studies have? Her final word, after it was all over, was: “I never 
knew prairie dogs could be so interesting.” 

et’s consider 


Just by way of contrast (and to underscore a point), | 
another class in social studies. This is in high school, and the object 


is to put on a series of television sessions On the history of the com- 
information, and they went out in 


munity. The students looked up 

teams to visit historical sites On which they reported later. Harry and 
Joe took pictures of an Ind d, left there by “original settlers. 
They took it from the sou he light was better that way; 
and they never discovered the northern slope where erosion had laid 
bare a burrow full of Indian relics. Mary and Sue spent two afternoons 


jan moun 
th because t 
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on a graph of corn production in the region; the graph was in a 
geography book the teacher gave them; and the time was mostly spent 
in making a neat, elaborately lettered document for the camera. The 
narrators were chosen for their handsome appearance, and much of 
the staging of the show (which used reports, mostly) centered around 
deciding the most decorative Way to seat the students. A lot of old 
firearms and household implements were borrowed from a local 
museum and displayed with a sentence or two of comment for each. 

There is no doubt that many of the kids learned something about 
their region. But where was the bulk of the energy going? What pur- 


poses dominated the learning? In what terms could success be 
measured? I guess the answer is cle 
effectiveness of the television show, a 


get a good photograph; drawing 
Ty or Sue again. Some of the stu- 
purposes (I hope not in 
ability, and some more of them 


inquiry to them than most lab 
the comment, “Let’s do an ex ” and more meaning 


$ ed math course, and 
a ace discussions of assiened readings in 
history. Yet even these activiti i tools of inquit in 
3 l if they were used 
emed important to the students. And 


and for the most part has curi 
pressed, could stir up the m Imate which make 
the difference between a “project” inqui 
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Let us linger with these bits and fragments a little longer to note 
their relevance to the problem of “grouping.” In Chapter 7 we pre- 
sented a few experiments which make the point that the particular 
combination of personalities in a group has a lot to do with the pro- 
ductivity of the group working on assigned tasks and with the meaning 
of the experience to the individual. In this chapter, we started by 
going to South Pacific and I presented two kinds of follow-up con- 
versations. I suppose you have participated in both kinds at one time 
or another, and I might as well go on to make the point: that prob- 
ably the particular combinations of personalities among the friends 
you were with determined which type of conversation emerged. 

In the same way it seems reasonable to suppose that the amount of 
effort little Valerie put into looking up houses—and the me 
her of this solitary experience—was partly dependent on her feelings 
about the teacher and the other kindergartners. Our furniture-research 
team was a group first, and the nature of the research activity was very 
much determined by why they were a group and what sorts of things 
a group like theirs can do. The second graders studying prairie dogs 
developed into an investigating group, but I have not introduced any 
evidence there to indicate the effects of the particular composition of 
the group. All I can add is what Miss P told me: that she composed 
the group by taking all fifteen of her second graders and adding 
selected first graders to them for the prairie-dog experience. In the 
social studies class with its television shows, we were impressed by the 
absence of the attitudes of group investigation—for which I am in- 
clined to give the teacher a lot of credit. But it is reasonable to look 
to the composition of the group as providing its resources of picture- 
taking skill, graphing skill, and decorativeness on the screen; and to 
guess further that this particular class found the bases for prestige and 
status in the market-place value of individual contributions to the 


“show.” 

The ideal group would be composed in such a way that its emergent 
natural tendencies could easily be interfered with for educational pur- 
poses, using principles of group investigation for guidance. 


aning for 


RATIONALE FOR GROUP INVESTIGATION 
ician i ho knows 
aid that a ood obstetrician is a man W 4 
aap ph em take its course. When a student’s 


when to stand aside and let nature 
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life already has a well-developed direction and thrust, it seems sensi- 
ble to give him his head, take our cues from him, and help him find 
meaning in activities, which, for his own good reasons, are important 
to him. Sometimes, too, a student lives in a state of immobilization 
and passivity, with very strong needs for love, for self-esteem, and for 
commitment being forcibly suppressed through fear and denial. In 
this case, it seems sensible to do what we can to induce labor, relieve 
the pressure, and get the student’s life off dead center. 

These two situations call for Personal Inquiry, as discussed in 
Chapter 6. The distinctive element of educational method in these 
two situations of independent research and Situational therapy is the 


diagnosis of individual need; and this calls for considerable ability to 
“put ourselves in the individual’ 


consistent educational method, 
dent to have planned experi- 
their meaning and usefulness 


© not, presently, have a need to 


know. The unique function of group investigation is to stimulate new 


needs for education. 


The method of group investigation follows from certain facts and 
Principles, explained in Chapter 5. The broadest or 
is that when people li 
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through individual reflection on experience; we also expect to engage 
in just such reflections. Not only do we understand that ideas are sub- 
ject to test, and that there are accepted ways to so test ideas; we also 
expect actually to discover and use these ways to test our ideas. The 
social role of the student, then, is that of the inquirer. This is his way 
of life in the class. 

The culture and way of life of a group are emergent, not given. 
They are created by the students as they undertake activity. The 
source of the motivation for activity is that each student has a very 
real stake in the standards and expectations that became established, 
especially in the balance between psyche and socio operations. He 
cares very much what way of life will be possible in the class. He is 
driven by very profound and pervasive psyche needs for the kind of 
classroom in which he can survive as a person and find a place for 
himself in the organization. Algebra may mean less than nothing to 
him, but self-esteem, freedoms of sorts, feelings of growing adequacy, 


and stimulation that provoke him into rewarding activity are 1m- 
portant, The heart of the method of group investigation is to arrange 


things in such a way that the students have the experience of creating 


a group dedicated to the furtherance of inquiry in the appropriate 
domain of knowledge. It will be through the processes of moving 
closer to such a culture over a period of time that they will come to 
learn what the discipline of the “subject” means, and make commit- 


ment to this growing discipline central in group memberships, and, 
by extension, in their own way of life with respect to the realm of 


phenomena being studied. 

If you feel that such talk is just silly with regard to a subject like 
chemistry, I shall sympathize with you. But it depends a good deal 
on what you mean by chemistry as a school subject. If you mean an 
organization of facts and principles, like the table of contents of a 
book, then clearly I am talking nonsense; but if you mean a dis- 
ciplined approach to the phenomena of chemical change, then my 
comments are aprop sible argument over known 
facts, and I, for one, ula for calcium phosphate 
should be a matter fo: 
cipline of chemistry, then 
of jumping to conclusions, 
principles and theorie 
systematic approaches, 


right away We 8° 
difficulties of distinguis 
ions between trial 


s, distinct en tri 
rigor in 


different degrees of the idea of proof. 
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And think of the whole fabulously exciting problem of explaining why 
anything happens the way it does; the attempted use of analogies, 
moral principles, personifications, and deductions. The discipline of 
science is the control of speculation, and in a group the choice be- 
tween two different speculative explanations is likely also to be a 
choice between the adherents to the two notions, even as in the adult 
world of science. The development of scientific discipline of the group’s 
way of life in chemistry is bound to bring temperaments into clashes, 
and it is this that we are counting on at the beginning, when chemical 
concepts are not well enough internalized to generate their own 
further questions for the student. All of this begins to make explicit 
what we were hinting at in Chapter 3. 

It is unfortunately all too clear that to get group investigation in 
classrooms will require two revolutions in practice. The first is the 
shift from the idea of “subjects” as collections of predigested organi- 
zations of information; and the second is the shift from governance of 
the classroom by teacher edict to governance by decisions developed 
from, or at least validated by, the experience of the group—within 
boundaries and in relation to phenomena identified by the teacher as 


at may sound fine in theory 
n the position of Sherlock 
‘giant rat of Sumatra” the “world is 


nly way to find out is to pro- 
and let you see for yourself, 
Here, then, is a case study. 


ACCOUNT OF A GROUP INVESTIGATION 


My account presents the trials and tribulations of a group that was 
quite consciously guided by the Principles we are developing here. It 
s investigation was into the skills, 
attitudes, knowledge, and orientation one must learn in order to be 


Vy as this one probably ought 
mewhere along the line. 


Chicago; the time, 1954; the 
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dramatis personae: Professors Kenneth Rehage, Jacob Getzels, and 
I; eleven housewives and, before we were through, forty-one addi- 
tional professors, teachers, resource people, and assorted experts, 
along with about a thousand school children. The eleven housewives 
were recruited for an experimental program in which we agreed to 
turn them into elementary schoolteachers. The ladies all had bachelor’s 
degrees in various fields—biology, music, home economics, premedi- 
cal training, botany, and so on. Eight of the eleven were married, and 
most of these had children. One had five and she commuted every 
day from the other side of town—an hour and a half each way. None 
had ever taught school, unless you count sporadic Sunday-school 
work and giving piano lessons to the neighbor's kids. Most of them 
were scared to death of going back to school. 

Preparation for the course included a certain amount of bridge 
burning. What went up in flames was all previous concepts of required 
education courses. Gone were all the tidy pigeonholed course lattices 
of Educational Psychology, Child Development, Philosophy of Educa- 
tion, the School in the Social Order, and the rest. In place of these, 
we had the Laboratory School, full of teaching and learning processes 
going on to use as we wished three hours a day every day, an arrange- 
ment with the State Accrediting moguls that they would accept test 
grades without insisting on the traditional training curriculum, and, 
finally, the belief that if we survived it would be a Good Thing. 

We started off with the help of the brass section. The chairman of 
the department told us he was Counting on Us, that the Department 
would Watch the Program with Interest, and that Inquiry makes 
Sense as the Means of Education. In effect, he laid a charge on the 
students and instructors together: to work out the meaning of inquiry 
for teacher training; and this sense of mission played its part in de- 
veloping the group. The director of the laboratory school gave us 


the run of the place and defined the rules for running. 
The first activity was to look at some actual classrooms in opera- 


tion. These ranged from kindergarten through sixth grade. No in- 
struction was given about what to observe. The women did not have 
much reaction to three of the seven classes but they were full of ideas 
and opinions about the other four, and we therefore focused discus- 
sion on these. We organized the class into three small subgroups, a 
that each person could talk three times as much and a om 

speak candidly and share her feelings with others. The “findings — 
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the range of ideas and reactions of the three subgroups—were then 
reported to the total group. 

The reports on three of the classes were tame enough, but the 
kindergarten really drew fire. Our ladies were soon quite heatedly 
arguing over their interpretations of the kindergarten teacher’s be- 
havior and a very hot issue soon emerged: Was the kindergarten 
teacher kindly and supportive of the children or was she sadistic and 
mean to them? This first important interaction within the group was 
a rousing fight, and pretty soon the students began, in effect, to choose 
up sides. In this process, they also began, each for herself, to locate 
(and make) friends and enemies; in other words, each began to 
identify with a few others and to find her “place” in the group. During 
the discussion—which certainly revealed a great many attitudes and 
ideas about the kindergarten—the women also projected a great many 
attitudes and ideas about the nature of motivation to learn, conflict 
in the classroom, and classroom control by the teacher. We felt that 
they were using the kindergarten experience to explore concerns im- 
portant to them in the course: What will be our reasons for learn- 
ing? Will we be getting into conflict with each other? Is that good or 
bad? and, How are our teachers going to deal with us? 

We instructors sat there, saying just enough to show the ladies that 
we were not dismayed at the battle. We were delighted with the in- 
volvement and tension that was building up: It would be just so much 
steam in the group-inquiry boilers. When new ideas stopped coming 
and the process had settled down into straight argumentativeness, we 
broke in but we did not want to settle the argument and thus show 
up one side as “right” and the other as “wrong”—or, more accurately, 
both sides as “wrong.” We wanted the group to accept the fact of a 
keenly felt difference of opinion and to see that their task now would 
be to resolve this difference. Accordingly, we proposed that the group 
proceed more systematically to examine the factors that influence 
classroom activities. 

We then presented a film strip that showed, through time-lapse 
photography, short samples of activities in seven classrooms; these 
ranged from highly permissive and student-directed (“free time” in 
kindergarten) to highly restrictive and teacher-directed (meaningless 
workbook activity in a sixth grade first-aid class). The group listed all 
the factors they could think of that might account for the differences 
among these pictured samples. 
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R Of these factors, the purposes of the teacher seemed central. Sober 
iscussion brought out that the teacher has both public and private 
purposes, and we hoped that the members of our group would realize 
that they, too, had private as well as public purposes and that it was 
all right with us. The next task of our group was to relate observed 
behavior of children to what they thought were the teacher’s motiva- 
tions. This led to the development of a check list for studying the be- 
havior and roles of students, and from this, to interpret the purposes 
of the teacher. 

I doubt very much that the class at this point realized that they had 
now returned to the issue that started the inquiry in the first place: 
the conflicting judgments about the kindergarten teacher. The original 
problem was an emotional clash between two kinds of evaluative 
judgments of a teacher, and it had arisen at a time when the group 


was new and members were anxious about themselves and the treat- 


ment they would get from the staff. This had led to the collection of 
alysis; and finally, 


new information and to several hours of sober an 
there emerged a practical device in the form of a check sheet for en- 
abling them to make judgments objectively. In other words, the origi- 
nal emotional and intuitive processes of the claw and fang had given 
way to the processes of control through discipline—in this case the 
discipline of thinking and knowledge. This, I submit, is educative 
inquiry. And I remind you where it started: in a clash among group 


members. 
With the check sheet worked 
cern over whether it really woul 


out, the group now expressed con- 
d enable them to make “objective” 


judgments. They expressed this perfectly good scientific question, how- 
ever, in language that suggested that the initial conflict was not for- 
gotten, even though it appeared to be buried: they wondered if all 
the members of the group would, on viewing the same class, make the 
same diagnosis. We took this concern to reflect either a desire to 
avoid the pain of another serious clash or a desire to continue to get 
the rewards they had been getting from the processes of sober and 


reflective inquiry. 

The min eine two and each person checked and 
rated the behavior she saw. They could hardly wait to compare their 
check sheets among themselves. They found many points of agree- 
ment and were cratified by this; in addition—and this wou 
also with “expert” observers—there were a number of disagreements. 


more classes, 
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These were discussed quite freely, with the instructors encouraging 
the group to think of everything that might account for the differences. 
The instructors then moved in, from permissively accepting any 
“bright” ideas, to focus discussion on what further information they 
would need to settle the differences (or to choose among the hy- 
potheses). The questions were written on the board, and were di- 
rected to the two classroom teachers that had been observed. In my 
notes on that day, I wrote, “The interviews were wonderful. The 
teachers, sensing the tremendous attentiveness and interest of the 
group, responded with candid, sincere, and glowing revelations of how 
they operate, what they take into account in dealing with the class, 
and what is important to them in the classroom.” 

From the “academic” or “achievement” standpoint, one might dis- 
miss these interviews as simply information-giving sessions. From the 
standpoint of inquiry, which also means from the standpoint of the 
“whole person” and of the developing group, a number of other 
processes of great importance occurred. Until now, the women had 
been identifying closely with the boys and girls whose behavior they 
had been watching, for were not both in the same boat? But through 
these interviews, the identification shifted—falteringly and incom- 
pletely, to be sure, but nevertheless significantly. For the ladies now 
began to identify with the role of teacher, and two sorts of feelings 
became apparent in the group: first, of commitment to the purpose 
of becoming a teacher as a personally meaningful goal; and second, 
some anxieties as to how well they would be able to measure up to 
the kind of teacher they now felt they wanted to be. 

These feelings give rise to personal problems, different from one 
person to the next. We tended, therefore, to encourage some personal 
inquiry in addition to the investigations by the group. Accordingly, 
we gathered together about thirty books and brought them to the 
laboratory. We commented on each, said that each student could 
select whichever interested her, and that the only pressure would be 
simply an expectation that each person would read something. That 
night all but one member of the group read all or parts of one or 
two volumes, and the reading of the group covered a very wide range: 
satire, principles of learning, the nature of elementar 


i i y school purposes 
and curricula, and how to judge a school program. Reading from then 


on was completely voluntary, except for a few assignments at times 
when the members had to train themselves for special skills like in- 
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terviewing and testing. And the amount of reading actually done was 
far greater than in the “regular” teacher-training program. 
5 But even reading motivated by strong personal curiosity growing 
ut of generalized anxiety and commitment needs to be assimilated. 
You can, I think, guess at our next step: talking privately and at 
length with each person in the class. In these conferences, our task 
was to listen, comment, suggest, reassure, and point to further goals 
and experiences that might be appropriate. 
Two weeks had now gone by. The group had reached a kind of 
emotional “closure” or settlement of its own initial problem of be- 
coming a group. They had done this through activities pointed directly 
at the social purpose of teacher preparation and indirectly at the 


group purpose of dealing with its own problems. And each woman 


was now launched on some personal inquiries of her own. 


What, then, should be the next activities and investigations of the 


group as a group? What agenda should be planned for the next meet- 
sling with this problem. 


ing? We instructors spent the weekend tus 

Had the group been a little further developed we would, of course, 
have done what we sometimes in fact did later: throw the question to 
the group, But in our judgment (right or wrong) the group was not yet 
ready to take this much responsibility for its own direction; they 
were still depending on us, and we felt that thwarting this need for 
confidence in our ability to guide them would cost us a great deal 


more time than the possible advantages were worth. 
t the group was ready 


Our job, then, was to make a diagnosis of wha 
to become involved with. On the basis of the evidence of the inter- 


views and discussions so far, could we locate some broad question 
that would immediately be recognized as crucial and important? 
Gradually we realized that a whole pattern of difficulties revolved 
around one major question: What can the teacher expect of children 
at different ages? We recalled that over and over again the group 
had been unable to interpret its own observations because they had no 
clear image of what children are like at various ages. Thus, for €x- 
ample, they were unable to tell whether observed performnace repre- 
Sented high or low achievement, whether learning was taking pien 
and whether the demands made by the observed teachers were likely 


i er. 
to be too difficult on the one hand or too unprovocallve on the other 
at this point, calling for description 


You will no ti 
te that our question c : 1 
and comparison of the skills, attitudes, and orientations of children 
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of different ages, is more specific and focused than the preceding one: 
to list the factors that influence the behavior of children in class. 
Moreover, the method for studying children would be primarily that 
of observation and generalization as distinguished from introspection 
and insight. And the study of children could be far more consciously 
self-directed by the student. Therefore, along with proposing the new 
question, we also proposed that our study of it should be planned 
as an illustration of inquiry; that we would be concerned not only with 
discovering facts about children but also with discovering how to con- 
duct an inquiry and something about the roles needed in a group if 
inquiry were to proceed. 

As it turned out, the work on child development represented three 
kinds of inquiry going on simultancously. The first was personal in- 
quiry, which centered around the “meaning” for each student of the 
facts about children, The quest for information is never solely for 
information; in social areas especially, it is also a quest for self- 
knowledge. Most of our women, during the child study, were almost 
consciously aware of a personal question: What age of youngster do 
I like? What sort of child will I be able to get along with? How im- 
portant is intelligence, for instance, as compared with social skill? 
What sorts of problems of children are likely to crop up in the class- 
room? What makes a child popular with his classmates? As you can 
teadily imagine, these questions, although consciously focused on 
boys and girls, were also self-concerns of our students; at some level 
of awareness they were asking these questions about themselves, too. 

The second kind of inquiry had to do with the group as a social 
organization with a goal to achieve. The problems here had to do 
with organizing themselves for inquiry, with coordinating individual 
effort within group effort, with making the group a milieu for stim- 
ulating work and creative thought rather than for stifling ideas and 
substituting the goal of conformity and harmony for the goal of 
inquiry. The kind of group they needed was a kind few of them 
had experienced, and a great many attitudes, especially with regard 
to intermember relations, cropped up and had to be “worked through.” 
Judging by the volume of conversation and the swapping of scuttlebutt 
that went on outside of class, that should have been a banner month 
for Ilinois Bell Telephone Co. 

The third kind of inquiry was directed ostensibl 


ie L y to getting facts 
about the cognitive, social, emotional, and physic: 


al development of 
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children. This inquiry was rati i “scienti 
method” as astail ie ote ae 
I trust that the teachers’ awareness of the three “levels” of task, 
group process, and personal concern is discernible. As you read the 
case study, you see how the classrom teachers, called in as resource 
people for the conscious inquiry, also gave each student a great 
boost in her personal commitment to become a teacher. This was the 
beginning, really, of the development of “professional” attitudes and 
identifications by these ladies. But a new or strengthened commitment 
also increases the demands one makes on himself, and this stirs up 
new anxieties about one’s adequacy. And you can see further that the 
instructors’ recognized these personal goings on and adapted their 


roles to these new individual needs. 

I should like also to call attention to three further notions that the 
case: study illustrates. The first is that the group grows in competence 
as time goes on. The members take over more and more of the 
supervisory responsibilities initially assumed by the teacher. They 
become increasingly aware not only of the “subject matter” but of 
themselves as inquirers consciously and deliberately plotting a strategy 
to guide their own efforts to learn the subject matter. In short, they 


develop the kind of educated schizophrenic “consciousness of self as 
actor while acting” that man ushered into the world when he became 
a tool user. And more and more, through increasing skills of diagnosis, 


they channel the impulse toward acting out into reality seeking and 


into testing of ideas through inquiry. 

The second notion is that success Or failure depends very much 
on the ability of the teacher to diagnose emerging concerns of the 
students, For these concerns, whether they be with aspects of tasks, 
group process, or personal self-concepts, provide the motivation for 


inquiry. Diagnosis is not done by instinct, supersensitivity, Or blunt 
on of data, and the data are 


questioning. It is done by interpretati 

perceptions of the students’ own behavior. The teacher himself is con- 
tinually engaged in inquiry about his class: what concerns are develop- 
ing, or, more generally, what is the class at this point in time “ready” 
(e.g., motivated) for? Just as the student, in his inquiry, seeks situa- 
tions from which he can get the data he needs, so the an zA 
aling a! 


wise attempts to make the “situation” of the class as reveaimg - 
anges Or influences class activities 


possible. In short, the teacher arr: y 
in such a way that he can get the “feedback” he needs for continual 
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diagnosis of the changing state of affairs in the class. ; a 

The third notion is that reflection does not go on during active give- 
and-take in a group. If one wants to engage in reflection during group 
discussion, he must withdraw psychologically; he must float off into a 
reverie or in some other way shut himself away from the barrage of 
stimulation and expectation of response by the group. Social inter- 
action is terribly important in inquiry—and this whole chapter has 
been trying to explain how and why—but it is a necessary and not a 
sufficient condition. A good deal of “progressive” education can be 
commended for its grasp of the importance to motivation of social 
stimulation and activity, but at the same time it can be deplored for 
seldom getting the student off by himself to meditate. A good deal of 
“academic-traditional” education can be commended for at least get- 
ting the student alone with a book, but it can be deplored for its 
failure to provide him with any meaningful reason for being alone 
with the book. 

As acting group members we do not engage in reflection—we are 
too busy being group members, necessarily concerned with the “wel- 
fare” of the group, with responding to ideas, with building plans and 
decisions, with maintaining and asserting social roles. To reflect, one 
must shuck off the demands of social roles; one must be himself, a 
whole person with a past history, a way of life, and a galaxy of 
aspirations and goals for his own future. 

The intensely anxious person does not engage in reflection either. 
He is too wrought up to give himself the chance. He typically resists 


new insights because they are reinterpretations of reality and he has 


lost contact with reality. One of the very real hazards of “group 
work” is the arousal of undue anxi 


onsible for the teacher to use group 
and subgroup committees 
ay to help students under- 
oup interaction, 

ions: first, keeping anxiety 
ues to be resolved; second, 
vidual’s privacy while he is 
a generally nonthreatening 
and responding with clarifica- 


trying to think; third, establishment of 
“climate” through the habit of listening 
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tion, encouragement, and the objective definition of hard realities of 
all sorts; fourth, stimulation through challenge and confrontation by 
novel situations; and fifth, encouraging and utilizing suggestions and 
creative ideas (“contributions”) which result from reflection. It is 
these that give the cues for defining the needs and interests for 
further steps of inquiry. 


ADMINISTRATIVE MATTERS 


Investigating groups of ten to fifteen students are to be carefully 
composed, and the whole population of students wanting a course 
may be drawn on for this purpose. In the preceding chapter, I have 
tried to show something of the nature of the problem of composing 
groups, but it is a bit too early to try at this point to lay down rules 
about it. It appears reasonable to me to suggest that what we prob- 
ably shall want in groups will be: (a) enough communality of values 
So that communication is easy, that people will understand what 
they are saying to each other and will have similar expectations 
about ways of working; (b) enough difference in emotional response 
to stress so that there will be some clash among members about how 
to Cope with the differences of opinion that arises; (c) enough similar- 
ity in level of sophistication and orientation toward the knowledge 
area to be investigated; and (d) avoidance of neurotic combinations 
of students that feed on each other. Beyond these specifications, we 
Shall have to have specific knowledge of the sort of students the 
teacher can work with and the nature of the demands the course will 
make. Some of these demands are very much under the control of the 
teacher, and these are the ones whose strategic and sensitive modifica- 
tion by him will keep the investigation going in high gear. 

The investigating groups will, we hope, be self-directing within 
their own planned investigations. During the actual conduct of the 
Planned investigations, the students will be taking a good deal of 
initiative, and, for the most part, will be working independently or 
in ad hoc teams. The help they need will be mostly consultative, and 
they will be encouraged to get this help from whoever can give it, 
be he another student, student teacher, assistant teacher, regular 
teacher, or someone in the community. The teacher in charge will, of 
Course, serve as consultant when needed, but it is possible that his 
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biggest role will be to supervise the procedures the students need to 
act on their own behalf. ; 

Two or three investigating groups could operate independently 
under the supervision of a team consisting of a teacher with three 
assistants. This team would meet together frequently, and the as- 
sistants would, through this participation, be receiving training for 
becoming “head teachers” themselves. One assistant would be as- 
signed permanently to each investigating group, and during the diag- 
nostic and planning periods the assistant would be part of the group. 
Each investigating group would need its own “home,” and I can 
visualize a large room with three adjoining smaller rooms opening 
off it. The large room would have shop, library, and office facilities, 
as well as progress charts, files, and desk space for the teacher team. 
This large room would be strictly a workroom, and no student would 
be allowed out of his group room until he could define quite clearly 
exactly what he intended to do in the laboratory-library-workroom— 
or elsewhere in the school or community. The students would regard 
their group room as their seminar room: a place for planning, con- 
ferring, and arranging work. Individual students could work by them- 
selves either in the group room or in the workroom; they would be 
guaranteed quiet in the workroom. 

I think, however, that this last Suggestion, referring to the larger 
class composed of three investigating groups might be put on ice for 
the time being. It will be enough for the next many months to con- 
centrate on learning all we can about the composition of effective 
investigating groups and about the training and guidance of these 
groups in inquiry. This is a large task, 

It is a large task not only for the schools but for every other 
functional organization in modern society. For what we have been 
struggling with in the microcosm of the classroom is part and parcel 
of the struggle for survival of the society of men on earth. We are, 
whether we like it or not, increasingly interdependent with all other 
men, and our survival is going to be decided by our ability, together, 
to develop a sense of common cause that expresses and reflects our 
common human aspirations. This sense of common cause will have to 
emerge from our experience in working together, and the quality of 
these experiences will in turn depend upon our ability to kindle and 
capture the flame of individual inspiration and insight. Life in these 
times is a social process of inquiry, of seeking to establish a way of 
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life to which all can contribute, in which all can participate, and 
through which each may achieve self-realization simultaneously as a 
member of the emerging common society and of the human species. 
And the extent to which our boys and girls shall be effective in this 
quest is being decided right now by the quality of inquiry in the 
classroom. 


Model 3: 
Reflective Action 


In which we consider that the school as a small com- 
munity is maintained and improved through the more or 
less conscious effort of each citizen to become more ef- 
fective in his own role; and that this striving, on the part 
of students, is consonant with the need of youth to develop 
a “place” for itself in the productive functioning of the 
community. We suggest Reflective Action as an educa- 
tional model that can capitalize on these two conditions 
and, at the same time, make a unique and valuable con- 
tribution to the education of youth, 


The development of the model of reflective action has a distinctive 
Aesopian flavor, for the theme is the conversion of a necessity into 
a virtue. The necessity is for the school to be concerned with many 
nonclassroom behaviors and actions of students; and the virtue is that 
the way of dealing with this concern can be turned to educative 
account. 

The fact is that the student is not only someone who goes to classes, 
he is also a citizen in the school; and conversely, the school is not 
only a building in which classes are held, it is a social functional 
organization with all the characteristics of a small community—which, 
to complete the circle, therefore, must have citizens. Moreover, adoles- 
cents, seeking self-esteem through meaningful interdependence with 
others should, we suppose, be highly motivated to take the role of 
citizen. My impression from visiting high schools is that this is 
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generally true, and when it is not true, it is because what the adminis- 
tration calls a “citizen” is what the students would call a “subject” or 
“slave,” thus leaving the generalization unscathed. 

The function of the school is to educate; and the community of the 
school should therefore be an educative community, which means a 
community having a dominant orientation to the values and methods 
of educative experience. For a community to be united in common 
cause, its citizens must act not merely to maintain mechanical pro- 
cedures and minimum individual rights. They must also act in an 
enlightened manner, which means thoughtfully and purposively; and 
when citizens act thoughtfully and purposively in common cause the 
consequence is that they continually change the community in the 
direction of the common goal. In practice this means that each person 
in the community seeks to act more effectively in his job and to do 
this he must get the cooperation of others to the extent that their 
own operation is contingent upon his. In short, in a community 
united in common cause, any citizen may initiate action; and the 
action involves others. 

The school as a community is a place where different groups 
(students, teachers, officials, maintenance workers) must coexist; 
where these groups are interdependent in the maintenance of the 
physical plant, the creation of social norms and common values, the 
facilitation of adequate communications, and the generation and 
protection of the climate of inquiry. Within this interdependent way 
of life, however, each group is expected to initiate action to improve 
the conditions under which it functions. Teachers can do a better 
job of teaching if the students actively participate to maintain a law- 
ful community; students can set up various services for their own 
group if the administration will permit; the engineer will be able 
to keep up with needed repairs if everybody reports things that do 
not work before rather than after they have been broken. 

When this community is united in the common cause of educa- 
tion, every event, policy, attitude, and suggestion will be examined 
in the light of one paramount question: What is the immediate and 
long-range effect of this event, policy, etc., on the quality of educa- 
tion? The attitudes of janitors, the way the principal leads a faculty 
meeting, the leadership role of the teachers in the extracurricular 
Program, the kind of deliberation going on in the student government, 
the manner of securing quiet in the cafeteria, the way the educational 
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product is measured, the development of an elite group of students— 
all these things are not adequately comprehended until their probable 
effects on the child’s education have been discerned. 

In addition to demanding that action be enlightened, the school 
should demand that the way of participating to initiate, plan, and 
carry out the action should be educative. In other words, the aim is 
not only to improve the school as an educative community but also 
to learn something of significance that will enable the student to 
participate in a more enlightened way in any community. This “some- 
thing” is likely to include information, applications of principles 
learned in courses, practice and insight into the methodology of 
action, and a greater sense of responsibility for the community of 
which he is a part. 

We must therefore examine what we mean by enlightened action, 
the organizational conditions necessary for it to occur, and the steps 
or modifications required to make it educative, 


THE COURSE OF ACTION IN THE SCHOOL: 
AN ILLUSTRATION 
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how he got little help from the teacher, even though, he conceded, she 
seemed really to be trying to help. Two other boys told of having 
similar experiences. Then Charles said that he got the best help from 
Joanna, another student in the class. This led into a round of adoles- 
cent sniggering, and the subject was changed. But you will see that 
this conversation planted the seed. Melvin had expressed a concern, 
and it is important to note what sort of group he was able to express 
his concern to, Melvin had gotten reassurance that others had the 
same kind of problem—and this kind of reality-testing with friends 
is, so far as I can see, always necessary to begin action. Finally, we 
note that Charles planted a suggestion, which was, however, not 
picked up. 

The next day during algebra there was a study period for the 
students to work on homework problems. Melvin struggled with 
the problems for a few minutes, and then fell to musing. Then he 
asked the teacher if he could study with Harry instead of by himself. 
She acquiesced, and the two boys worked together for the rest of the 
period. The following day Melvin turned in all the homework, and 
Most of it was correct; he also recited three times, and one of his 
recitations was very good. The teacher learned later that Harry had 
helped Melvin for two hours after school and had rather enjoyed 
doing it. 

The class droned on toward Christmas with mounting apprehension 
about the semester examination. The teacher selected eight students 
who seemed to her to stand in most deadly peril, and she suggested 
they come in for coaching after school. Then a thought struck her, 
and she asked Harry and Joanna if they would come in too and help 
the group. The coaching sessions worked well, and Harry and Joanna 
began to feel like professional consultants. 

At the next meeting of the student council, there was a written pro- 
posal from Harry, Joanna, Melvin, and Charles and it carried a 
Penciled approval from the algebra teacher. The proposal was that 
the student government through its representatives, and with the 
help of the teachers, identify a number of students who could serve 
as consultants to other students needing help in various subjects, and 
that means be found during the school day to set up the “consulta- 
tions,” The members of the council reacted variously. Some thought 
it was a fine idea and were all for setting it up right now, whereas 
Others felt that it was the sort of thing that should be done informally, 
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and therefore the council should not interest themselves in it. The 
group argued back and forth for awhile, and then Mr. Boone, their 
adviser, suggested that he thought they’d better get some facts to go 
on. How many students did the teachers feel could profit from such 
help if it were available? How many students would go to get such 
help? Could “consultants” be found and would they be willing to 
serve? 

With Mr. Boone’s encouragement, the council decided to appoint a 
committee consisting of Melvin and Joanna plus two of the councilors 
to formulate the questions and devise ways to get the information. The 
committee, at the next meeting of the representatives, laid the pro- 


posal before them and suggested that it be discussed in all the home- 
rooms. In due time this occurred, 


ingly favorable. The council decid 
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to do the things requiring least in the way of special arrangements. 

The consulting got under way, and was helpful and even enjoyable 
in some cases but not in others. The consultants took their roles seri- 
ously, and found themselves needing advice about how to deal with 
certain students who seemed resistant, stupid, time-wasting, etc. A 
training session was set up for the consultants with a psychologist 
from a nearby college to help. The consultants melded into a group, 
gave themselves a name, and by the end of the semester were being 
seen as a rather high prestige club. The group was also recognized by 
the student council, and a description of its activities was included in 
the student handbook. Two teachers were appointed as advisers to the 
consultant group. This experience with the student consultants led, 
two years later, to the development of the Skills Development Labora- 
tory, described in Chapter 10. It also led to identification of several 
other ways students could help each other, and this expectation be- 
came part of the tradition of the school. 

This illustration shows the genesis of social action: 


1. An individual feels some concern. (Melvin.) 

2. He tests this concern casually with persons he can trust, usually 
friends. (Charles, Joe, and two unidentified lads.) 

3. If the concern is shared (legitimized), a nuclear action group 
can form (Melvin, Charles, Joanna, Teacher.) 

4. Either just before or after forming the nuclear group, one or 
more of the concerned individuals typically takes exploratory action 
or looks up examples from the experience of others. (Melvin, with 
Harry.) 

5. The nuclear group forms around the desire for action, not 

around the need to represent other organizations. (Important!) 
_ 6. The nuclear group looks for existing organizations within whose 
Jurisdiction the action would fall; if it finds one, it makes a proposal 
or demand (as on the student council). If it finds no existing group to 
take over it has to decide whether to drop it or go ahead on its 
Own. 

7. A committee is formed to analyze the proposal and to collect 
data to ascertain need and interest in the larger clientele. (Council 
subcommittee.) 

8. The persons contacted in the survey are those who would be 
affected by the contemplated action, and their reactions are sought. 
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body, faculty, administration.) 
oC ie es usually drawn from the original nuclear 
group, organization executives, technical experts, and influential peo- 
ple draws up a plan. (Joint student and teacher committee.) ay: 

10. The plan is put into effect, which includes: announcing it, 
finding people for special roles, organizing their efforts, and making 
provisions for assessing the results of their efforts. (Joint com- 
mittee plus student council.) 

11. The persons taking special responsible roles need to be 
trained; and, through this experience they develop their identity as 
a special functional group. (Consultants plus advisers.) i 

12. This new group struggles for and is accorded a “place” in the 
formal and informal structure of the community. (By the student 
council.) 

13. Other groups accommodate 
pectations for what it does and h 
parents, etc.) 


14. The various procedures become routinized and work smoothly. 
(With permanant faculty adviser.) 

15. The new function gradually settles into ritual and apathy un- 
less: 


to the new group and develop ex- 
ow it does it. (Students, teachers, 


a. the constant turnover of students maintains the sense of 
challenge. (Freshmen in, seniors out.) 


b. there is constant redefinition or expansion of function as new 
insights are gathered. (Add fu: 


rther services, develop new pro- 
cedures. ) 
c. a better way is found that makes the functional group un- 
mecessary—or swallows it up. (Creation of the Skills Develop- 
ment Laboratory.) 


ORGANIZATIONAL MATTERS 
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tion required simply to provide communication channels. 

This organization will change as the needs for communication and 
action change. Thus, in the Sophomore Project, we began by setting 
aside fifteen minutes each day during which the fifty students were 
divided into five ten-man “homeroom groups.” Each such group 
could discuss anything it wished to about the conduct of the project, 
and, the next day, another fifteen minutes was available for the 
groups to report any concerns, raise any questions, or ask for any 
information they, as a group, wished. The teachers attempted to 
answer questions responsively. As time went on, however, the needs 
of the boys and girls went beyond requests for information. They 
wished to propose new ways to organize study periods, projects such 
as a parents’ night and a party for the whole class, and better tech- 
niques for planning the daily schedule. (At one point they even 
wanted a Coke machine, but we won’t go into that!) With the 
development of these proposals, they needed some kind of student 
government which could get data, consult with teachers, form action 
committees, and communicate with the administration. Accordingly 
a student council was formed for the project, and it worked in close 
relationship with the homeroom groups. But after several months of 
this, the community of fifty students had developed strong pressures 
for inquiry in the various subjects, and their desires for nonwork kinds 
of action pretty well disappeared. Moreover, many of the sorts of 
problems that had come before the student council were now being 
handled directly with the teacher or other students involved. There- 
fore the student council disbanded, and from then on government was 
through “town meetings,” in which the whole community of students, 
teachers, assistant teachers, and research assistants pondered to- 
gether on problems of mutual concern. 

From this experience, I conclude that the form of the student 
government and the need for it may differ from place to place and 
from time to time, but there still must be some sort of student organ- 
ization for action to be possible. In the same way, there is probably 
also need for some sort of organization of the faculty, and I would 
point out rather grumpily that it would be nice if the subcommittees, 
Steering committees, departmental committees, welfare committees, 
grade committees, and committee on committees all had clear-cut, 
definable responsibilities and functions so that students (and teachers) 
would not always have to interview the principal to decide with whom 
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to communicate. Further, there ought to be some organizational 
provision for communication, at the steering level, among students, 
faculty, and administrative officers. Finally, all organizational arrange- 
ments over and above the communications network should be de- 
veloped only as needed and quickly dissolved as soon as decency 
allows. Ad hoc committees are very chic for action, as Melvin’s case 
demonstrates. 

Assuming there is enough organization, our basic situation for 
the start of action is informal voluntary conversation among students, 
and between students and teachers. From such conversations, any one 
of the participants may start action; and he does this by making a 
proposal to some appropriate officer or group. This officer or group 
tests with the initiator the seriousness of his intent or concern, and 
then either accepts the proposal or rejects it. If accepted, the proposal 
is touted to the proper agency for study; and if no such agency exists, 
One is set up (ad hoc). There then follow all the steps required for 
making decisions and plans, involving further people at appropriate 
times, training them, taking action, and so on. 


The strategy of successful action, as extracted from a great deal of 
experience with citizen groups, consistently respects the following 
principles: * 
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officially) most of the spectrum of relevant student attitudes. Mem- 
bership in all action groups is based on willingness to work, not on 
ideology. 

5. All decisions are subject to revision as a result of taking action. 
Procedures for getting and interpreting reactions and progress should 
be built into all plans for action. 

6. Leadership is by teams, not individuals. This vastly increases 
the prospect that action will occur, and, if the team is carefully 
selected, it provides better leadership. The team mates use each other 
to discharge anxiety and hostility, help diagnose what was really 
going on, lay better plans for next meetings or supervisory contacts. 

7. Action groups participate in discussions to clarify their own 
rules, functions, degree of autonomy, power and obligations with 
respect to the various other committees or groups involved in the 
action. It is especially important that groups set up by a central 
governmental agency, such as the student council, know exactly the 
boundaries of freedom and responsibility within which they work, and 
that this be determined by negotiation among the groups. 

8. Voluntary participation in all groups depends on the rate of 
reward accruing to the members. If they are given a vague and frus- 
trating task, a good deal of “goofing off” and socializing may be neces- 
sary to maintain reward through interpersonal gratifications; on the 
other hand, anything that can help the group gain satisfaction from 
work will reduce the need for nonwork activity. 


TARGETS FOR ACTION 


The student is a citizen in the school. He is also a member of 
the student body, which is a majority group. (Minority groups include 
teachers and other staff.) The student is a person in his own right, 
Not merely a citizen and a group member. It is clear that he can act 
on behalf on himself, his group, or the larger community of the 
school, and that ideally his motivations of these three sorts would be 
compatible. Certainly the existence of these three sorts of motivations 
should be recognized and tapped in the action program. 

The initiation of action comes from the sensitivities and drives 
of one or a few individuals, and therefore the actors in an action 
campaign or project must be volunteers. Reflective action, as an 
educational means, cannot be imposed across the board on all stu- 
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dents. It is only for the particular students who are ready for it by 
virtue of personal commitments to causes or purposes. The amount of 
reflective action going on in a school will be a sensitive indicator of 
the freedom of thought and action possible within the school. 

To say that the actors are volunteers does not, however, mean 
that others are not “involved.” For these others are citizens, and 
citizens must assume responsibility. By responsibility I mean quite 
literally the ability to respond. The concept of initiation of action by 
volunteers is simply a mockery without the concept of response by 
those on whom the proposed action will impinge. And these others 
may be responding in their roles as individuals, group members, or 
citizens concerned with the broad purposes and policies of the com- 
munity. 

The list of possible targets for action is endless, and I would like 
to present a few samples, partly to stimulate your thinking and partly 
as a way of indirectly communicating some of the flavor of the 
school as a consistent educational milieu, In presenting these targets 
I hope that you will not attempt to judge the value of reflective action 
from these or other possible targets, for the educational value of re- 
flective action is determined by the way the action is taken, not by 


the changes it produces; although these may and should be valuable 
for other reasons. 
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visiting students, possibly working out student “exchanges” during 
vacations or even during the school year. Managerial interests in- 
clude setting up and operating a summer music and arts workshop, 
a school canteen, branch savings bank, lost-and-found bureau, labor 
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union for student help in the cafeteria and office, Junior Achievement 
club. 

Welfare interests express concern for one’s fellows. Many students 
do have powerful altruistic leanings and there is very little opportunity 
for them to come to terms with such feelings. And the role of the 
“unfortunate” student is usually handled with a degree of callousness 
and with a display of cheap sentimentality that is downright debasing 
to all concerned. I therefore sce merit in allowing students to set up 
a resource pool to give special academic help to those having trouble 
in the various subjects; possibly Melvin’s adventure provides a pro- 
totype for this. Hospitalized, disabled, or bedridden convalescent 
students need special help. Some students simply need a friend or 
“big brother” to reinforce their superegos long enough to get their 
egos functioning again. Some students need economic aid and work 
experience; how about an employment service run by students? And 
what about the fact that half the brightest students do not go on to 
college? Is there a place here for a scholarship drive, and for per- 
suasion by their colleagues, the college-bound? 

By educational service I mean limited cooperative assistance in 
the teaching program. One thinks immediately of audio-visual service, 
of the manufacture by students of spelling tapes, foreign language 
tapes, and drill material of all sorts. I have been impressed, too, with 
the ability of students to work out new classroom procedures, such 
as card forms to aid in planning and scheduling study projects. The 
use of community resources in teaching is contingent on knowing 
what they are, and students are quite capable of casing field-trip 
Possibilities, cataloguing curious collections, odd occupations, and 
strange specialities in the community. 

Steering activities involve collaboration with adults, and partici- 
pation in the consideration of policy. We seriously need joint student- 
teacher committees to conduct periodic evaluations of the educational 
program in the school. Heaven only knows what creative ideas—with 
useful germs of new insight—might be turned up by students through 
discussion of the pros and cons of an eleven-month school year, of 
special schools or curricula for “gifted” students, of the use of adult 
resources in classes and clubs. ' 

The list is virtually endless. But remember that the educational 
value of these things—and I repeat this—is going to be in the way 
they are carried forward through reflective action. 
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MAKING ACTION EDUCATIVE 


So far we have been considering conditions and methods of enlight- 
ened action whose purpose is to improve the community or the func- 
tioning of different members within the community. Now let us 
consider what it would take to make the experience of participating 
in action also contribute to one’s education. I grant that one learns 
from participation in action; but not all learning is educative, and for 
the educational potential of action to be realized someone must 
consciously supervise with the educational goal in mind. 

I suggest the name “reflective action” for action carried out in an 
educative manner. For action to be reflective action it must engage the 
conscious mind; it must have an active inte 
must involve purposive goal-seeking, 
rehearsing action in one’s mind 
commitments, 


llectual component; it 
diagnosis, creating hypotheses, 
, connecting causes to effects, finding 
c seeing relationships between each step and long-range 
aims, and so on. And these processes must be seen together as com- 
prising a strategy of action. The student must consciously seek al- 
ternative possibilities at all times, collect data and knowledge sufficient 
for wise selection among alternatives, attempt to explain and under- 
stand why the action he takes (carefully described) has the results it 
is observed to have, and reflect on his experience of action to find 
meanings of all sorts. Reflective action, with its concern for under- 
standing and development of principles, sees the immediate act as 
illustrative of human and social nature. It turns to political science 
for ideas about control of power and decision processes; to the 
Rounding Fa thers for affirmations of intentions and values; to sociol- 
ogy for insight into intergroup, communication, and organizational 
problems; to cultural studies to reflect on and seek to make one’s own 
assumptions explicit; to government for models of coordinating struc- 
ture and roles; and to law for principles to safeguard individual 
rights. It assumes a historical perspective in the recognition that 
problems being faced by a particular group at a particular time have 
been encountered at other times and places—and will be again. 
Reflective action, almost uniquely among educational methods, 
fosters insight into the universals or the Principles of human and 
social behavior one is dealing with. Some of these principles are 
articles of faith which can only be learned by reflection a 
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ence—such as: that people, when given the facts objectively, tend to 
act intelligently; that situations made by man can be improved by 
man; that people generally act reasonably from their own point of 
view. Others of these principles are propositions about human be- 
havior: that people are frustrated when they cannot discover what is 
expected of them or what the job demands; that the most painful con- 
dition for most people is to be torn between conflicting desires; that 
disagreements can be settled by getting down to concrete cases—and 
that disagreements are fostered by ideological debate; that the fact 
that different people react differently to the same situation is the basis 
for potentially wiser decisions by a group; that for a group to reach 
its goal every member must take responsibility for the welfare of the 
group. 

In addition to propositions, there is always, in action, a host of 
personal meanings which are not unrelated to the evaluations one 
makes of himself and his motives, goals, roles and values. These 
meanings are extended and illuminated by learning of the experience 
of others, either at firsthand or through reading. Biographies, accounts 
of movements from revolutions to utopias, leadership manuals, movies 
like Twelve Angry Men, visits to settlement houses and community 
Organizations, discussions with the alderman—all these can develop a 
vast amount of meaning and factual knowledge to connect with the 
student’s personal involvement in action. 

There are also skills of communication, report-writing, telephoning, 
oral presentation, record-keeping—yes, even filing and typing. And 
skills of group leadership and membership, of interviewing, of listen- 
ing to others. 

To make the action experience of students educative, the staff 
must be able to intervene in it or interrupt it at the most telling 
times; and to do this, the staff must keep enough contact with action 
that a telling time can be recognized. Staff members are, willy-nilly, 
silent partners in student action, and they must have and be seen as 
having legitimate and necessary relationships to it. Anyone who has 
ever sat as adviser to a student council will recognize that the staff 
role is difficult to discharge; at all times one is required to make the 
Most delicate distinctions among advising, suggesting, commanding, 
interfering. Moreover, nearly all action groups, including adult groups, 
tend to be impatient with efforts to get them to be conscious of their 
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assumptions at precisely the times when such consciousness would 
be most helpful. 

Generally speaking, a great deal of difficulty can be avoided by 
taking the time to develop “house rules” which will make educative 
intervention legitimate in the minds of students. Such rules spell 
out the orderly series of steps ( and alternative steps) through which 
action is to be developed. They do not try to spell out role-expec- 
tations because role-expectations cannot be legislated; these have to 
emerge from experiences of working together. They also do not spell 
Out purposes, although the reasons for every step should be dis- 
cussed and agreed to before the step is written down and accepted. 
My own preference would be to discuss and revise the series of 
steps each spring with a teacher-student steering committee for 
the action program. I would then train them (if necessary) to in- 
terpret this information to each action group they sanction. 

The steps, to be developed in each school setting, are meant to 
safeguard orderly processes of action and the rights of others who 


will inevitably be affected. The stipulations most strategic for educa- 
tional purposes seem to me to be these: 


the principles he thinks are involved. If the 
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merits of the proposals, The criteria used for weighing proposals must 
be formulated explicitly, and a clear Teport of the alternatives con- 
sidered, the data, the criteria, and the decision must be included as 
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the preamble for all plans of action. 

3. All plans for action must be approved by a faculty member. 
(I assume that the student steering committee would also want to 
approve, but that is up to them. I am here concentrating only on the 
educational safeguards.) 

4. All plans for action after examination and possible modifica- 
tion by other committees that may have special responsibilities in the 
action program, must be presented orally to the clientele who are to 
be affected by the proposed action (e.g., the entire student body, 
one grade, volunteers). There will be two presentations. One is to 
be in the form of a critique, which discusses the policies, principles, 
and precedents involved. This critique is to be prepared with such 
help as may be needed from a faculty member, and it is to place the 
problem and the plan in a broad social, historical, economic, aesthetic 
(or other relevant) context. The other presentation will review the 
plan step by step, analyze its hoped-for consequences and implica- 
tions, and candidly anticipate the kinds of difficulties likely to arise 
at different points of implementation. 

The plan and critique are to be questioned by a committee con- 
taining a few students and one teacher selected for this purpose. 
If the cross-examination is judged satisfactory by the teacher, he 
will then signal his approval, and discussion will begin from the floor. 

5. The method of collecting and interpreting data at different times 
during operations must be attested to in advance by a faculty member, 
Who will also supervise the procedures. 

6. Program reports, appraising action programs, are to be reviewed 
by a duly constituted committee, class, or other group at least once 
each semester, at termination of the action, or at the point of its 
incorporaion into routine procedures. Following the report, there 
will be discussion from the floor; and, after that, two faculty members 
Will themselves lead a discussion on the central issues, conclusions, 
implications (for further action), and personal meanings of the 
action experience. 


THE BROADER SETTING FOR REFLECTIVE ACTION 


I have been attempting to tell a simple story. The nature of the 
school as a small community requires a machinery for action initiated 
by anyone in the organization; and the nature of the school’s mission 
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suggests that this action be supervised and made as educational as 
possible—and action under these circumstances I call reflective 
action. 

The picture of the course of action, the organizational features 
and policies, and the supervision to make action reflective is just as 
appropriate to an enlightened factory, research laboratory, govern- 
mental agency, and church as it is to the school. With suitable modifi- 
cations required by the factors of age of personnel, nature of the 
authority of leaders, and technical definition of major social functions, 
what I have been saying is not greatly different from what a modern 
management consultant might say to these other organizations. The 
common element in all these settings is the recognition of the in- 
separability of action and education. 

The best test of the Principles that I know of was in the recon- 
struction of my own neighborhood in Chicago. The organization was 
the Hyde Park Kenwood Community Conference, and I h 
to it several times already in this book. The 
indigenous grass-roots 
Conference undertook the social, 


ave referred 
Conference was an 


ous inquiry into what it means to 
their community, citizens learned 
nomic, and sociological workings; 
sions, and of searching for wisdom 
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come from that engagement in action is anti-intellectual? that it does 
not involve theorizing? that is has no generalizable outcome? No, 
these criticisms hold not for action, but only for unintelligent and 
nonreflective action. Laboratory research in physics is just as much 
a kind of action as planning, implementing, and continually improv- 
ing on ways to help academically distressed students. Both are edu- 
cative if disciplined by knowledge, conscious purpose, and a hard- 
boiled attitude toward assessed realities; neither are educative if 
conducted in a sentimental, wishful, impulsive, or self-aggrandizing 
manner. 

People may choose to stay out of physics laboratories, but they 
Cannot choose to stay out of organizational life. Beginning with the 
nursery school or kindergarten, every person lives a major part of his 
life in schools, offices, shops or bureaus; and every person is a 
citizen in a community. I believe that one has only to look around 
at our deteriorating cities and our emerging Organization Men to 
realize that development of the discipline of reflective action should 
be an important educational goal. And I further believe that the 
School, with its resources of knowledge and its control over itself as 
a miniature but real community, should be the place for learning this 
discipline, 

Let me carry these suppositions further. I have presented Reflec- 
tive Action as necessary to the student’s way of life in the school and 
as preparation for his life as a citizen and as a functional member of 
Society later. But what about his present way of life in the larger 
community, right now? For students, like teachers and other people, 
need a place in the larger community as well as in the school and 
family. Just as in the school, they will find this place in the larger 
community through active participation. And this action may be re- 
flective and educative or it can be impulsive and willful. 

I shall not insist that the school should supervise action of youth 
in the community. I do suggest that the induction of youth into the 
Productive life of the community might well be the responsibility of a 
youth council composed of representatives elected from the student 
bodies of the high schools and advised by a group of responsible 
Citizens, 

One of the functions of this council will be to work with adult 
Stoups to develop new roles for youth, to give them a “place.” The 
basic Proposition is that the young do live in the community and must 
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grow up to share in decisions and responsibilities governing the life 
of the communty. I don’t think adults can “give” them a place; it’s 
something they will have to work out with adults. And adults are not 
likely to move over and give up anything to them. The question is not 
which jobs can be done more cheaply with child labor than with adult 
labor. The question is rather which efforts of children will enrich the 
community and make it a better place for all. And I think the place 
to dig into this question is through an analysis of the community func- 
tions that impinge most directly on the lives of the young. 

For example, Little Rock; Virginia; and Clinton, Tennessee. In 
these places, high school youth are simply pawns in the most devas- 
tating anti-educational connivings in the history of our country. I 
lie awake at night wondering what answer they would give, how they 
would work out the processes of integration, if they had a chance. 
They are the ones who must live with whatever decisions are made. 
Should they have no voice in the decisions? My own guess, sup- 
ported by reports from these communities, is that a substantial per- 
centage of the boys and girls would vote for keeping open a choice, 
letting each student make up his own mind, and that experimentally, 
over the years, with the help of each other, they would achieve inte- 
gration to the extent they are able. 

How about urban redevelopment? Several acres of housing have 
been cleared in my neighborhood to make room for parks. What phil- 
osophy should have been invoked? Should the youth have been 
canvassed, their needs diagnosed? What would happen if they were 
asked, through their own organization, to suggest the best use of some 
of the Space? Could they—should they—help supervise the area 
after it is developed? Is there any kind of youth hangout that lies 
somewhere between the canteen or neighborhood center on the one 
hand and the parked car on the other? Is it needed? Are we adults 
likely to figure this one out for the kids? 

And what about cars, anyway? Is the auto to continue to be an 
instrument of aggression and defiance in the hands of the young? 
Could they make and enforce a code of their own with respect to 
the use of cars? What would be our part in making such a plan work? 

Are delinquent or near-delinquent gangs necessary? What would 
a city-wide youth convention come up with on this? Do you think 
they would have better ideas than we do about what these gangs 
are trying to accomplish, why they are needed, how their needs 
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could be met more effectively within the law? What do you suppose 
would be the consequence of such a convention for the redefinition of 
parental roles? 

These kinds of participation by youth could be interfering, time- 
wasting, and irresponsible. On the other hand, they have tremendous 
educational potential if undertaken responsibly, soberly, cooperatively. 
The youth leadership could meet one evening each week with care- 
fully chosen adults in seminars to explore these problems areas and 
to plan strategies for extending the base of deliberation and action to 
all youth. I would like to see the adult education moguls involved in 
helping with such seminars. 

The time is rapidly approaching when every community will have 
its local college. It is estimated that at the present time approximately 
80 per cent of college students work part time. Do you suppose 
college students could, with training, become consultants and resource 
people for youth action groups in the school and community? 

I have referred casually to training and supervision. My experience 
with educated adults engaged in action is that they all need training, 
if only to give them enough self-confidence that they will not be 
discombobulated by unexpected responses. I think it is quite possible 
that the teaching skills required may be more readily found among 
Welfare workers, adult educators, industrial trainers, etc., than among 
teachers, Regardless of who supplies the training, or whether it is in 
the school or elsewhere in the community, there is a great deal that 
can be done through role-playing, examination of group process, 
feedback about the roles individuals take in a group, and so on.” 
There haye been some experiments with Bethel-type workshops for 
adolescents,? and I believe they should be seriously considered by 
educators and schoolmen. Perhaps the place for such “off the job” 
training is in the leadership institutes that an increasing number of 
high schools now offer to all the student leaders during the week 
before school opens. My own inclination would be to provide it in 
a course in social psychology to be offered in lieu of one semester of 


biology in the tenth grade. 


Let me close these speculations by reminding ourselves that a 
Major function of education is to induct youth into the community 
and its way of life. But “inducting” youth is the process of helping 
them develop their place, as young adults actively participating m 
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the total political, economic, cultural, and recreational aspects of 
life. The way to induction is through gradually increasing participa- 
tion in the school and larger community, beginning with adolescence 
or earlier, and with respect to more and more facets and functions 
of society. And this is exactly what youth needs. I sce this need as a 
strongly motivating force that can be connected through reflective 
action, to the enhancement of knowledge, attitudes, and skills de- 
veloped through the entire educational program of the school. 
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Model 4: 
Skill Development 


In which we consider that the learning of skills is justified 
to increase one’s competence to achieve his goals, and 
that routine practice without relationship to meaningful 
goals is mostly a waste of time. We suggest that a student 
engaged in genuine inquiry will acquire many skills in the 
course of that inquiry; but for those who need supervised 
practice, “remedial” help, or simply an opportunity to 
move at their own rate, the Skill Development Laboratory 
is proposed. 


I don’t think a child or an adult who “cannot spell” is therefore 
“cute” or touched with genius. I find nothing admirable about il- 
legible handwriting. 1 enjoy reading a well-organized paper with 
some evidences of style—any style, almost; and I can’t stand the 
meandering type of pointless narrative which, after a dramatic start, 
usually peters out along about the middle of the clothing advertise- 
ments. I have about concluded that most speeches aren’t worth hear- 
ing, but I stay awake longer if they are at least grammatical, and a 
literate speech arouses my enthusiasm. 

I also don’t go for kids who chew with their mouths open, or 
for adults who hum loudly and tap their feet during a conversation. 
I like people to say “please” and “thank you,” and to know better 
than to say anything but “fine” in reply to the question, “How are 
you?” I like drivers who stay on their own side of the road and who 
give definite interpretable signals when they are about to change 
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course. I don’t have feelings about whether a man should rise to 
greet me when I enter his office, but I do get annoyed if he doesn’t 
even look up. 

In both these paragraphs I am talking about the same subject: 
manners. The first paragraph deals with the manners of educated 
people; the second paragraph with those of socialized people. Both 
are the possessions of a civilized person. Both are learned primarily 
through imitation of other people whom one would like to be like. 
The first requirement for learning them, then, is that there be models 
of excellence available in daily contact with the child. Professor 
Harold Dunkel? makes the point very nicely in a recent discussion of 
foreign language teaching in the elementary school; he says, in 
effect, that the school should not try to teach the spoken language un- 
less the teacher “speaks like a native.” 

Having a good model is, however, not enough—not by a long 
shot. The second requirement for learning manners is that the learner 
wants to be like the model person, and learning educational manners 
is seen by the learner as a way to achieve this feeling of “likeness.” 
When this sort of identification is impossible or has gone wrong, the 
student appears to have “emotional blocks” to learning. This matter 
has been studied very extensively in connection with reading prob- 
lems,! and emotional retreading is every bit as important as “skill 
practice” for such children. There are even people who believe that for 
the problem readers, skill Practice activities, using tachistoscopes, 
eye pushers, and flash cards are useful only to the extent that going 
to that much trouble reassures and encourages the child. 

Identification is, of course, helpful for all sort 
it means that energy will go into the relevant lea: 
used to defend oneself. But identification is cru 
educational manners—the three R’s—because 
three R’s is quite literally nonsense. See 

Write out the letters of the al 
twice, the first time illegibly and 


s of learning, because 

rning instead of being 

cial in the learning of 
a great deal of the 

for yourself: 

phabet on a sheet of paper. Do it 


the second time legibly. Now just 
stare at your work and try to answer these two questions. First, why is 


“a” made that way? Whoever dreamed that up, anyway? Is there any 
body of experience or theory by means of which you could figure 
out why an “a” is made the way it is? Second, why is the one alphabet 
“Jegible” and the other “illegible?” Is there any reason on earth why 
the labels couldn’t equally well be reversed—if you could persuade 


| 
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other people to agree to it? Our point, of course, is that handwriting 
is nonrational. There is no intellectual handle to get hold of it with. 
It’s a purely arbitrary contrivance, and the only thing that makes a 
particular way of writing “right” is that the people who have the most 
say about such matters agree that it is “right.” The same goes for 
spelling, grammar, style, pronunciation, word-meaning (of the stem 
words), computational procedures, and most of the rest of the three 
R's. 

Unlike the learning of insights and generalizations, the learning of 
skills is usually a means to some other end, not an end in itself. This 
is tantamount to saying not that people want to learn skills but rather 
that they want to be able to do something else. I don’t want to learn 
typing, if by that you mean holding my hands in some specified 
position, always pressing the @ key with my little finger, and using 
the shift-hold button when I type a string of caps. I do want to 
learn typing if by that you mean freeing my attention and energy for 
thinking as I write rather than having to squander it all on the ma- 
chine. If, in attaining this goal, I happen to find your advice to use 
the little finger on the @ key helpful, I am perfectly willing to do it. 

The same goes for other skills; computation, for example. I once 
watched a four-year-old girl figure out how many sausages each mem- 
ber of the family could have for dinner. There were seventeen 
Sausages (little ones) frying in the skillet, and five persons in the 
family. Her answer was “three apiece and not quite a half more.” 
When she got to school and learned that she couldn’t do that in 
third grade because that is “division,” sure enough, she couldn’t, and 
when she got around to “division” in the fourth grade, she was 
baffled and frustrated. The moral obtrudes itself: she never set out 
to “learn division”; all she wanted was to know how many sausages 
She could count on. 

This sort of thing is by no means unusual. The present methods 
of teaching skills get one so tied up in rules, conventions, specific 
Procedures, and terminology—all of which appear as ends in them- 
Selves—that one is too self-conscious, fearful, and inhibited to put 
the effort in its only meaningful context: as a means to some genuine 
goal. I think it is very telling that one of the people who is helping 
to develop better methods of teaching mathematics was led to reject 
the traditional burden of claptrap through pondering over the fact 
that her fayorite horse could add. Obviously the horse could not be 
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expected to put figures in a straight column, one over the other, 
draw a line beneath the bottom figure, and then go down (or is it 
up?) the column! 


THE SKILL DEVELOPMENT LABORATORY 


In the normal course of personal inquiry, group investigation and 
reflective action, the student will need many skills. He will need to 
write reports, summarize numerical and experimental data, compose 
a speech, poem, story or news article, prepare an annotated bibli- 
ography or suvey of literature, participate in a panel discussion, con- 
duct an interview, etc. These skills will not be ends in themselves. 
They are instrumental to the purposes of inquiry. 

I propose that a special facility, the Skill Development Labora- 
tory, be developed to help students learn the skills they need at the 
times they need them. Let us imagine this Skill Development Labora- 
tory as it might exist in a high school. It is on the top floor, away 
from noise and traffic, and it occupies a suite of its own. There is a 
large central space bounded by a dozen alcoves and four small offices. 
In the central space is an information booth and several rows of 
desks. At one end of the room are a dozen upholstered armchairs. 
There seem to be about fifty students and four adults. 

We begin to notice details. The alcoves are all different. One of 
them is enclosed and through the glass door we can see a student 
standing On a little platform; he seems to be giving a speech. There 
is one other student Sitting at the back of the room. He opens the 
door, and much to our surprise heads tight for us; the speechmaker 
keeps on talking. Our visitor introduces himself: he is a senior student 
Serving as a speech coach. His client is practicing a presentation for 
biology. If we have a few minutes to Spare, could we come listen? We 
demur; what do we know about biology?—or speech techniques, for 
that matter? But this demurral makes us doubly attractive, we are 


told. A speech is supposed to be clear and intelligible—that’s all; 
and this is not an elocution lesson. 


We go in and sit down. The coac 
the middle, with that bit about the ac 
Jack nods, refers briefly to his not 
minutes the coach stops him, becko 


h suggests that Jack begin in 
tion of enzymes in the mouth. 
es, and fires away. After five 


ns him to us and we chat. The 
coach asks us to tell Jack what information we just heard. We stumble 
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a bit, and then repeat our lesson. The coach nods, and asks Jack if 
we got his points; Jack says we missed the main one. The question 
then is why? While Jack is thinking this over, the coach fills us in. 

We are told that Jack can make a good outline, but that he has 
a lot of trouble getting across broad ideas. He tends to lose the 
audience in a wealth of details, he fails to tie these together into 
any larger principles. This is called a “speech lesson,” and it is true 
that it will help Jack become more confident and overcome his 
tendency to mumble. But its more important purpose is to give 
Jack an opportunity to discover his own need to tie description to 
principle; he is a good observer but seldom draws generalizations from 
his observations. We were being used to give Jack feedback on this 
point. The coach also could give feedback in much the same way— 
just telling Jack what he understood from the speech. In addition, 
there is a recording machine with a microphone at the back of the 
space, and Jack can listen to his own talk. The record will be studied 
by Jack to see if he can identify places at which he could insert a 
comment or two in order to make the development of the fermenta- 
tion principle more explicit. 

Another boy goes to the alcove labeled “Recording.” He speaks 
briefly to the student technician and then goes into a small sound- 
proofed booth. He dictates his own “spelling list.” The technician 
then plays the record back to him, and he writes the words. He then 
goes to one of the desks, goes over his list, checks the words he 
Suspects may be misspelled, and enters the number in a form in his 
diary. He then looks up the words he questions in the dictionary. 
Later, he goes to a coach who checks the spelling list rapidly and finds 
Several words misspelled. The student and coach discuss the mis- 
Spelled words, checking the student’s pronunciation of them. The 
Coach fills out a new “prescription” for another practise session. 

This concludes the lesson. The student leaves his tape and diary 
at the “materials” alcove. The coach enters some coded symbols on 
an IBM card; these cards will be analyzed to discover what sort of 
help was given and the coach’s estimate of its effectiveness. From 
this will come suggestions for bettering the service of the Center and 
also information to be “fed back” to various teachers about the kinds 
of difficulties that are sufficiently widespread to justify spending class 
time on them. 

Another “client” has picked up a packet of flash cards which show 
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German words, and we see him seated at one of the desks piin 
going through the pack, sorting out the ones he is uncertain a 
Then he studies the correct answers which are given on the bac! s 
of the cards, shuffles the deck and goes through it again . . . and e a 
Next he gets out his German book and starts reading, making note o 
the words he has to look up. A bit later, the student goes to another 
alcove where the coach is waiting. They discuss the words the student 
had to look up, and the coach tries to help him distinguish between 
the words that are “new” and the ones that are derived from stems 
he already knows. This involves a review of noun cases as well as 
verb rules. Next time, the student will begin by making another set 
of flash cards for himself, 

Another student is given four social studies reference books and a 
list of questions. He is busily seated at a desk trying to find the place 
in the appropriate book where each question is answered. His prob- 
lem is a lack of proficiency in using a table of contents and an index. 
His coach will later check his answers against a key, and they will 
discuss the particular questions that baffled the student. The list of 
questions, incidentally, was prepared by the teacher. It is a long list, 
and the teacher has checked for this student the ones she thinks will 
be most profitable for him to practice with. 

Still another student has shake 
envelope. He is now concentrati 
as if they were some sort of pu 
slips of paper were prepared by 
step in the proof of a theorem 


n a dozen slips of paper out of an 
ng On trying to piece them together, 
zzle. Well, for him, they are! These 
his coach last time; each shows one 
in geometry, and the student’s task 


in the diary, and study his mistakes. 
At this point he will be ready for the coach. 


We note that these students are imperiled to different degrees. Some 


—they are “remedial cases.” Others 


» Who in turn had been alerted by a 
teacher. The student may have i 


participated in by his teachers, 
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supervisors. He may be at the laboratory during class time, if his 
peril is great enough. 

Four faculty members supervise the operation of the center. The 
supervisors have somewhat different responsibilities, and they work 
as a team. One of them is responsible for maintaining communication 
between the Center, student government, counselors, teachers, and the 
administration. He is also responsible for staff self-training within the 
laboratory. A second supervisor is highly trained for remedial work in 
all phases of the language arts. A third one is the science-math special- 
ist. A fourth one may have special ingenuity at devising new pro- 
cedures, involving the use of recorders, learning machines, games, 
puzzles, and apparatus of all sorts. All the supervisors must be highly 
competent counselors. I can see real advantages in having three of 
the supervisors be regular teachers who do a tour of duty in the 
Center every five years or so. 

I have one closing point. While writing this little fantasy, I have 
been trying in my mind to distinguish “remedial” students from the 
others, and I find this almost impossible. All the students need diag- 
nostic help, individual attention, and the rest. If “remedial” means 
anything, it is an arbitrary thing given by comparing test scores of the 
individual with some arbitrary “norm.” But the laboratory is not 
concerned with arbitrary definitions. It will work with anyone, no 
Matter what his level of initial competence, who feels a need—for 
whatever reason—to improve his productions or his proficiency. 
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Do-It-Yourself: 
The Greatest Project 


In which we squarely face the fact that schools cannot 
improve very much by themselves; and that any significant 
improvement of education is going to require joint action 
by the school and community. We here spell out what this 
means, the policies to guide action, the kind of organiza- 
tion required, and the strategy of action-inquiry which 
develops its targets as it operates. We suggest several 
major educational changes that are needed and ofjer them 
as beginning problems to initiate action and to usher in the 
cooperative way of school-community life. 


The most fascinating question in the world is, How does one thing 
lead to another? Here we are, standing in the present but this is merely 
one tiny event in a long series that began with time and will end in 
the unforeseeable future. Time is a mountain whose peak is the 
present. The past slopes off one side and the future off the otber. 
Looking in one direction we make explanations; looking in the other, 
predictions. People then, now, and in time to come will always be 
on the peak, midway between explanations and predictions; caught 
in both, both overlapping and each giving its unique flavor to the 
quest that is life. In looking backward we start with facts and then 
build an image; in looking forward we build an image and then, 
through action, make the facts. To the extent that we do both we 
are able to be wise. 

A sequence of events is not reversible. What has happened has 
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happened, and there is no way to undo it. Because actions and men 
are interdependent, a small change anywhere may lead to a staggering 
array of changes, only a few of which were foreseen. Actions always 
seem more reasonable when only their immediate goals are considered. 
Many things that look immediately attractive as the way out of a 
difficulty only land us deeper in the mire, a fear which haunts me 
with respect to the efforts to patch up the schools. 

I don’t suppose a wife would run off with the chauffeur if she knew 
that this would cause her husband’s favorite huntin’ dawg to die. After 
all, whatever she may feel about her husband, she has nothing against 
the dog. But little did she know in taking that first little step that 
the shock would kill her mother-in-law; that the candles around the 
coffin would set the house on fire; that the sparks would ignite the 
stable and roast the master’s horse; and that his dog would die from 
eating burnt horse meat.? On the other hand, I am not sure she 
should have called for a conference with her chauffeur, her mother-in- 
law, her husband, his horse, and Rover. There must be some middle 
ground between thinking only of the immediate present and thinking 
of everything imaginable. And, however action is planned, it seems 
only prudent to have fire extinguishers around, just in case. 

In this book I have taken the position that changes, through educa- 
tion and action, are actually brought about by somebody doing some- 
thing different; that is, acting differently, changing his own functional 
tole, participating in a new way in processes that are already in mo- 
tion. He may be guiding his new behavior by some new insight about 
Purpose, or some new perception of limitations or opportunities dis- 
cerned among the conditions. I have made process central because 
it is central; that's what life is. We know the world through partici- 
pating in it, e.g., experiencing it either directly or vicariously. We 
change the world by acting differently and encouraging others to act 
differently; this is what we mean by change. A new organization or a 
new building are both by-products of processes of change; they did 
not just spontaneously generate themselves. And the purposes of 
activity are simply the tendencies inhering in them and translated 
Into statements of where we will be at some future time if our inter- 
Vention in these processes accords with stated policies. , : 

The second major position of the book is that interrelationships 
exist among persons, groups, activities, and functions. This is why a 
change anywhere may lead to further changes in other parts of a 
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system. It is why to make a change in a classroom you may have to 
change the school; and to change the school you may have to educate 
the community. Moreover, it is this insight that makes us see that the 
educational effort of the school is, by itself, simply uninterpretable as 
anything more than a hurdle race over achievement tests unless re- 
lationships are perceived between the experiences of the student in 
and out of school. 

I think it would be useful at this point to read into the record an 
explicit statement of what we are going to have to deal with in the 
effort to improve education. Getzels and I pulled this summary out of 
our reflections on discussions of education by eight social scientists. 
As you read it, think about some school you know well and try to 
describe each of the characteristics as it is found in that particular 
school. This summary will serve its purpose if you finish it with the 


feeling that there are many angles, many ports of entry into the prob- 
lem of improving the school. 


The school is a social institution. 

Like other institutions, it is embedded in a historical, physical, and 
social environment, which stipulates certain resources and limitations. 

It can be conceived as a social system with specific structure and 
function. 

Asa social system, it interlocks with other social systems—political, 
economic, familial—and its structure and function cannot be fully 
understood without reference to the other systems. 

It may, however, also be seen as an entity in its own right, and, 
as such, it may be conceived as a “society in miniature” with func- 


tions that must be carried out, roles that must be filled, regulations 
that must be followed, and so on. 


As a society in miniature, it is inhabited by human beings who have 
characteristic needs and drives, capacities and interests, aspirations 
and emotions. 


It has an internal structure, with forma 
channels of communication, hierarchies 
authority. 

It has a culture, with manifest and latent values, 
and ways of approaching problems; it has, as 
might say, “a way of life.” 

It is continually in flux through the maturation and learning of its 


l and informal organizations, 
of influence, prestige, and 


traditions, symbols, 
the anthropologist 
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members, changes in policy and in external demands, variations in 
inductees, and variations in the nature of the relationship to the other 
systems. 

A change in one part of the system is ultimately reflected in 
changes in all other parts of the system, and a change in one system 
is reflected, however tenuously, in all other systems in the society. 


It follows that in order to improve itself the school must work with 
other parts of the community; as a matter of fact the whole definition 
of education—what is possible, what it is for, and what assumptions 
are to guide it—is implicit in the way of life of the entire society. If 
the present Organization Man and Procedures-Their-Own-Justifica- 
tion type of society is maladaptive and headed for nonsurvival, then 
it behooves all of us to be aware of the trends, and educate ourselves 
to emphasize better purposes and to discover better ways to achieve 
them. Education must to some extent stand outside of its own culture 
and society: it must be able to see what is going on. And, citizens 
at all levels of age, status, and “background,” must debate the issues 
and, in so doing, both adapt the society to its times and set up the 
provisions for the education to be given to children. The two cannot 
be separated. 

With regard to the present state of affairs in education, it is a fad 
to blame everyone and everything for the deficiencies of our educa- 
tional system. But, if this gives you comfort, then you must also pay 
the price for that comfort by accepting the implication that if every- 
One is to blame then everyone must help to improve education. Hence 
the title for this chapter. 


THE BASIC QUESTIONS 


I think three questions must be answered during any effort to bring 
about educational change in any organization. These questions derive 
from our concepts of what an educational institution is and what its 
Purposes are. The purpose of the questions will be to help us get data 
to describe the state of affairs in language in such a way that we can 
begin to identify targets for change. It seems to me that there are 

ee such basic questions which will have to be answered or faced 
Up to sooner or Jater in any sober effort to improve on educational 
agency. (You will see that these same questions, with very slight 
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change, could apply equally well to any organization, whatever its 
purpose.) 

1. Each person, student or teacher, must somehow adapt his way 
of life to that of the school or agency. He adapts in his own way 
by being inspired to work hard, by going passive, by hiding in a 
clique, by attacking, etc. In the process, if he is a student, he seeks, 
avoids, resists, or acquiesces in the efforts to educate him. The first 
question is: What sort of adaptation is each student making to the 
school? Is it educationally facilitative or destructive? Which of our 
students are making the most out of their Opportunities for learning, 
which are doing only what has to be done, which are doing little 
or nothing except under compulsion? Put another way, what I am 


asking is: To what extent is the school teaching each child, and with 
what result? 
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ACTION STRATEGY: SYSTEMS AND GROUPS 


These questions have a curious special value: they sum everything 
up. The fact that we ask them implies our goals quite clearly: We 
want processes through which students adapt themselves in an educa- 
tionally facilitative way; we want classes in which inquiry is going 
on; we want policies of a kind whereby the school maintains an in- 
tegral and realistic two-way professional relationship to the com- 
munity. 

The nature of a question tells us something about the method of 
action: that we need data simply to describe the things about the 
Situation that are relevant. Having such a description, along with 
clear purposes, we may now reflect on the data to see what they 
“mean” to us; out of such reflections will come the specific goals 
for immediate action as well as the general image of a long-range 
Program. And with these things defined and on a firm footing, we 
can now proceed to act, making use of an appropriate combination 
of Personal inquiry, group investigation, and action research. 

All this is, I suppose, rather obvious. It is also incomplete. The 
Missing dimension is people. Who is to do what, how are they to be 
Selected and involved, who besides the workers most immediately con- 
cerned must be informed about what? We have been continually 
emphasizing the concept that the school cannot improve itself by 
itself, that the functioning of the educational system rather than the 
School is the target of change. The practical meaning of these words 
lies in their influence on the strategy of action. Many action strategies 
have failed because they did not know what to do about people. The 
Tesistance to the idea of the educational system is, I suspect, the result 
of fear, anxiety, and apprehensions about developing and maintaining 
relationships with all sorts of people and groups. I do not know any 
school persons who welcome such an idea, and I attempted in 
Chapter 4 to describe their predicament, if not sympathize with it 
Outright. 

I think the first thing that strikes me about the idea of the educa- 
tional system is that some systems are manageable and others are not. 
The most manageable system is a small (in population) school district 
with one high schöol, whose geographic borders coincide with the 
borders of political, cultural, religious and other systems, and which 
1S attended only by youth from within the town. The reason for this 
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is that there is so much interaction among all the systems (educational, 
political, economic, etc.) that matters get extraordinarily complicated 
if each system involves an entirely different set of people. 

This thinking leads to the concept of the regional school. Within 
a large city, for example, ideally the boundaries of the high school 
district would enclose a complete neighborhood, with commercial, 
political, health, park, and other facilities; and possibly, even, with 
physical boundaries (such as highways, hills, rivers). Educational con- 
trol of the high schools in the city as a whole would be decentralized, 
with a considerably larger number of certain kinds of decisions being 
made locally. There would be the possibility of setting up a local 
citizens’ education committee, and in all ways organizational life and 
communication would be vastly easier than in many large cities at 
present. Moreover, the high school would tend to be a unifying 
organization within the community, and could contribute to its 
cohesiveness and stability. The teachers would be expected to live in 
the community too, and to be citizens as well as instructors. 

There are several educational systems that nest within each other. 
The school is the smallest, and some actions such as scheduling 
classes, can be considered as internal to the school. For these actions 
this system is large enough. We could think of the school plus the 
families of the students as comprising the next larger system, and for 
some actions, such as reporting progress to parents, this is adequate. 
Then there might next be the region just described, with all the func- 
tions of a modern society going on within its boundaries; and this 
would be the system involved in actually providing the bulk of the 
school-directed educational experiences (e.g., Personal Inquiry) to 
boys and girls. If the school is part of a city system, the entire city 

» for the entire city will be involved in 

the school and as the territory in which 
riences. Beyond this, especially for cer- 
rposes, there is the county, state, and 


Thus each of these systems is appropriate and must be considered 
for some purposes but not for others. And within each of these 
systems as geographically defined, there are 
involved directly, and others involved only 
in each of the functions. By 
formally and informally; 


certain people and groups 
y indirectly or peripherally 
“directly” and “indirectly” I mean also 
this is also the distinction between delegated 
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and undelegated responsibility and expectations of influence. Having 
identified the system appropriate for the function we are interested 
in, we next have to ferret out: (1) the people or groups who carry 
out the function; (2) those who incidentally affect the function by the 
way they carry out their business; (3) those whose opinion and in- 
formally exerted influence determines what can and cannot be done, 
and (4) those whose attitudes determine the general climate of 
optimism or apathy within the system as a whole. Each such category 
of persons will be involved at different times, for different specific 
purposes, in different organizational structures, with different means 
of communication, and with different demands and rewards for partici- 
pation. 

For the most part, one never knows in advance what groups will 
need to be involved at what time. For this reason, part of the plan- 
ning of strategy includes “building in” the kinds of procedures that 
will enable one to get the data he needs to make wise judgments on 
this score. 

We note that action may be within a system or between two sys- 
tems. Thus the improvement of processes, such as the activity of 
doing homework, will mostly be within one system composed of the 
School (teachers and students) plus the parents of the students, The 
teachers, students, and parents will look at the same data about home- 
work, will contribute their ideas and interpretations, and will share 
in the same purpose, namely, to arrive at better policies about the 
use and guidance of homework. These people are involved together 
because they participate in the same enterprise (getting homework 
done). The attitudes and behaviors of each affect the success of the 
other. They are functionally interdependent. S 

It would be relatively easy to get action, to arrive at new policies 
(question 3) on the basis of information about how the students adapt 
to the present demands of homework activities (question 1) and about 
the influence or contribution homework currently makes to the de- 
velopment of inquiry by the class (question 2). The strategy outlined 
above could be put into effect rather simply. : 

Action to change the conditions under which processes occur 18 
Usually action between two systems. Thus the state of the school 
budget is an important condition with considerable influence on the 
Several educational processes within the school. To increase the 
budget requires action between the educational and economic systems 
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(at least). We see that this gets complicated. Thus, consider raising 
the tax rate, and, for the sake of simplicity, let’s imagine that there 
is an organized group of realtors strongly opposed. We may further 
assume that the educators (board and administrators) are strongly 
for the raise. In this situation there is no functional interdependence, 
no legitimate, inevitable, existing, or necessary contact or relationship 
between the two groups. There are no channels of communication, no 
rationale for cooperation, no common cause. 

In this situation two kinds of strategies are possible. The first is 
engagement in a struggle for power, exemplified in a tug of war over 
the potential tax dollar. Victory is to the group that can muster the 
most beef at the polls. 

The second strategy is to develop a larger system in such a way that 
some new functional interdependence is perceived to exist between the 
two groups. This more inclusive system might center around the 
common interest and function of providing the best possible educa- 
tion for the children. I believe that action to improve conditions 
through one system making demands in terms of its vested interests 
on another system is likely to be unsuccessful. For success, action must 
shift to the development of common purpose shared within a larger 
system and then voluntarily implemented by each system (economic, 
educational, etc.) in whatever ways are legitimately comprehended 
within its basic function. In simple English, the only sound way for a 
school to solve its financial problems is by working with other groups 
to develop a long-range set of community goals for education; then, 
through some kind of community council, the school system helps 
each group to discover how to participate with its own special skills 
and activities in the movement toward the goals. Conditions cannot 
be successfully changed by one system making demands upon or 
threats against another; but conditions are changed as a by-product 
of the way a system is operated as it adapts its legitimate functions 
to new purposes. 

I have referred to the common goal in the community as “to de- 
velop the best possible education for our children.” This is at least 
an improvement over the vested interest of the educator “to main- 
tain our schools,” for this goal is barely distinguishable from the 
strictly bureaucratic goal “to maintain our group of educators.” My 
own experience in the reconstruction of my community suggests that 
even the broad educational goal may well be too narrow. An even 
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better goal is “to improve our community,” for such a goal legitimizes 
a wider range of possible meanings invested in improving education. 
The outstanding illustration of this point is that our businessmen have 
learned that the reason we must have the best possible schools is to 
hold families in the neighborhood. They believe that bad schools 
create a strong pressure to drive families elsewhere. Through this per- 
ception, they connect good schools to stable communities; and they 
connect this to the maintenance of real values, which in turn is of 
central importance to their conduct of business. The value of the 
stable community was made explicit in relation to the flight to the 
suburbs; once explicit in this connection, the real estate men were 
able to realize the effect on the community of certain off-beat panic- 
inspiring practices, and to take steps to discipline the functioning 
of their own group. Thus the goal of better education was transmuted 
to the larger goal of the better community; and this larger goal en- 
abled a variety of groups both to accept the educational goal and at 
the same time voluntarily improve some of their own practices within 
the domain of their traditional functions. The Superintendent of 
Schools in our great city could hardly believe his eyes and ears the 
day a delegation of our community’s most prominent businessmen 
came to his office to request the floating of a bond issue to improve 
the city’s schools!* 

It seems to me the inference is quite unmistakable: the improve- 
ment and maintenance of education is one aspect of the improvement 
and maintenance of a decent community, and a great deal of effort 
from otherwise “difficult” groups can be released into educational im- 
provement if they can see the connection to the broader community 
goal with which their own functions are obviously connected. This is 
the reason for proposing a citizens’ advisory council in each educa- 
tional “region”; we may now add that this committee will function 
best to improve the schools if it concerns itself with all aspects of 
the community’s welfare. 


POTENTIALS FOR ACTION 


It is easier to get action in some organizations and communities 
than in others. With respect to citizen action in block groups, 
Sarchet! found the one important condition is the degree of sca 
geneity of social position, class, and housing. Even before they have 
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started to flock together, we tend to identify most readily with people 
whose upbringing and way of life are most like ours; we trust these 
people more, and are more open to communication and response. It 
doesn’t take much of an incident to enable such people to strike up 
a conversation with each other. The similarity is social—manners, 
morals, language patterns, common experiences; it is not temperamen- 
tal. They have shared enough of the same things in life to be able 
to understand each other, but they do not necessarily react to these 
shared things in the same way. The overlap, as Rapaport? puts it, is 
linguistic (same words for same objects) and semantic (enough com- 
mon experience that meanings can be communicated); but persons 
holding these things in common may vary in their likes and dislikes, 
their tendencies toward optimism or pessimism, the things they have 
faith in or distrust, their ways of reacting to stress, and so on. The 
fact that they do react differently is the source of much of a group’s 
drive and, eventually, its wisdom. 

People may be quite similar socially and have a stake in the com- 
munity and yet not realize it. Since we behave in terms of what we 
think the world is like, and since we are more confident of our 
thoughts if we know that others see things the same way, the extent 
to which perceptions are known to be shared clearly makes a differ- 
ence. Perceptions are more likely to be shared if people already are 
in communication with each other, and this has led some community 
organizers to place stress on the prior existence of organized groups. 
Our own experience Suggests that the existence of organized groups 
may or not make much difference in the potential for action. In the 
first place, organized groups do not necessarily talk about things that 
are important to share, such as perceptions of newcomers, problems, 
ted +3 Saas in the neighborhood. In the second place, even 

y Share perceptions that matter, they may also develop and share 
a common attitude of apathy or discouragement, Any school ad- 


ministrator who starts action by organizing the faculty into com- 
mittees will know what I am talking about. 


One of the important problems for actio; 
what kind of sociological information they 
another problem is how to get it. There are four ways to get the in- 
formation, and I commend them all to a principal or superintendent. 
First, he can accumulate it as he talks with people and as they reveal 
their friendships, biases, values, and perceptions; second, he can 


n people is simply to know 
need to have at each point; 
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seek people who know, such as health nurses, credit organizations, 
social workers, politicians; third, he can consult members of various 
groups, either in a board or informally; fourth, he can look within his 
own school for teachers and parents who may have firsthand ac- 
quaintance with parts of the community, or who, failing this, can 
give him entree to others who do. I think a very good tip would be to 
jot down on a map of the community the names of persons one 
discovers, over time, to be able and willing informants. 

Information getting is a big job. It is also a job that can be divided 
up. The principal or superintendent who tries to do it all himself either 
does not trust anyone else or is a glutton for work. If he doesn’t trust 
anyone else, any action whose success depends on voluntary co- 
operation will fail. If he is a glutton for work, that’s his business—I 
suppose—and I will only point out that he is passing up the oppor- 
tunity to further the training and development of competence in his 
own staff and of potential citizen leaders. Yet if he doesn’t get out in 
the field himself, how is he going to be able to know what he is 
talking about? 

What we see, then, is that a certain amount of personal inquiry by 
the principal is probably desirable. On the basis of this, he then forms 
and trains an information-getting group, in this case probably com- 
posed of teachers, parents identified in the PTA, and if necessary, par- 
ticular informants from other parts of the community not well known 
by the others. With this group, he conducts a group investigation 
(Chapter 8) to get the facts and at the same time to test the possi- 
bilities of several different courses of action. The data thus obtained 
can then be used to justify proposals or to confront others and thus 
stimulate them to come up with proposals. The proposals can be to 
do something or to get additional data of another sort or from addi- 
tional people. an 

The principal who has got the message about dividing the work 
may be tempted to go the whole way and unload the entire job on 
someone else. One typical pattern is to go before the faculty, present 
a somewhat rambling statement ending with the need to have a com- 
mittee look into “this.” I will lower the veil on the various ways by 
Which the committee gets appointed, and will merely point out Se 
Several months later there may or may not be another report RER 
away and forget. There is a principle governing these Nes ae 
cannot be delegated until its purposes and first steps have been ex 
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plored together, and then it should be delegated to the persons who, at 
this juncture, are competent and motivated to do it. If there are no 
such persons, then the action will fail; what is needed is further 
information, more discussion, and, possibly, expert assistance to help 


the group formulate the problem in terms that have meaning for 
itself. 


THE SKELETON NETWORK 


We must seek some sort of organizational framework that lies 
somewhere between ad hoc committees surrounded by disorganiza- 
tion, on the one hand, and a rigidly structured bureaucratic “official” 
table of organization on the other. The desired network would always 
be standing by, would be well enough defined that every individual 
in the community and school would know where to go with sugges- 
tions and complaints, would be self-maintaining, and would be able 
in an orderly way to get action started, supervised, and assessed. I 
shall call this the skeleton framework for action, The skeleton organi- 
zation in times of quiescence is a communications network. It serves 
as an information clearinghouse and switchboard for routing messages 
to the appropriate quarters, It plans and conducts occasional meetings 
for reporting, two-way conversation, and assessment of operations by 
those concerned in them. An example of a skeleton organization is a 
PTA, run by a permanent steering committee with the help of a couple 
of parents chosen from each grade level; a school faculty in which a 
program committee assesses faculty interests and plans a half-day 
workshop each semester; a citizen organization whose board of di- 
rectors stages annual area-wide mass meetings to initiate or continue 
discussion of operations and issues. This communication function is 
necessitated by two considerations: first, that many people not directly 
involved in operations are nevertheless affected by them, and some 


minimum level of cooperation, enablement, and feedback is required 
to keep operations responsive to its larger clientele; and second, in 
any far-flung operation, the workers tend to be specialists who do not 
really see the “whole picture” and who therefore fail to understand 
the full significance of their work, They are also deprived of the pos- 
sibility of contributing valuable perceptions and “angles” of their 
own to the improvement of operations, 


For educational action, limited skeleton networks are needed within 
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the student body, within the faculty, among the parents (possibly in 
each grade), and within each of the functional systems (religious, 
economic, political, etc.) in the community. In these larger systems, 
the stand-by steering committee might well be a subcommittee within 
a professional association. Although not involved directly as teachers 
or students, the religious, business, trades, scientific and other systems 
are interdependent with education for training, interpretation, and 
recruitment of their own future functionaries. 

Moving another step beyond the separate system-based skeletons, 
we see a need for an over-all community Citizens Education Council, 
composed of broad-gauge individuals whose concern is for the whole 
state of education throughout the community, and who see education 
not merely as what goes on in schools but as the function through 
which society maintains itself and, ultimately, the human species. In 
this council the Superintendent of Schools is present as a member or, 
possibly, consultant. The other members, being wise and clear-headed 
citizens, will also probably be prominent in their own spheres; which 
in turn means they will probably be members of the steering com- 
mittee within their respective systems. That being the case, the Edu- 
cation Council will have among its membership full knowledge of 
the education-relevant thinking in each system, plus the positions and 
skills needed to insure good communication with the outlying steering 
committees. 

You may wonder why I describe these members of the Council 
in such a devious way. Wouldn’t it be easier to say that each member 
represents the system he comes from? The answer is that it would 
indeed be easier, and maybe that is why most such councils are in 
fact composed of official representatives. But that is also the reason 
why many councils are do-nothing ineffective groups: the official 
representative is trapped in a conflict of loyalty between the Council 
and the group he represents. He is not free to think about the Coun- 
cil’s problems directly; he always has the hidden motive of protecting 
his own group, appearing to support its policies, and so on. 

The Council of “concerned citizens” takes responsibility when 
needed for communication across systems. I say “when needed” be- 
cause the group of parents, for example, lives in all the systems and 
no group of living people exists that does not cut across at least 
Social, political, and economic systems. The role needed from the 
Council in cross-system communication will, I think, be rather formal. 
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The Council will have no periods of quiescence. It will be an investi- 
gating group and a steering committee for action; and its primary 
method of action will be through stirring up and coordinating efforts 
within the various systems. The Council will need funds of its own 
and possibly an executive secretary; and it will call in consultants and 
experts from time to time. It will be the body responsible, through 
subcommittees and other means, for formulating, revising, and dis- 
seminating the community’s long-range plans for educational improve- 
ment. 


PROGRAMS FOR SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT 
Inquiry in classrooms 


You have probably noticed that I think very well of inquiry, so let 
us speculate about how a school might go about having some. We 
note, first, that to achieve inquiry will mean changing the way 
teachers teach, and this, then, is the target for change. Moreover, 
teachers do not change their way of teaching unless they want to, 
have the opportunity, and are helped to find the necessary resources 
to maintain the new methods. The process required will be that of 
self-training, and it will go on within the group of teachers. The 
steering committee will be composed of teachers. 

This committee will need to act on behalf of the teachers, and to 
do this it will have to have a means of easy communication with 
them. I shall assume faculty meetings run by the steering committee 
are possible. Through open discussion in the faculty, a beginning 
analysis can be made of problems to be solved. They will need to 
develop some tentative definition of inquiry, and the means to arrive 
at this will be through (a) demonstrating and analyzing classroom 
teaching methods to isolate and identify the components of inquiry; 
(b) teading books and consulting reports; (c) talking with scholars 
in their Various fields to get guidance in formulating the theme of 
inquiry in each knowledge discipline (e.g., in history, inquiry is the 
“cross-examination of testimony by doubt”; in chemistry it is the 
“discovery and application of the processes of material change 
through the control of energy”; in social studies it is “the analysis 
of functional interdependence and the control of expectation through 
agreement,” and so on). 

The committee will keep track of the various investigations being 
conducted by voluntary groups of faculty members, and will provide 
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the forum for presentation, discussion, and deliberation on the expe- 
riences and tentative formulations of these groups. The committee 
will also attempt to analyze the obstacles to inquiry that are uncovered 
by the studies of the teachers—and will discuss with the principal 
how action can be taken to reduce the barriers.° 

They will discover that present examinations do not measure 
growth in ability to inquire, and this will call for the invention of 
new tests. Then it will be necessary to work with the PTA or other 
organization of parents to acquaint them with the new methods of 
evaluating achievement. If the faculty decides that present textbooks 
are unsuitable and that they need a shelf of reference books instead, 
this will involve the economic system and will require help from the 
school budget; or it might be the occasion for enlisting the interest 
of nearby universities who could lend some materials; or of any one 
of a number of foundations, associations, and state or federal offices 
that would provide the funds. 

The school board could attempt to find practice teachers and 
professors who could team up with selected teachers to experiment 
with methods of inquiring in particular subjects. Hiring policies could 
be altered to strengthen the faculty’s own resources and aptitudes. 

The basic image of action is in this case simple, however elaborated 
or proliferated it may become: direction by a coordinating and steer- 
ing group of teachers, backed to the hilt by the administration, and 
encouraged to identify manageable investigations of all sorts that 
teachers can undertake in the school, in the community, and in 
summer workshops. Further, there would be the periodic exchange of 
information among the faculty, and the administration would be 
alert to make such changes as would reinforce new methods as they 
were developed. The principal, with proper high-level clearance, 
would feel free to involve any other group in the project, always ex- 
ploring with such groups the common interest that would legitimize 
his demands. The Citizens Education Council would be informed of 
progress from time to time, and would interpret to the community 
the significance of the investigation in whatever way it felt was 


appropriate. 


Broadening the curriculum 
The notion that the entire community could be a laboratory for 
study and action has cropped up in our discussions of personal inquiry, 
group investigation, and action research. Unlike the development of 
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inquiry which is after all a professional matter for the present teach- 
ing staff, the extension of learning situations into the community will 
call for the help, as adjunct teachers, of many citizens. Citizens 
serving as on-location supervisors and experts must modify their own 
functional roles in order to make room for the students, and this 
means that plans will have to be worrked out cooperatively with 
groups in the various functional systems. Thus I can visualize a sub- 
group of the regional businessmen’s association exploring the sorts 
opportunities that could be opened up in businesses. I can imagine 
the planning of the first experience jointly by a class, the manager of 
a firm, and the teacher; followed by the experience of the class in 
the firm; reading and study by the class to a 
and finding universals in their ex 
at a session attended by several b 
of the business association in w 
in which the members begin t 
could take in the businesses to 
advantage of all. 

On a somewhat grander scale 
Council sponsoring mass meet 
cussion of the possibility of su 
community; recruiting from si 


ssist them in interpreting 
‘perience; and reporting of findings 
usinessmen. And I can see a meeting 
hich the experience is discussed, and 
o imagine all sorts of roles students 
the mutual educational and economic 


» one might imagine the Educational 
ings in order to begin public dis- 
pervised educational experience in the 
uch meetings a number of adults to 
become a seminar for the purpose of clarifying what they conceive to 
be the possible educational contribution to be made by business 


houses, churches, and other functional agencies: presenting their 
ideas to professional associations; and 


citizen study committees to make 
sion of the curriculum. 


Teachable classes 


The idea that each teacher would do a better job if he had a 


rather obvious. And the notion 


teachable class for another teacher using somewhat different methods 
seems reasonable, too. The notion that the teachers themselves, 
with suitable help, may be able to define the kinds of students with 
whom they are most and least successful could provide the basis 
for an action program that might very much improve education. 
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The ubiquitous teacher steering committee might, after discussion 
with the faculty, organize the following plan: 

1. Each teacher will pay special attention to his classes during 
March, and, primarily through observations, will attempt to identify 
the students who seem to be getting most and least out of his class— 
regardless of marks on “achievement” tests. 

2. Each teacher will discuss his selections with other teachers who 
also have the same students in their classes, and this group will attempt 
to describe what qualities, aptitudes, or traits seem to distinguish be- 
tween the two sorts of students. On the basis of a series of “diagnostic 
conferences,” the teachers will write a description of the “kind of 
Student to give to Mr. Brown,” and to each of the other teachers of 
the subject. 

3. These descriptions will be given to the teachers in the grade 
below, and they will attempt to select from their knowledge of their 
classes the students best fitting the specifications for each teacher. 

4. The students thus selected for the next year’s classes will be 
checked by the counselors and advisers to see if there are any combi- 
Nations that ought to be separated, or friends who ought to be placed 
together, or other special circumstances that ought to be taken into 
account. 

5. The administration will make every effort to schedule the classes 
according to the selections made by the teachers.” 

Over time, the faculty will, I expect, find that the experience of 
Studying their own students is indeed useful; and the discussions of 
the students who should be assigned to each teacher will be rather 
revealing. This sort of discussion could lead into the problem of how 
best to teach given “types” of students, the swapping of experiences, 
and, ultimately, the setting up of classes in which different methods 
had been developed to be most suitable for defined categories of stu- 
dents. 


Community reinforcement 


The community that values and 
easier time improving the schools. c 
Education Council set up an academic festival committee to pla 
Saturday afternoon of mathematics. The public would be invited, 
and there would be demonstrations and contests of mathematical skills 
by mathematics classes from third grade through high school. Busi- 


celebrates education will have an 


I would like to see the Citizens’ 
e to plan a 
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nesses, laboratories, and bureaus could show some of the ways (pref- 
erably dramatic) they use mathematics for forecasting, stock-taking, 
operations control, etc. A prominent mathematician could be invited 
to discuss the present developments and Opportunities in the field. 
There could be exhibits of puzzles, perspective drawings, and other 
products of the children. 

This sort of thing would work best on a regional basis, and I should 
think that three festivals a year, each built around one area of study, 
could gradually have a significant influence on the academic climate 
of the community. 

Also on a regional basis, I think it would be rather interesting to 
see what could be done with a variety of avocational groups com- 
posed of selected adults and youth. Possibilities include drama, paint- 
ing, sculpture, dance, photography, TV, theater, cabinetmaking, 
fly-tying, boatbuilding, orchestra, movie-making, city planning, gar- 
dening, reading circles, and even “adult education” classes. Each group 


One Page per week in the local newspaper could be planned and 
written by the students. It should have pictures, and keep the public 
informed of exciting inquiries conducted by the students in the school 


and want some large amount to cover a hodge-podge of expense but 
rather that to carry the program forward through its logical steps will 


Education Council, which would Present the budget for the educa- 
tional efforts throughout the community (including family and adult 
education). The school budget would be simply a part of the total 
and its purpose would be to enable the school to Carry out its part of 
the agreed-upon educational development. 
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_ Mention has also been made in passing of the notion of maintaining 
in the school a file of useful citizens. I would now generalize this point 
by saying that the human resources of communities are very badly 
utilized for education. In the community there are experts in all 
branches of knowledge dealt with in schools, and the more of these 
people help, the higher the community’s regard will be for the edu- 
Cational program. Specially qualified citizens can help with curriculum, 
advice and consultation to students, semiskilled manpower in classes, 
ete, 

I would also like to see teachers being utilized in inquiries going 
on in business, scientific planning, and other functions of the com- 
munity. The major reason, of course, is to help them learn more about 
the use of their knowledge in inquiry. But this could also be a highly 
desirable way to give them working relationships with adults within 
the productive activities of the community. Further, as a practical 
Matter, many teachers do need part-time and summer jobs and are 
going to seek them. As long as this is true, the community might as 
Well make a virtue of the necessity, and help them find work that will 
Contribute to their teaching competence. I also think that a good many 
teachers have skills and wisdom to contribute to many enterprises 
Outside the school, and there would be mutual advantage to some of 
them serving as consultants to local enterprises. 


The society of youth 

Anything to improve the sense of belongingness and place of youth 
in the community will lighten the task of the schools as well as en- 
able youth to get more out of experience in schools. ; 

I therefore propose that an adult council be formed to assist youth 
to organize their own society, and to make readily available to youth 
a large number of consultant-experts from all the functional systems 
of the community. These adults would have three responsibilities : (a) 
to assist the students to think maturely, wisely, and constructively 
about their own projects and organization; (b) to develop with them 
adult cooperation in community projects and interests, such as 
maintenance of civic services, community surveys of traffic, housing, 
street lighting, sidewalks, recreational facilities, etc.; and (c) to ie 
Particular boys and girls find work and service pe pera ion 
May be especially meaningful at a particular stage of their = P 
ment. This latter proposal has already been discussed as Person: 
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Inquiry sponsored by the schools. But there is really no reason why 
the schools are necessarily the best agents to run that program, and 
the joint responsibility could be divided between school and com- 
munity council in any way that seems realistic. 


THE SPIRIT OF ACTION 


The point of action is partly in “what” it achieves and partly in 
“how” it goes about achieving it. The “what” is conceptualized as 
models or images of the long-range desirable and the short-range pos- 
sible. The “how” is the way one participates or intervenes in the affairs 
to be changed, and one is already making changes as soon as he 
intervenes in some new way. 


Books like this can help one become clearer in his own mind about 
models he has or can construct to work toward, Books can indicate 
some of the kinds of acts that one will probably have to contend 
with. Books can swap experiences from other situations both to dem- 
onstrate that action is possible and to stimulate someone else’s in- 
terest or commitment to do something himself. 

Books cannot tell anyone what to do. All the advice in the world 
—even good advice—can represent only half or less of the thoughts 
that the practitioner must consider. The other half arises from the 
actual local scene, and many of the local facts cannot be discovered 
except as action is started. The best action will be continually guided 
by the effort to see telationships—past, present, and possible—be- 
tween local descriptive information and conceptual dynamic models. 
In trying to ferret out or develop these telationships, one will in- 
evitably change his models and become aware of hitherto unnoticed 
facts. The process of seeking these relationships is itself the process of 
inquiry. 

Action is the operational aspect of inquiry. Inquiry is what an 
inquiring mind does, and tight action is action which furthers, widens, 
and deepens the inquiry. Action inquiry cannot fail because its suc- 
cess is determined by its mode, not its by-products. The only sense 
in which failure is possible is that specific expectations may not 
materialize on schedule. In this case the failure is in the prediction 
which is seen to be inaccurate, rather than in the action. The tension 
and anxiety in action programs come from equating success to speci- 
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fic anticipated by-products, and many a man who would draw back 
in horror at the principle that “the end justifies the means” will, in his 
own life, judge that action was good if the desired ends arrive punc- 
tually. This is just as wrong as its converse, that action is bad if the 
desired ends take longer to achieve—or are impossible to achieve. 
The criterion of good, effective, proper, and appropriate action 
is that the motivating spirit is the spirit of inquiry. In this spirit, con- 
flicting ideas can be tolerated and turned into a source of strength; 
doubts and resistances can be diagnosed to throw light on new factors 
and new perceptions of what the “real” problems are; “personal” 
concerns and “ulterior” motives can be re-interpreted with the in- 
dividual in such a way that he can satisfy his needs better by working 
with the program he is helping to define. The enemy or target of 
action is, to the inquirer, the objectively defined circumstances and 
conditions to be changed. The target of change is the way things are 
done and the way the action roles are organized and coordinated. 
Action is best when it is guided by purposes, and this means it is 
Most effective when each actor, each person in the situation under- 
Stands his specific purposes and legitimizes them by open discussion 
throughout the organization. Under these conditions the effort of each 
Person to achieve his own purposes becomes identical with the taking 
of action by the organization. The organizational legitimization of 
individual striving makes individual striving possible in the first place 
and provides the modus vivendi of social action. It is the key concept 
in “democracy,” is a fundamental requirement for autonomy, and it 
shifts the organizational climate and concern from bureaucratic main- 


tenance to professionally oriented inquiry. 
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Epilogue: 
Destiny 


The writing of this book has been a challenging engagement in inquiry. 
The inquiry has sought meaning in the domain where private personal 
experience interacts with social public problems, and, in trying to 
bring these two elements together, my understanding of both has 
been considerably enriched. This book is my attempt to share with 
you some of these understandings, communicated as the record of 
thoughts, facts, fantasies, and purposes I have become aware of in 
my quest. 
2 This book has been one long test of the assertion I began with, that 

As judged by what could be done if we were to understand and 
apply modern knowledge to educational problems, all our schools 
are obsolescent.” We accept rather too readily, I think, the existence 
of “the fifty-year lag of education behind the social sciences.” I hope 
finr my effort to delineate the lag at all levels from quasi-philosophical 

Cory to specific classroom procedures will make the lag a little harder 
to live with, In short, I'd like to see some action. 


THE TRAP 


is most difficult are probably the times 
when it is most needed, for the hardest times are times of doubt, 
ambivalence, and conflict. These characteristics are greatest when op- 
Posing forces are strongest, when one is caught in a powerful squeeze 
and no longer has any room in which to maneuver. Ina society whose 


The times when action 
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state of affairs is probably best symbolized by the cold war, all parts 
of life lose some of their degrees of freedom. There is no new idea, 
no bold stroke, no creative insight, no purpose that can lead us out 
of bondage. So we pour our energy into defending and maintaining 
what we have; and when what we have as a nation is a formula for 
raising the standard of living to unimaginable heights, it is easy to 
drift along, uneasily perhaps, but sleepily in our fools’ paradise. 
Education is in shackles. It is caught in a squeeze of incredible 
strength. The explosion of population creates such pressure that some 
schools consider themselves lucky to be able merely to house the boys 
and girls. The mobility of the population, in search of better living, 
means that some schools have a 300 per cent turnover of pupils 


of the shortage of teachers, would be sufficient to account for the 
present desperate search for short cuts, for processing machinery, for 
factory methods. And the easiest short cut is to return to a simpler 


because boys and girls 
T diagnosis: All that’s 
is inefficient; the prob- 


are our responsibility, and then we make ou: 
wrong with the educational machine is that it 
lem is one of means, not ends, And the more efficient the means be- 
come, the tighter the bonds are woven; there is no longer to be room 
for error; and when, finally, there is no room for error there is also no 
room for insight and discovery. 

But the quest for efficiency is itself inefficient, for something human 
and intuitive cannot allow us to give wholehearted commitment to such 
a goal. We may seem to act one way, but we call our action by other 
names. Thus the completely prepackaged set of lessons prepared 
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by national experts for one particular high school subject, and de- 
signed to be as teacher-proof as possible, is represented as an aid 
to “critical thinking.” The development of teaching machines in 
which the only possible way of differentiating among pupils is to 
let some take longer than others, prevents “failure” and therefore 
maintains and builds “motivation,” thus “strengthening the student’s 
educational purposes.” Our nation-wide examination system for col- 
lege entrance, whose effect may well be to stamp out practically every 
dimension of freedom for teachers, is labeled an effort to salvage and 
“develop talented boys and girls.” 

The way out of this sort of confusion and uneasiness is to return 
to a sense of high purpose. In the old days this could be done through 
a comparatively simple process of rededication and inspiration; and 
it worked because we had faith in the instrumental dynamics of 
redemption and retribution. These processes, enveloped in a reli- 
gious and ethical mystique, had a kind of validity that could not 
be questioned. They provided the operational definition of justice, 
and they brought forgiveness, and set things right. They had the sanc- 
tion of divine authority, and the highest purpose of Man was to 
approach the state of godliness. 

These processes no longer have the old magic. We have observed 
too much, experienced too much, analyzed too much. We have cursed 
too often and not been struck by lightning; nations have laid each 
other waste and a few years later found themselves allies; the old ways 
of sinning have been found excusable and they therefore no longer 
have the expected consequences. We no longer know what to expect, 
and we have therefore lost the capability of action. We have, through 
Science, almost lost our faith-giving “superstitious” processes that 
gave life coherence and a rationale for striving. In short, our old 
Purposes have all but disappeared and we have not found new ones. 
And so we have fallen back on whatever rituals and procedures are 


clear cut and accomplishable. 


ORGANIZATION 


The thing that makes procedures clear cut and aeeomplishabie : 
their anchorage in a fractionated social organization. The two 


Part and parcel of the same thing. n 
Society and with it the power of the organization was undoubtedly 
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the first most important of all Man’s inventions. Aside from the fact 
that it made survival of the species possible, it also opened the door 
to the development of civilization, with its arts of commerce, science 
and technology, all of which required concerted and coordinated 
effort. The burning question for men confronted with a problem is 
“How shall we organize?” and men had to be organized before even 
that question could be raised and discussed. 

Organization is a product of groups of men; but action is always 
something individuals do. They act within organizational expectations, 
of course, yet each man must find his own way of acting to carry out 
these expectations. Action and process, because they are part of 
life, always reserve to themselves a private corner, a unique energy 
system, a human response. Organization, however, is explicit and 
public, defined, perceived in common, and for the common good. 
Maintenance of the social order through organization is a goal which 
is necessary, has face validity, is explicit, and can, in all its parts, 
be legislated and modified. The individual survives, then, through 
membership in the group. But the sense of redemption and retri- 
bution meaningful to the person, loses its meaning when applied to the 
member of a group. If the group shares ideas and experiences, it also 
shares guilt and anxiety, and through this sharing removes it from 
the individual. The argument of mea culpa, as worked out in organi- 
zational life, practically finished off the Protestant ethic. 

The idea of organization, which is public and explicable, has re- 
placed the idea of process, which is private and to some extent hidden 
in the wellsprings of the human mystery. But this is also the replace- 
ment of the fact by its symbol; it is the grand synecdoche. We seek 
the symbols of success rather than successful action; the pattern of 
traits of an educated man (critical thinking, social attitudes, broad 
interests, health habits, etc.) rather than the capability of acting like 
an educated man; the organized findings of science rather than the 
process of inquiry which is its essence. Our high standard of living 
and immense industrial productivity do not bespeak a primary in- 
terest in the productive goal, but rather in the maintenance of an or- 
ganization that has to produce in order to survive. The meaning of 
action is to maintain the organization; and the justification of organi- 
zation is the procedures it maintains. The meaning of action to achieve 
purposes held to be valuable as ends has well-nigh disappeared. The 
watchword at international, national, community, and even personal 
levels has become “maintenance.” 
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If science has destroyed the old superstitions it has also entrenched 
the concept of organization. Organization did not just take over by 
default when the moral ethic was weakned. The same processes of 
Science produced both results simultaneously. Through science organ- 
ization suddenly assumed its full power and stature, for with scientific 
specialization and coordination all things appeared possible. And 
Organization changed from a necessity (to be minimized) to a virtue 
(to be dominant). 


THE HIDDEN PURPOSE 


Organizational life requires division of effort. We have divided 
Science into basic science and technology; pure science gets the 
facts and technology uses them. Management sets up the plant, and 
workers operate it. Education teaches children the facts and then, as 
adults, they use the facts. The scientist sets up hypotheses and his 
assistants test them. The individual has fantasies, speculations, and 
Opinions, but the group decides whether they are “objective.” 
The practitioner, genius, and intuitive pre-scientist find out what 
the world is like, but the theorist makes the ideas respectable—by 
Organizing them. We also have, I may add, the people who know and 
lead and decide and the rest who follow. 

We have made hard and fast divisions 
doing, creating and applying, planning and acting, preparing and ful- 
filling, The age of reason, the development of science, the domination 
of Organization, and the simple increase in density of the human pop- 
ulation have interacted among each other to create these divisions. 
But these divisions have made modern life purposeless. For as long 
as we maintain the division we shall never have to find an organizing 
Ptinciple to integrate the parts. The organizing principle we have 
thus succeeded in avoiding is purpose. Thus, by one of those odd 
Paradoxes that frequently represent the highest wisdom, the hidden 
Purpose of modern society is to avoid the necessity for purposes. Since 
the practical importance of purpose is to enable us to sce how to 
Tecognize and choose among alternatives, the practical consequence 
r avoiding purposes is avoidance of the necessity for clioas a al 
with this, of course, the flight from freedom, for freedom withou 
choice is impossible. 

We are caught at all levels, the persons the group, the so 
a trap all of whose expectations and procedures are tightly bo 


between thinking and 


ciety, in 
und up 
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with all other expectations and procedures. We find it hard to recognize 
the trap because it is not Static; it is more like a machine that wit- 
lessly churns. The input to the machine is people and resources, 
and its output is more possessions and realignments of groups at all 
levels depending on who has the technological upper hand at the 
moment (like the game of Monopoly), and ever fewer degrees 
of freedom for everybody. In our commendable effort to reduce 
material inequalities among men we are also reducing the right to 
be unequal in other ways: attitudinal, intellectual, expressive. We 
don’t want to rock the Societal boat with internal conflict and dis- 
sension, not realizing that Stability in society is a dynamic thing, a 
moving “steady state” based on continuously facing up to conflict and 
resolving it in the directions of consciously held values. Our effort to 
avoid dissension has kept us from developing the processes through 
which dissension can be handled intelligently, and, since in fact dis- 
sension cannot be avoided, the net result is that, once started, it runs 
wild. People get sucked in, and sooner or later, what started out as 
a routine struggle by the leaders of the steclworkers’ union (let us 
Say) to Maintain their power within their own organization, becomes 
a symbolic and actual Struggle over rights of industry, labor, and 
government; and, as this goes on there finally emerges the problem 
of national economic survival in the face of competition from across 
r, if you want another example, consider the consequences 
‘ idance of being involved in dissension with Japan when 
eg Manchukuo, and with Italy when she took Ethiopia. 
us the weakening of a social dynamic guided by purpose ai 
thermodynamic oe piney dissensions icra ee a 
peta aie societal Suicide, with no potentials for the gen idly 
s insights, and with uncontrolled material processes TaP 
Setting the upper hand and, ultimately, extinguishing the species- 


THE HUMAN QEST 
There is, howeye 
at the moment, and 
ing of it. 
This counterdynamic is the process of inquiry: inquiry 19 all 
affairs of men and in the development of the capacity for in 
throughout all educational experiences. Oddly enough, the idea 


: ition 
T, a counterdynamic, however shaky its ei 
Possible salvation will be through the streng 
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inquiry is strongly associated with modern science, even though the 
actual significance of science has been to reduce the freedom of in- 
quiry. The period of history that seems to have been most oriented 
to inquiry (within a particular group of citizens) was the so-called 
Golden Age of Greece—which is not generally thought of as “scien- 
tific,” even though historians of science usually find some ideas from 
this period which seem to anticipate many important scientific con- 
cepts. I should say that inquiry can go on without what we call science, 
but science cannot succeed without inquiry. 

_ The way in which science has contributed to our present bondage 
is through our misinterpretation of the meaning of science. We have 
Seized and exploited its findings, very much like a glutton with a 
credit card in a super-delicatessen. Like the glutton, we gorge ourselves 
on Scientific findings and reify them as the goal of science. 

Scientists themselves have been dazzled by findings, and have more 
Often than not (especially before Hiroshima) thought that finding 
Out things is the purpose rather than merely the by-product of science. 

he usefulness of findings for raising the standard of living—the 
Pragmatic test of validity—has blinded us to the far more significant 
fact Of the scientific quest, of the development of the method of in- 
quiry. Findings are science’s short-range benefits, but the method of 
Inquiry is its long-range value. I have said that the invention of organi- 
Zation was Man’s first most important achievement; I now add that 
the development of inquiry will be his second. Both of these inventions 
change the species and are necessary for its survival. But both must 
become a part of the nature of Man himself, not just given house 
room in certain groups. Organization is by now a part of eve 
but inquiry is not. The significant product of science and ed 
Will be the incorporation within the human animal of the capability 
and habit of inquiry. 

To bring this about requires an un 
existence of the human quest in all parts of life. It requires the recog- 
ution that science is a product of men, and that what we can under- 
Stand and learn from the personal experience of scientists may be 
Science’s grandest contribution. What we call science is only the situ- 
ation in which inquiry is easiest to demonstrate, explicate, and study. 


The ienti its i Je that some people 
engage in scientific pursuits is only a role tha 
DE the and uiry in all areas of 


Play; but the assimilation of the discipline of ing 
e is the integration of the scientific function, through education, 


ry man, 
ucation 


derstanding of the universal 
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within the whole society. Just as theological study and interpretation 
constructed the moral and ethical code on which we used to depend, so 
scientific and educational study is needed to construct the disciplines 
of interdependent living and of the individual pursuit of freedom. The 
specialized and technical study of the theologian was assimilated as 
the religious way of life of the people. In the same way, the engage- 
ment in specialized and technical inquiry by the scientist must be as- 
similated in the civilized and inquiring way of life of man. 

The condition of assimilation is interdependence, which is the ulti- 
mate raison d’étre for organization. The process of assimilation is the 
quest of the individual for integration among his formal and informal 
roles. The dynamic of assimilation is open, deliberative discussion. 
The system within which assimilation occurs may be the individual, 
group, organization, community, nation, or world. The guidance of 
assimilation is through the purposes and rules of a social order oriented 
to inquiry. The nature of assimilation is the emergent awareness of 
conflict, the purposive examination of individual perceptions, the 
planning of investigative action, the study of reactions and conse- 
quences of action, and so on. These processes go on within every 
system and among all systems. 

The job of education as the maintainer of society and the developer 
of individuals is to discover values and experiences that need to be as- 
similated from all parts of community life, and to seek, create, and 
intervene in the processes of interdependence among all the people 
in the community. The process of discovery is not something apart 
from the processes of intervention. Education is an aspect of life, and 


in the largest sense, every man with a purpose is to some extent both 
a teacher and a student. 


The highly organized society seeks to break life down into func- 
tions which can be delegated to specially trained or competent people. 
In this process it loses its control over the functions, and that part 
of each function which is everybody’s business falls by the wayside. 
Society or the community cannot properly get out from under its 
responsibility for each function; it can, however, within the framework 
of broad purposes established by the whole community, delegate most 
of the responsibility for instrumentation. What we have done in most 
areas of living is to delegate the instrumental functions and ignore 
our purpose-formulating and broad policy-making responsibilities. 
Since each functional group must have boundaries within which to 
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Operate, it has had to take to itself the undelegated and unexercised 
communal responsibility and then to engage, through pressure tactics, 
in the effort to make its conceptions of policies and purposes stick. 

It is thus that education has become equated to running schools. 
It is also thus that the objectives of education have tended in practice, 
at least, to be determined by the pressures of legislative, professional, 
and academic groups rather than by communal conception of purpose. 

It seems very clear to me that the unshackling of education is closely 
intertwined with the reconstruction of a way of life in which each 
community seeks to establish and reinterpret broad and enduring pur- 
Poses as it tries, in all its functional systems, to live in accordance 
with its purposes. Education is simply the name for that part or 
aspect of all community life which is responsive to the demands of 
human nature, social interdependence, and societal goals; which seeks 
to relate these meaningfully to a sense of larger purpose and thus 
find significance in the great adventure of Man on Earth. 
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